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BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, 





AKE up! Teach 
Citizenship! Be 
Citizens! 


Too long have we 
ignored the past and 
neglected the present in 
visioning the future. 

Our duties lie with 
the world as it is, as 
much as with the world 
as itis tobe. Our task 
is to make citizens prepared for the actual 
responsibilities — now actual perils — that 
await them. 

““Doe ye nexte thynge’’ is a good motto for 
us. We need not wander far afield to find 
our duty, or strain our ears to hear a call for 
service. We are called, and the need for our 
services is at hand. The first need is to 
keep the children in school. 

Heroic France is keeping school in cellars. 
In bomb-endangered districts little children 
scurry to cover,—but they keep at school. 
Sacrifice, ennobling the souls of the entire 
nation, from the budding soul of the child to 
the tired, ready-to-depart spirit of the aged, 
is the blessing war has brought to France. 
In our pity for those children and their teach- 
ers, in our satisfaction that 
the foe is far from our gates, 
let us intensify our service. 
Let us as far as possible make 
up to our children what they 
miss in having their battles 
fought for them by others. 

Keep the children in school. 
There is your vision of the 
future. Let your thoughts not 
wander to the sinful ecstasy of 
contemplating eternal peace, 
but, instead, vision the near- 
coming years in the life of 
these young citizens. Shall 
they be allowed to drift away 
from school in this time of 
economic and emotional 
strain? Surely not when the 
educators of the world are 
calling to America, ‘‘Safe- 
guard your youth!’’ England 
calls, ‘‘At all costs keep your 
schools going!’’ When even 
from official: Berlin sources 
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come statements that juvenile crime has 
increased since the war—keep the children 
in school, 

The National Security League advocated a 
nation-wide observance of the opening of the 
schools this year; advised the giving-over 
of the first few hours to a ‘‘celebration’’— 
or rather, a ‘‘dedication’’ ceremony, in 
which addresses should be made and emphasis 
should be laid on the duty of keeping chil- 
dren in school. The economic stress will be 
severe, yet parents should be dealt with if 
they yield too readily to their own desire for 
extra revenue and the child’s desire to be out 
in the busy world. 

And there is a thought for us. Weare to 
keep the children in school, but not as pris- 
oners. Don’t let the school be a detention 
camp. Even in the detention camps interest- 
ing occupation is devised for the prisoners. 
Alas, in so many of our schoolrooms no one, 
not even the teacher, is truly interested in 
what goes on there. What a loss of educa- 
tional and spiritual values! 

But how can one interest children in rou- 
tine work when so much that is exciting and 
stimulating is going on outside? Why, by 


opening the windows of the soul and letting 
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the stimulation in. Tie 
up the school with real- 
ity if you would make 
live citizens. Is_ it 
necessary to read from 
a book with which the 
children are already 
familiar when the Presi- 
dent’s message and his 
Flag Day speech are at 
hand? Will you wait 
until their children and 
their grandchildren come to school and then 
teach them Wilson’s message, as now you 
teach these children Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, or will you follow the example of 
one teacher who cut the newspaper account 
into short paragraphs, mounted them on 
white drawing paper with good margins, 
numbered the little pages in red ink, put 
them all into a cover quickly lettered in blue 
and red, and presented her class with what 
the girl pupils called ‘‘the dearest book ?’’ 
The boys liked it too. They would much 
rather stand with one of the little pages in 
hand (the pages were not fastened into the 
book) and read Wilson’s address, especially 
when it is a topic on everybody’s lips, than 











Uncle Sam’s Boy 


read anything else in their 
classroom. 
The live teacher who is 


making live citizens will bring 
in the newspapers. Especially 
does the teacher far from the 
big centers need the big news- 
papers. Ask your friends to 
make you a gift of a sub- 
scription to some of the real 
newspapers of the country, 
rather than to the sentimental, 
wishy-washy ‘‘house, hearth 
and heart’’ periodicals. Far 
too many teachers never read 
areal newspaper. The ideal 
teacher will read several of 
opposing views, weigh the 
evidence and make up her own 
mind as to current events. 
The good teacher will allow 
the pupils to bring in the 
papers they read. If they 
depend entirely on the semi- 
anarchist press the teacher can 
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counteract that by bringing in the conserv- 
ative paper. What would.a real, soul- 
searching census tell us of our newspaper 
reading? Would we not find that the teacher 
who sends a girl to the office in disgrace 
because the child is found raptin ‘‘Parted at 














Five Good Citizens 


the Altar’’ is, perhaps, reading trashy news- 
papers, or perhaps similar fiction, only in 
board covers? 

Citizenship must be taught, and it cannot 
be done without materials. We must have 
hooks, newspapers, magazines, tOwn and city 
ordinances, lists of industries and a_ history 
of the community. We must be in touch 
with all welfare work, have addresses by 
city officials, visit city departments—in short, 
live citizenship, not just mention it. No ac- 
tive virtue ean be acquired by contemplation, 
but only by exercise. Jersey City assumes 
not that the child is “going to be a citizen, ”’ 
but that the child 7s a citizen, and acting on 
that belief has so arranged the course of 
study that the children in each grade perform 
their duties as citizens in a series of progres- 
sive information and exercise duties. New- 
ark, N. J., believes in the slogan ‘‘Know 
Your City,’’ and there the City Library is a 
strong adjunct of the schools. Material rep- 
resenting all phases of Newark life can be 
drawn from the library as easily as can novels 
and picture books. 

The rural teacher especially needs to tie 
up her civies with the life of the community 
in which she lives. Commission government 
will not mean much to a boy who never ex- 
pects to come in contact with it. We must 
take the government of the district, town, 
parish or section in which we live, analyze 
it, trace its descent and indicate its future 
progress. Tact, diplomacy if you will, may 
serve a great purpose here, in building up 
new and better concepts. If we have town 
meetings, what a splendid chance to teach 
the beginnings of democracy; if we do not 
have town meetings, what a chance to show 
the next step, representative government! 
Never let us forget that on the rural school 
and the small town school America depends 
in larger measure than on the city schools, 
because the number of city schools is less 
than the number of rural and small town 
schools. Think of the opportunities to in- 
fluence patriotism that are afforded by small 
rural elasses and by the teacher’s standing 
in the rural community! The teacher who 
truly visualizes the great present need of our 
nation will make many sacrifices to help for- 
werd the rural school system. 


If we are to make American citizens we 
must know Amercian history—and we do not 
know it. Until conscription became neces- 
sary, how many of us had heard of Wash- 
ington’s trouble in finding and _ keeping 
troops? How many knew of the desertions 
in General Greene’s armies in the south? 
How many realized the desertions and draft 
riots in the Civil War? O Teachers of Amer- 
ica, awake, arise, take up your duties now 
with a full heart. Make citizens of your 
pupils; first by informing them, and second 
by helping them to exercise their duties. 
Teach them American ideals, through history 
—especially current history—and through 
poems and speeches. Get in touch with the 
Department of Education at Washington; 
watch for the printed material sent out by 
the patriotic organizations; get it free when 
you can; such as is issued at cost, buy. 
Make the children understand that patriot- 
ism is living for one’s country as well as 
being willing to die for it. Take count of 
the days of the war. Forma ‘‘Deed-a-Day 
League.’’ Try todo something for school, 
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town or country each day. Do as much as 
possible for the army relief work or for the 
relief of our Allies, The children will be as 
eager to do the interesting things as we our- 
selves are, but let us not forget the uninter- 
esting things close at hand. To make this 
year a record year, a year of attainment in 
knowledge, discipline, health—that will be 
training in citizenship; that will be real pa- 
triotie work. 

Enliven the geography. The boys will 
help you. Leave it tothem, They will tell 
you how many miles a gun will shoot, from 
what point your town could be attacked, 
what hills or hollows in your vicinity would 
be mapped in the strategical plans. Do you 


know. yourself? When your children studied 
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history have you visualized with them the 
geography of the battlefield? Are you teach- 
ing world geography to-day? Never since 
mankind learned to record his thoughts in 
symbols,-not since the Renaissance, not since 
Columbus discovered America, not since the 
Crusades, has the human heart so opened to 
emotion, the human intellect been’ fed such 
strong food as now. Get into the light, 
teachers, and your children will study world 
geography with new zest. You are making 
citizens when you teach them the geography- 
of America and the world, if at the same 
time you teach them the interdependence of 
the world and the sacredness of transporta- 
tion, that the world may in all its parts be 
mutually interdependent and helpful. Here 
is your real vision, your real chance to pro- 
mote. peace, to further-the day when Right, 
not Might, shall reign. Not by negation of 
the naked absolute that Force still rules the 
world, but by affirmation of. the trenchant 
truth that a wrong done in any part of the 
world by any nation concerns all nations, 
since all are interdependent, all equally con- 
cerned in the reign of righteousness; and 
that America is forced into armed conflict 
because she abhors war and must annihilate 
the theory that makes war. If the right 
fails, the earth will suffer again and again 
in your day and mine; the clock of time will 
be put back centuries, mankind must begin 
to climb the steep hill of progress now strewn 
with the wreckage of all he had accumulated 
and acquired through hard travail in the lony: 
centuries, 

© Teachers of America, awake! Teach 
World Geography! Teach that to stop the 
transportation of the world is to stop the 
blood in her veins. Teach that the earth is 
man’s and the fulness thereof, and that while 
any righteous ones are starving it is a crime 
that any should waste food; and that man 
is criminal. until he perfects a way to get 
food to the people easily, expeditiously and 
economically. 

Teach English! Count it a shame if any 
in your community are illiterate or unable 
to speak English. Band your scholars to- 
gether to teach English. If they are children 
of foreign parents let their ‘‘deed-a-day’’ be 
the teaching of English. Let your bright 
pupils feel that they are truly ‘‘soldiers of 
Uncle Sam’’ when they are teaching English 
to foreigners or reading to illiterates. Get 
a badge for them. Remember mankind’s 
upward progress has been marked by sym- 
bols. Don’t let the fallacy ‘‘No Rewards, ’’ 
ever enter into your work. He who is good 
for nothing is good for nothing. 


Get in touch with the working man. Teach 


your children to be proud of and to appreciate 
the efforts of their hard working fathers. If 
possible, get workers to talk to your children 
about their trades. If you can get a visit 
from some working man in his working 
clothes and can, by your courteous manner, 
by the respect in which you hold him, show 
the dignity of labor, you are teaching citizen- 
ship. Impress the necessity of appropriate 
attire. Dirt is not dignity per se. How- 
ever, your civility will not cause any to feel 
that working clothes are for every occasion. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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THE RIGHT is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy, for the 
right of those who submit to authority 


to have a voice in ther own govern- 





ments, for the nghts and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety 


to all nations and make the world itself 





at last free. | 
To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God helping her, 
she can do no other.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Formal Gymnastics in the Third Grade 


BY LYDIA CLARK, Instructor in Physical Training, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. ; Author of ‘‘Physical Training for the Elementary Schools’ 


3} HAVE taken children away 
‘| from their natural environ- 
} ment, the playground, and 


room, for the greater part of 
the day. Itis impossible under 
these conditions to give them sufficient ex- 
ercise to secure a normal physical develop- 
ment, hence we must substitute an artificial 
means to promote health and vigor. Formal 
gymnastics will help in part to remedy this 
condition. 

This type of work should be introduced in 
the third grade and used in connection with 
games and folk dances... Each phase of physi- 
cal training has a special value but no one 
type should be used to the exclusion of the 
others. 








AIMS OF GYMNASTICS 


Before the teacher attempts to present a 
gymnastic lesson to her class it is necessary 
to spend careful thought in study of the value 
to be obtained from each movement. Methods 
of presentation must be considered, and the 
technique of gymnastic commands must be 
practiced until the commands become reflex 
before any start at actual teaching is made. 
A gymnastic lesson will never prove success- 
ful or interesting to the children until the 
teacher is filled with enthusiasm for the work 
and gives forth enough energy to stimulate 
the pupils with a desire to do their best; only 
then will the full value from the work be 
obtained. 

There are three aims which it is necessary 
to have in mind when teaching a gymnastic 
lesson; first, to secure educational value 
through quick response to command, as well 
as through the teaching of new coordinations, 
secondly, to obtain corrective value by insist- 
ence on correct posture during the lesson, and 
by giving movements which tend to correct 
postural defects; and thirdly, to secure hy- 
gienic value by repeated contractions of large 
groups of muscles which tend to quicken the 
circulation and deepen the breathing. 


Each gymnastic lessen is arranged in such 
a fashion that all parts of the body are exer- 
cised during the lesson. The less strenuous 
exercises are placed at the beginning of the 
lesson and stress is laid on quick response to 
command because of the slight muscular work 
required to perform movements which go to 
form this group. The more violent move- 
ments are placed toward the middle of the 
lesson, and are followed by ‘‘cooling off’’ ex- 
ercises which bring the body back to a normal 
condition. 

A gymnastic lesson, or as it is more often 
called, a day’s order, thus has progression 
within the lesson, but in addition to this pro- 
gression it is absolutely necessary to consider 
progression from lesson to lesson. This latter 
fact is an important item which has been fre- 
quently overlooked, and accounts for much of 
the current criticism of gymnastic work. 

We have had carefully organized schemes 
for the mental training of children for many 
years, but, strange to relate, educators in this 
country have come to realize only recently that 
in order to train the body systematically 
one must have a definite aim or goal toward 
which one is working, and work toward this 
aim by a series of lessons that progress in 
logical order. 

FORM OF DAY’S ORDER 


1. Order. These exercises consist of vari- 
ous forms of marching, fancy steps, and fac- 
ings. Many times leg movements which have 
become fairly familiar are placed in thisgroup. 
The value is chiefly educational. 

2. Head. Exercises consisting of breath- 
ing, or chest raising, backward bending of 
the head, head bending sideways, and head 
twisting compose this group. The value is 
corrective, and emphasis should be placed on 
a correct posture throughout the entire move- 
ment. 

8. Leg. These exercises bring muscles of 
the lower part of the body into play and con- 
sist of foot placings, heel raisings, knee bend- 
ings, charges and lunges. The value derived 


from the smaller movements (foot placings 
and heel raisings) is educational, while con- 
siderable hygienic value may be gained from 
the larger movements when the repetition is 
great. 

4. Arm. This group is composed of arm 
raisings, bendings and flingings. This is a 
strong corrective group. Frequently we find 
the arm and leg group combined. 

5. Trunk. Forward bending, side bending 
and twisting of the trunk compose this group 
as well as movements known as stooping, knee 
bending upward and leg flinging forward. 
This is a most important group of movements, 
strongly corrective as well as hygienic in 
value. 

6. Precipitant. Movements which lift the 
body from the floor, such asrunning, jumping 
and vaulting are found in this group. The 
value is hygienic. 

7. Breathing. Chest raising and backward 
bending of the head are combined with breath- 
ing and are used as cooling off exercises. 


COMMANDS 


When it is necessary to have all in a group 
move at the same time a signal which is un- 
derstood by all members of the group must be 
used. In order that we may secure quick and 
uniform response in gymnastics, commands 
are used. A gymnastic command consists of 
three parts, the preparatory, a pause and the 
executive word. For example, ‘‘Hands on 
hips—place!’’ ‘‘Hands on hips’’ is the prep- 


aration or part which prepares the class for 


the movement. The instructor pauses in order 
that the members of the class may have time 
to react and then gives the final word (execu- 
tive word) which is a signal for the execution 
of the movement. 


LESSON I 
Clear the desks! 
Good gymnastic sitting position! (The feet 
are placed squarely on the floor, the back is 
away from the seat and the hands grasp the 


‘near corners of the desk.) 


























Fig. I. Class—-Attention 


Fig. Il. In Place—Rest 











Hands on Hips—Place 
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Fig. IV. Upward—Bend 
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Fig. V. Knees—Bend 


Stand! 

Practice the last two movements until the 
children take them quickly and nicely. 

I—Order. 1. Practice turning left and 
right at unexpected intervals. This is done 
informally. The teacher should stand in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, so the children will 
learn that direction and the position of the 
teacher have no relation. 

2. Class—attention! The weight is placed 
on the forward part of the feet, the, muscles 
are stretched and the pupils should be stimu- 
lated to stand ‘‘tall.’’ Look at the class from 
the side and see if a window stick would be 
parallel with large segments of the body of 
each pupil (head, trunk and legs) and pass 
just in front of the ear, the shoulder, the hip, 
and the ankle. The arms are straight at the 
sides and the head is erect. This is known 
as the fundamental position. (See Figure I.) 


Fig. VI. 





forearm is flexed, the elbows are 
pulled well in against the ribs, the 
fists clinched and on a line with 
the shoulders. Walk about the 
class and take hold of the elbows 
to see whether the pupil is holding 
the arms tightly against the sides. 
(See Figure IV.) 

III. Leg. Hands on hips—place! 
Feet sideways—place! The hands 
are placed on the hips as described 
in the preceding exercise. When 
the second command is given a 
light jump is taken and the feet 
are placed about three foot lengths 
apart. At the command, ‘‘Posi- 
tion!’’ the arms and feet are re- 
turned to the fundamental stand- 
ing position. 

IV. Precipitant. Hands on hips 
—place! Jumping on the toes eight 








Arms Forward—Bend 


3. In place—rest! This Jast command is a 
signal to assume what is known as the relaxed 
standing position. The left foot is placed two 
foot lengths to the side and the weight is 
equally divided upon the two feet. Keep in 
mind the fact that this is an easy standing 
position but that the body does not slump. 
(See Figure II.). 


II—Arm. 1. Hands on hips—place! Posi- 
tion! The hands are placed on the hips, the 


fingers are together and to the front while 
the thumbs are back and the wrists are 
straight. 

At the command ‘‘Position!’’ the hands are 
immediately returned to the fundamental 
position. ) 

Care should be observed that the shoulders 
are not raised during the execution of the 
movement. (See Figure III.) 

2. Arms upward—bend! Position! The 


The Voice 


Fig. VII. Trunk Forward—Bend 


times—go! Again—go! Eight 
light jumps in the air are taken 
with a slight bending of the knees on landing. 
The class should be kept together by the count- 
ing or hand clapping of the teacher. 

V. Breathing. Hands on _ hips— place! 
Chest raising—one! Two! Again—one! Two! 
At ‘‘One!’’ a deep breath is taken. The 
chest is raised and the abdominal muscles are 
contracted. At ‘‘Two!’’ exhalation occurs. 

Care should be observed that the class main- 
tain the fundamental standing position before 
each exercise is taken, and that they return 
to this position at the close of each exercise. 

In a short lesson similar to the one just 
given the class should be able to maintain the 
fundamental position while two or three ex- 
ercises are given. When rest is desired use 
the relaxed standing position. 

Note that the order in Lesson I has been 
changed because certain movements are far 


(Continued on page 65) 


How It May Be Trained During School Hours 





HE technique of the human voice 
is a mystery to the majority of 
people outside of the musical 
profession. But the pupils in 
our grades may be and should 
be introduced to the less com- 
plicated facts concerning the 
vocal organs and the voice it- 
self, in order that they may re- 
ceive vocal training with a bet- 
ter understanding and a keener 

appreciation of singing, of elo- 

cution and, even, of reading. 
While physiological facts are mentioned 
first in this article, it is not advisable to dull 
the child’s interest by requiring him to mas- 
ter these in advance of the more attractive 
part of voice work (vocal culture); but, 
rather, these points may be introduced inci- 
dentally throughout the course of instruction, 
working upon the principle of ‘‘making all 
work into play,’’ for the work we love is 


play. 
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BY DORA A. MONDORE 


To train the voice implies training the fol- 
lowing delicate muscles which are under 
nerve control: 


1. Muscles of larynx. 
tongue 
lips 
} palate 
\ pharynx 
| respiratory 
| muscles 


As the different adjustments of these mus- 
cles in producing variations in tone and qual- 
ity are exceedingly delicate; it is not strange 
that a voice which is undergoing professional 
cultivation is prohibited from singing outside 
of the range of the prescribed course. 

The teacher who understands the voice 
will not encourage singing by pupils whose 
voices are changing. Nor will the teacher 
of small children allow them to sing too high 
or too low, thus straining the vocal instru- 
ment. Nor will she permit children to hum, 
—a habit which even adults often possess. 
Singing in damp air (as out-of-doors at night) 
also is injurious. As the majority of chil- 


2. Muscles of accessory vocal organs - 


dren start out with a musical voice, it lies 
within the teacher’s power at least to assist 
the child to retain his vocal ability, if indeed 
she cannot improve it. Thereare ‘‘Don’t’s’’ 
as well as ‘‘Do’s’’ in voice culture! 

In referring to the voice the word ‘‘reg- 
ister’’ should soon become familiar to pupils, 
a word indicating the range of the voice or, 
carelessly, the voice. There are, according 
to professional vocalists, several registers, 
but those of most importance are: 

1. Chest register (or voice), employed for 
low notes. 

2. Head register (or voice), empleyed for 
high notes. 

Sound itself is produced in the larynx 
(voice-box) only, but the accessory vocal 
organs just named modify this sound, so that 
we obtain those wonderful results evidenced 
in the varied vocal utterances of human be- 
ings. Asamere ‘‘lesson in physiology’’ the 
child learns that the larynx is the modified 
upper end of the trachea, but the beauty and 
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delicacy of the vocal mechanism can most 
potently be conveyed by likening it to areed 
instrument, in reference to the breath which 
forms a current of air through the trachea; 
or to a violin, in reference to the fine but 
unfailing cords (or strings) stretched across 
the larynx. 

Just as the quality of a violin is deter- 
mined by the age and make of the instru- 
ment, so in the human voice the quality 
(that by which we recognize and compare 
the voices of our friends) depends upon the 
make and age of the individual larynx (be- 
sides the vocal cords and accessory organs). 
Any child who has ever observed the tuning 
of a violin will recognize the similarity be- 
tween pitch in the voice and in the violin, 
the length and tension of the cords (strings) 
controlling the pitch in both cases. Pitch is 
evidently more controllable than quality. 

While there are numerous sounds of an 
outlandish pitch and of an _ indescribable 
quality, the voice, for all conventional pur- 
poses, is considered in relation to its employ- 
ment in speech and song. In order to teach 
control of the voice, we shall take up first 
the voice in speech. 


THE VOICE IN SPEECH 


Rhythm is such a feature of nature that 
our pupils respond to it most readily, soon 
learning the word requiring the most stress 
in agiven sentence. When rhythm is under- 
stood, the child must learn to suspend the 
rhythm in some instances for the sake of the 
message to be conveyed; this applying mostly 
to verse. Whatever the message, however, 
we are at liberty to encourage a definite but 
not too pronounced ‘‘swing’’ in the children’s 
poems, while we are discouraging the natural 
‘‘sing-song’’ tendency in prose reading. 

Having learned to emphasize one word 
more than another, we next allow the pupil 
to use some originality in employing this at- 
tainment. At first he is to discriminate the 
word which is most worthy of emphasis, and 
then determine the kind of accent in demand. 
For instance, in the sentences, ‘‘Oh! I’m 
hurt!’’ and, ‘‘Oh! How good!’’ it is prob- 
able that ‘‘Oh’’ is the word receiving strong- 
est emphasis, but the kind of emphasis is de- 
termined by the message conveyed in the suc- 
ceeding words. Let your class experiment 
on these or similar sentences. The first ‘‘Oh’’ 
will be sharp, a startled outcry; the second 
‘“‘Oh’’ long-drawn, an ecstatic exclamation. 

This work in accent is extremely valuable 
in reading and elocution, and incites the child 
to a deeper interest in literature. Your read- 
ing class, instead of being the least interest- 
ing recitation, will become dramatic and of 
keen interest to your pupils. Such sentiments 
as surprise, alarm, interrogation, scorn, dis- 
tress, sympathy, command, pleading, sar- 
casm, doubt, delight, fatigue, fear, or oth- 
ers equally strong, are found in emphasized 
words. This especial feature of vocal work 
may be applied in grammar, the child form- 
ing sentences to express a given sentiment. 

No grade is too young to undertake this 
study, but simpler words (as: ‘‘being afraid’’ 
instead of ‘‘alarm,’’ ‘‘asking’’ instead of 
‘‘interrogation’’) are preferable in the low- 
est grades. 








In reference to voice control it is observ- 
able that teachers find their influence de- 
pendent upon the voice. One voice indicates 
a nervous temperament, another a sanguine 
disposition. Through the voice the mental 
attitude is conveyed—and children surely 
prove themselves reliable psychologists. 

The amount of sentiment which may be 
conveyed by means of the voice alone is il- 
lustrated by the babe, who recognizes the 
tone of love or of anger before he can under- 
stand the words which are spoken; and by 
dumb animals, which quickly and appropri- 
ately respond to a friendly or an unfriendly 
tone. 

I know of nothing more fascinating to chil- 
dren than the art of ventriloquism. Soamus- 
ing is the idea and so eager are the children 
to practice the art of ‘‘throwing their voices’’ 
that the technical knowledge involved is mas- 
tered as a mere stepping-stone to success in 
ventriloquism. 

Of less interest but of far greater “aliliss 
is the work in phonetic reading, understood 
by every teacher of the lower grades. To 
accustom the child to the forming of sounds 
he should be encouraged to imitate nature- 
sounds with which he is familiar. Rural 
children have greater opportunity than their 
city cousins for this imitative work, fora 
slight suggestion on the teacher’s part will 
prompt them to imitate every bird or squir- 
rel along the way, every animal on the farm. 
It would prove ambiguous to suggest pho- 
netic details to the majority of teachers, but 
the following should form part of the know]l- 
edge of older pupils: 

1. The vowels originate in the same tone 
in the larynx. 

2. The difference in vowels is due to added 
tones obtained by changing the shape of the 
resonance cavities. 

8. The consonants originate in the mouth. 

4. The difference in sound in consonants 
is caused by out-going breath. 


THE VOICE IN SONG 


While in speech the voice seldom ranges 
very extensively, as is evidenced by the fact 
that even a monotone may be employed in 
talking, in song we find a wonderful range 
of voice. In a certain scientific scale the 
lowest number (bass) of vibrations per sec- 
ond is 80, and the highest number (soprano) 
of vibrations per second is 1024. 

While referring to vibrations of the voice 
the older pupils may be impressed by the 
wonderful way in which the human voice 
may be conveyed to the record of a phono- 
graph, especially in those schools where the 
idea is literally carried out by the child’s 
talking or singing near a blank record and 
afterward hearing the reproduction of his 
own voice. 

Between bass and soprano we have tenor 
and contralto, each variety of voice consti- 
tuting a different pitch. There are soprano 
singers who seem to consider a heavy voice 
an asset, but a far more pleasing effect is ob- 
tained by assuming the soprano softness and 
sweetness while singing in the lower regis- 
ter. The rasping or heavy voice in contralto 
is no more to be desired than is shouting to 
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be employed as a substitute for bass or tenor. 

The child’s love of musie forms an asset 
in vocal training. To inspire the child with 
real love of music, the chorusis of service. 
Simple folk-songs which have stood the test 
of time should be chosen to offset the rag- 
time which children have had inflicted upon 
them by older members of the family. How- 
ever, the chorus must not be considered as. 
vocal ‘training. Again, to insure love of 
music, treat the child to melody within his 
scope of uppreciation—not songs which bore 
him and cause him to detest music. 

Since vocal or musical talent has been 
proved to be not necessarily inherited, there: 
should be an equal opportunity for vocal cul- 
ture given to each child; the less forward. 
receiving even more attention than the nat- 
urally apt. Highly satisfactory results may 
often be obtained through training these un- 
promising voices, and you will have bestowed 
a pleasure upon the child which he might 
never have known save for your vocal ‘‘res 
cue.’’ The lack of partiality, so proudly prac- 
ticed by some teachers, is not always fair play, 
for each child has his individual and varied. 
need, deserving separate consideration. 

By omitting part of the usual chorus work 
and other exercises at convenient periods, 
you will find time to teach such facts as. 
when toinhale. To avoid awkward, ‘‘catchy’’ 
breathing in the middle of a word or phrase, 
it is necessary to watch ahead, but I can il- 
lustrate this more lucidly in the following 
strain, as there are no rests and the singer 
must be on the alert for an opportunity to 
breathe. 


Ska SS SSS 


How dear to this heart are thescenes of my child-hood,| 




















When fond rec-ol - lec-tion pre-sents them to view. 


Inhale before beginning to sing. 

I have marked with X those portions which 
are apt to be ‘‘dissected’’ by the child’s. 
breathing. I have marked with /\ where the 
child should breathe, so that he may—as you 
will explain to him—‘‘store up plenty of 
breath. ’’ 

Do not wait until the breath is ‘‘all gone’’” 
before inhaling. A good rule to follow, eas- 
ily learned, is: ‘‘Breathe only at places where 
the text of the song is punctuated by comma, 
semicolon or period.’’ Keep a full supply 
of air in the lungs or the tones will weaken. 

Notice the change in the shape of the mouth 
in pronouncing a, 0, ah. Use the last sound 
in vocalizing, as this opens the mouth more 
widely. Sing the scale, beginning low, prac- 
ticing each day to the next higher note. 

Keep a sweet tone, not allowing children 
to strain their voices by forcing the chest 
register too high. 

Skip tones occasionally and induce the 
smooth gliding effect derived from correct 
breathing and accurate tone production. 
Keep shoulders well back, head up, and chin 
drawn in. Do not permit children to make 
tones by protruding the lower jaw. Introduce 
the bass clef at once, so that it will appear 
perfectly natural to the boys. Teach the 
continuous or great staff. 

; (Continued on page 66) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS ar 


A Study of Methods of Transportation 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S., 


IHE subject of Transportation is a 
very important division of com- 
mercial geography. Apart from 
its geographical aspect, more- 
over, it furnishes interesting 
topics for composition, oral and 
written. It is _ particularly 
adapted to classes that take a 
lively interest in the world about 
them, for it has many branches 
and may be studied from many 
points of view. History, biog- 





























be sent by quickest method. 

2. Cost. Bulky, non-perishable arti- 
cles must be sent by cheapest 
method. 

B. Development of means. 
1. By water: 

a. Rafts. 

b. Canoes and dug-outs. 

c. Rowboats. 

d. Canal boats. 

e. Barges. 

f. Sailing vessels. 

g. Steam vessels. 

2. By land: 

a. Human beings. 

b. Pack animals. 
Dog (in Arctic regions, Holland 
and Belgium.) Army mule, 
horse, camel, llama, burro, ox, 
elephant. 

c. Sleds. 
Drawn by dogs, reindeer or 
men. 

d. Wheeled vehicles. 
Drawn by man or animals. 
Propelled by steam, electricity, 
compressed air, etc. 

e. Pipes for oil, gas, water, etc. 


Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


the air either with or without the help of 
wires. Signals are still used, as, for instance, 
by the weather bureau, coast guard, on rail- 
roads, by ships, ete. The former runner has 
been largely superseded by our modern mail 
system (in which letters are sometimes shot 
through tubes by means of compressed air), but 
the human element is still present in the form 
of the postman and telegraph boy in cities. 

Related topics: Runners of ancient times 
and among Indians. The development of the 
postal system: Invention of telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless. The laying of the Atlantic 
cable. Biography of Morse, of Bell, of Mar- 
coni. The importance of telephone and tele- 
graph in modern business. A visit to a local 
telephone exchange. 

II. For transporting commodities and per- 
sons, there is an endless series of carriers 
used on water and land, beginning with the 
simple raft and sled and ending with the most 
modern types of ocean vessels and electrically 
driven trains. First we shall consider the 
water methods. 

1. The coracle or round dug-out of the early 
Briton has a modern successor in the round 
skin-covered boats used on the shallow Tigris 
for lightering large vessels. Primitive 
peoples generally used _hol- 





raphy, science, physiography 
are all associated with its de- 
velopment, and it also provides 
a wonderful opportunity for 
broadening the vocabulary. 

Pupils can set themselves 
many problems in connection 
with the subject. Shop work 
and mechanical toys may be 
called upon to assist. Charts 
may be made by select groups 
of children to illustrate certain 
topics. In fact there is no 
limit to the number of lines of 
thought that are opened up by 
the study of methods of trans- 
portation. 

The teacher must have in 
mind certain definite topics to 
be discussed, but I should ad- 
vise allowing the pupils to 
drive the subject and not to be 
driven by it, if it is to bring 
them any pleasure and profit. 

The word ‘‘transportation’’ is to be taken 
jn its broadest sense, and the following out- 
line may aid the teacher when suggestions 
from her are necessary. 

OUTLINE 
Transportation : 
I. Of messages. 
a. Runners. 
b. Signals — wigwagging, 
semaphore, etc. 
c. Post (a combination of methods.) 
d. Telegraph; cable; wireless. 
e. Telephone. 
II. Of commodities. 
A. Factors to be considered— 
1. Speed. Perishable articles must 





heliograph, 








lowed-out trees. In Africaand 
in the wilds of Canada the 
natives still use this type of 
craft. Indians in canoes bring 
their winter’s harvest of furs 
to the Hudson Bay Company’s 
stores. Rafts do not neces- 
sarily belong to unprogressive 
regions, for a common method 
of transporting timber to-day 
from Puget Sound to southern 
California is by means of the 
sea-going raft. This consists 
of many logs chained together 
and drawn by atug boat. The 
raft is constructed so as to be 
pointed at both ends and very 
broad in the middle. 

Just when and where our 
mariner ancestors developed 
the keel is unknown. This 
simple steadying device may 








Transportation by Camel in Palestine 


have been evolved in many 





f. Wires carrying elec- 
tricity for power, light, 
etc. 

3. By air. | 

Air-ships, balloons. at rh: 

III. Of people. pas 
Adaptations of some of 
the foregoing. 


NOTES ON OUTLINE 


Commercial exigencies de- 
mand the transportation of 
messages, commodities, and 
people. Water, land and air 
are the media used, and the 
special means are many. 











I. Messages pass through 


Loading aul Unloading Freight Cars in a Freight Yard 
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places. What an effect its first use must have 
had upon seafaring people! For with the 
keel and the primitive sail they were able to 
venture farther from shore, and form com- 
munication, friendly or otherwise, with in- 
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Stage Coach in the White Mountains 


habitants of lands 
across the adjacent 


waters. 
It is about four 








Machine Guns Drawn by Dogs on the Belgian Front 


hundred years since 
an Englishman named 
Fletcher invented a 
boat which would 
work against the 
wind, its sails being 
trimmed fore and aft. 
Froude, the historian, 
considered this the 
greatest revolution in 
ship-building and at- 
tributes the rise of 
England’s sea power 
to this and other in- 
ventions of that period 
relating to ships. 
Mechanical inventions do not necessarily 
mean the abandonment of human power as a 
motive force. It is still a pathetic sight in 
Holland to see a man or boy walking along a 
tow-path harnessed with a sort of yoke and 
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bent almost double with the labor of drawing 
a great canal boat at the other end of a few 
rods of rope or chaii. 

If pupils keep their own notebooks they 
should be encouraged to paste in as many 
pictures of different kinds of boats as they 

















Passenger and Freight Lake Steamboat 


can find. Some will succeed in arranging a 
most interesting and instructive series. If 
preferred, a class chart may be kept. Such 


(Continued on page 87) 

















Up-to-date Method of Transporting Milk to the Creamery 


November Work in Agriculture 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M., 


so  elapepud OF PRODUCTS 
SZHAST month we made sugges- 
ea tions for fairs and ex- 
Sy hibits. One of the most im- 
{ portant points for continued 
4 emphasis in this work is the 
judging of products. This is 
prc = practice and is of value: (1) To 
those who may continue on the farm, as it 
will enable them to select seed wisely. (2) 
To boys and girls as they grow up, even if 
they leave the farm, for each will buy vege- 
tables and fruit almost daily from the store 
or from pedlars. 

In late October and early November apples, 
potatoes, corn and turnips may be brought to 
school for regular class lessons in judging, 
and arranging in the order of quality. Score 
cards used at county or state fairs may be 
consulted for values and qualities. 





Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 


1. General appearance 20 points 
2. Type aD 
8. Soundness 2 ** 
4. Vitality gs 
5. Cooking qualities 30.=C*”” 


With good and poor potatoes before both 
teacher and pupils there is an opportunity for 
examination, comparison, and estimate of the 
points each is worth under each of the first 
four heads as given on the score card. Each 
of the values can be discussed and assigned, 
and the potatoes can be grouped as first, 
second and third grades. 

The following partial lesson plan shows how 
a teacher may plan work of this kind. Out- 
lines of this kind are especially helpful where 
a teacher is not very familiar with her sub- 
ject. In this way she may study out her data, 
secure her facts in thoughtful quiet and then, 
with her plan, guide the class work and dis- 
cussion along the definite lines she has worked 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Sapostntontiont of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


out. There may be similar lessons on corn, 
apples and turnips, and one teacher last fall 
went so far along this line as to conduct les- 
sons in the judging of walnuts, peanuts and 
other products. 

_ TEACHER’S OUTLINE OR PLAN 

Topic: Potato judging. 

Aim: To learn what a good potato is and how to 
select it. 

1. Ask class a week in advance to bring a total of 
twelve to twenty potatoes, good ones, nubby ones, 
insect injured, scabby and blighted ones. 

2. Have children during writing period copy score 
card from the board. 

8. At time of lesson state aim and open discussion 
of special need of learning the two things called for 
in the aim. 

DISCUSSION 
(Worked out in detail before class by the teacher.) 
Answer 


1. Skin. 


Question 


1. With what are all 
potatoes covered? 
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2. Some _ skins are 
rough, some thick and 


2. How does the skin on 
different potatoes vary in 


appearance? others diseased or punc- 
tured. 

8 What relation does 8. Dirt clings to rough 
the smoothness of skin skin. 


bear to the ease in re- 
moving dirt? 

4. Of what importance 
is thick skin? 

5. Here are two pota- 
toes having rough skins. 
(Show rough skin with 
scab and rough skin with- 
out scab.) What is the 
cause of the difference? 

6. If we were tu peel 
these potatoes, which 
would havethe most waste 
by such peeling? 

7. Observe the eyes of 
the several potatoes and 
state the differences if 
any. 

8 How would this af- 
fect the peeling? 

9. Compare the keeping 
qualities of bruised and 
broken potatoes with 
those not bruised. 

10. Again look thejpota- 


4. Thin skin will not 
stand rough handling. 


5. One has scab. 


6. Tle one with scab. 


7. Some eyes are deep- 
er than others. On some 
potatoes none of the eyes 
are very deep. 

8. Would have to peel 
deep for the deep eyes. 

9. They do not keep as 
well. They rot sooner. 


10. Some are plump 


toes over. What other and hard, others are 
differences can you dis- Wilted and wrinkled. 
cover? 


11. Those of the best 
vitality—firm and smooth 
potatoes. | 


11. Which will be bet- 
ter to save for seed? 
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Ready to Tell of His Home Project 








It is not expected or supposed the class dis- 
cussion will proceed word for word according 
to the above plan—or partial plan, for space 
does not allow its completion here—but the 
outline shows the path to be followed, the 
general questions to be asked and the final 
conclusion to be reached in each case. 


REVIEW OF CROP SURVEY 

During the month of November, in the 
northern states, field work with crops draws 
toaclose. The year’s harvest is completed. 
Husking bees are over. Thanksgiving, es- 
pecially in New England, is celebrated with 
thankfulness and gratitude toward the Giver 
of all. Here, then, is an opportunity fora 


review of the season’s crop 
work. Have pupils make a 
written list of all the kinds of 
crops that have been raised in 
the neighborhood and the use 
made of each. Have thisdone 
as a test of the survey work 
done during September and 
October. 

In connection with the pro- 
gram for Thanksgiving cele- 
bration in school, encourage 
the pupils to select poems, 
songs and stories that are 
connected with the local crops 
and their use, as the following 
poems: Whittier’s ‘‘Corn- 
Song;’”’ Riley’s ‘‘When the | - 
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Frost Is on the Punkin;’’ Mary 
Howitt’s ‘‘Cornfields.’’ 

Some of the more interesting results of the 
survey work may be tabulated on the board, 


‘or may be given by one or more pupils. 


SURVEY OF LIVESTOCK 


In November comes the final decision as to 
the success or failure of the livestock on the 
farm—whether to sell certain of che cows, 
sheep, hogs and chickens or to keep them 
through the winter. So the early days of 
November is one of.the best times for a local 
survey of livestock. For this purpose have 
prepared by the children during the penman- 
ship period cards similar to the following: 


Livestock Survey 


(025 5 Eee ee WG ea shi sens it askeckcscecacdecide 
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Cows—milk 
Cows—beef 
Calves 
Yearlings 
Other cattle 
Horses 
Mules 

Colts 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Hens 
Chickens 


‘ 





Home Project—Chickens Ready for Inspection 


In general, let each child survey his or her 
home farm. If there is more than one child 
in the school from a family, assign neighbor- 
ing farms not represented in the school, so the 
survey will be as complete as possible. 

In this connection have a separate division 
of the survey showing what livestock the boys 
and girls of the neighborhood have raised. 

The teacher with a selected group of chil- 
dren may visit some of the homes on Satur- 
days, or the near-by homes during the noon 
hour, and see the sheep, hogs or chickens 
raised by children. If word of the visit is 
sent beforehand all may be in readiness tor 
inspection. 

Often some of the children are willing to 
tell the school of their methods with chickens, 
calves, sheep and pigs, and with other 
ventures. 

It is true that the home has a greater in- 
fluence over the boy and girl, in connection 
with home projects, than the school, but the 
teacher may stimulate interest and give 
encouragement. 

If you are a country teacher it is one of your 
great missions to show the boys that they should 
stay upon the farm, or rather that the farm is 
a good place to stay on for life.—Sharp. 











“November Is One of the Best Times for a Local Survey of Livestock” 
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Teaching Children to Make Model Aeroplanes 


_An Excellent Foundation for Aeronautic Education 


BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS, Author of ‘‘The Boy’s Book of Model Aeroplanes,’’ ‘‘The Second Boy’s Book of Model Aeroplanes,’’ etc. 


O PASTIME gives more pleas- 
ure and has perhaps so great 
7 an educational value as the 
A construction of model aero- 
planes. Anyone with a little 

wa patience may readily build one 
of the marvellous toys which will sail aloft 
under its own power. The materials required 
are readily obtained at very trifling expense. 
Few of us can fly or perhaps wish to do so, 
but anyone may enjoy the thrill of conquering 
the air with one of these fascinating ma- 
chines modeled by his own hands. 

The science of aviation has grown of late 
by such leaps and bounds, and promises to 
affect so many sides of our daily life, that no 
one can afford to neglect it. It promises to 
play a decisive part in the great war and soon 
to have wide application in carrying the mails 
and passengers the world over. To under- 
stand the wonderful new science there is no 
better plan than to begin with the study of 
model aeroplanes. While enjoying this fas- 
cinating pastime an excellent foundation is 
being laid for an education in aeronautics. 
The bey or girl who builds 2 model aeroplane 
which will fly gains a gvasy of the subject 
which the study of books alone woud not give. 

The progress in building model aeroplanes 
has been as remarkable in its way as the con- 
struction of the large man-carrying machines. 
The writer attended several model aeroplane 
contests in the early days of the new sport 
when the most successful models succeeded 
in hopping about for only a few feet. Later, 
when flights of one hundred feet were made, 
the achievement was thought as remarkable 
in its way as the flights ofthe famous avia- 
tors. ‘To-day the best of these models fly for 
more than one mile. The work of designing 
and building model aeroplanes is wholly the 
achievement of b»ys, who have solved these 
problems of flight for themselves. They are 
a wonderful evidence, if proof be required, of 
the natural mechanical genius of the Ameri- 
can boy. 

The materials needed for constructing m..Jel 
aeroplanes are not only very cheap, but can 
readily be obtained by boys in all 
parts of the country. You will 

















Francis Arnold Collins 


It is interesting work to make every part 
of a model aeroplane with one’s own hands, 
including the shaping of the propellers and 
the bearings on which they turn. If one pre- 
fers, however, to assemble a model with less 
effort it is easy to purchase these parts ready 
made at a small ex- 
pense. The supply 
houses furnish pro- 
fusely illustrated cata- 
logues from which the 
beginner may select a 
variety of parts and 
greatly simplify nis 
work. From these 
markets may also be 
purehased at trifling 





soned spruce or some tough wood, measuring 
about three-eighths by one-eighth of an inch. 
The stick used for the base should be at least 
twelve inches in length, so that it will extend 
out an inch on either side. To join the sticks, 
mortise them slightly, then glue together and 
wind with strong thread. Since the motors; 
consisting of strands of rubber bands, must 
be attached to the front or pointed end of the 
frame, stout, hook-shaped pieces of wire must 
be bound tightly over the point. (See draw- 
ing.) The axles of the propeller must turn in 
holes drilled.through the base stick. Two 
small pieces of metal tubing about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter should be procured and 
holes drilled in the outer ends of the -base 
stick just large enough to allow them to pass 
through. The tubes should extend out a quar- 
ter-inch on either side. 

The propellers present the most complicated 
problem of the model aeroplane. A _ great 
deal of study has been devoted by amateurs 
and experts to designing the propellers, in 
order to get the greatest possible thrust or 
pull with the least weight. The writer would 
advise the beginner to purchase his first pro- 
peller ready-made, and use it as a model for 
carving others. The propellers for the base 














30° a 





expense strips of sea- 
soned spruce or bamboo 
especially adapted for 
the work. 

It is well to begin the model by building the 
frame on which the wings or planes and 
motors will be mounted. Construct a triangle 
three feet in length with a base of ten inches. 
The triangle may be built of strips of sea- 


Frame and Detail 


already constructed should be ten inches in 
length. If you prefer to carve them yourself, 
procure blocks of wood ten inches in length, 
one in width, and three-quarters inch thick. 
Draw diagonal lines on the larger surface from 
the opposite corners, to determine the exact 
center, and drill a hole about one- 
sixteenth inch in diameter. The 





need some strong, tough wood, 
preferably spruce, some silk or 
light, closely woven cloth, rubber 
bands, andbamboo. These are the 
best materials for the purpose to 
be found the world over. A ser- 
viceable model which will fly for 
a considerable distance may be 
made of makeshift materials such 
as any average boy is sure to find 
about the house. There are, be- 
sides, many firms throughout the 
country which supply the materials 
required for model construction at 
very reasonable prices, and these 
are so light that they can readily 
be sent by mail for a few pennies. 





Winding Up a Model Aeroplane for a Flight 





wood may now be cut away 
with a sharp knife, forming the 
blades. 
of designs and it will be founda 
good plan to study the propellers 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs and copy them. After you 
have begun to fly your model you 
can carry out many different ideas 
in propeller designs and find from 
actual tests which wiil propel your 
model the best. 

The propellers bought ready- 
made are neatly mounted on axles 
ready to be connected up with the 
motors. If you carve your own 
propellers insert a piece of stiff 











There is a great variety. 
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Model Aeroplane Described in Diagrams 


wire in the hole at the center 
of the propeller hub, and fasten 
it rigidly in position by “binding 
the end at the opposite side. The 
wire or axle of the propeller is 
then passed through the little 





Another View of Same Aeroplane 


til your model flies on an even 
keel, or without starting up at an 
abrupt angle, or falling back on 
its tail. You will soon get the 
trick of flying your model by re- 
adjusting the wings and the 





tube at the base of the frame and 
turned over in the form of a blunt 
hook about an inch inside, to hold 
the strands of the propeller. The 
motor consists of several strands 
of flat rubber which are looped 
from the hook at the end of the 
frame to that of the propellers. 
he best results are obtained by 
using the special rubber which 





power of your rubber strand 
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motor. 
The pleasure of flying your 
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may be bought cheaply from the 
be required, but it is well to have 
propellers in opposite 
=} > tightly twisted, when, 
steadily and swiftly. 
of the planes or wings 


model aeroplane supply houses. 

About six strands of rubber will 
plenty on hand. The motor is wound up and 
energy is stored for the flight by turning the 
directions until the 
strands of rubber are 
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om ——~~amnm9an9ON-—<s«snwinding, they 
spin the propellers 
We have purposely 
left the construction 
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until the last because they call for careful 
workmanship, and the experience you have 
gained in constructing the other parts 





‘Main Plane or Wing and Small Plane or Wing 


frame may be covered with silk or bamboo 
paper and varnished. It is well to begin with 
flat wings; later they may be slightly curved 
by bending the outer edges. The best curve 
may be found by copying other models, or, 
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Pontoon 
better yet, by actual practice. 
The wings are attached to the frame by 
merely tying them with rubber strands. This 
enables you to move them back and forth un- 





will have given you good practice. You 
will need two planes, one measuring 
thirty by five inches and a second plane 
about fifteen by five inches. First build 
the frames, using strips of spruce about 
one-sixteenth inch by three-sixteenths 
inch. In constructing the larger plane, 
use three long strips, as indicated in 
the accompanying drawing. Mortise 
the ends, and glue and bind with strong 
thread. It is important that the work 
be very neatly done to reduce the wind 
resistance. The second plane is made 
in the same way. A series of strips or 
braces of thin bamboo about one-quarter 
inch wide are then attached at regular 
intervals by gluing and tying. The 








Aeroplane Mounted on Pontoons to Sail on Water 


model will be greatly increased 
by mounting it on pontoons so 
that it will float on the water and 
rise from its surface. The pon- 
toons are very easy to construct. 
Secure a thin wooden board not 
more than one-sixteenth inch 
thick and cut six ovals, five 
inches in length and one in 
width. Two of these disks are 
then fastened together by cross- 
sticks and the whole covered with two or 
more thicknesses of bamboo paper, and 
varnished. Two of these are fastened to the 
rear of the model and one at the front, as 
shown in the accompanying photographs, so 
that the model will float on the water in a 
horizontal position. When the motors have 
been wound up and the model is released, it 
will skim gracefully over the water and rise 
in a few feet. 








Practical Instruction 
By Mary Pressly 

OS hig give our boys practical instruction 

while the girls are having domestic 
training, we are working out a plan for co- 
operative teaching. I have gone toa number 
of men, not necessarily the so-called ‘‘lead- 
ing men,’’ but each skilled in some line, and 
asked each to give two hours some 
afternoon to helping the boys. Wemade 
out a schedule of dates, and the boys 
visit each man in turn for an informal 
lecture about his business. A teacher 
goes along, of course. When we visit 
the blacksmith’s shop, for instance, 
the owner, in his working clothes, 
shows the boys the difference between 
cast and wrought iron, the proper ad- 
justment of a horseshoe, and the like. 
(He and the teacher have already 
decided what points would be most 
valuable to the class.) <A horse-trader 
shows some of his stock, telling how 
to judge a horse, and the boys try to 
estimate the worth of each animal, 


(Continued on pare 7 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The 
Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny 
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COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO! 


Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
My dame has lost her shoe ; 

My master’s lost his fiddling-stick, 
And don’t know what to do. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
What is my dame to do? 
Till master finds his fiddling-stick, 
She’ll dance without her shoe. 
Model the cock and the shoe. 


THE COCK AT SUNRISE 


Hear the cock crowing at sunrise ; 

He says his master has lost something. 

He has lost his fiddling-stick. 

He says his mistress has lost something. 

She has lost her shoe. 

His master must look for the fiddling- 
stick. 

His mistress must look for the shoe. 


Cut and paste the cock on a fence with the 
sun behind him. 


THE *COCK’S STORY 


Once upon a time there was a house 
where people were always losing things. 
The master lost his fiddling-stick, and 
the mistress lost one shoe. 

If they put things in their proper 
places they would not be lost. 

The master should put his fiddle and 
bow in a case. 

The bow is his fiddling-stick. 

The mistress should put her shoes in 
a shoe-bag. 

One day the cock sang a new song. 
Here itis: 

The cock doth crow 
To let you know, 
If you be wise, 
’Tis time to rise. 
Cut and paste all the different kinds of 


shoes and slippers you can. Cut and paste 
the master’s fiddle and bow. 


Cotton- Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
} ing exercises. 

{ 2 Givethecards to pupils for seut work } 
{ lessons, Tell them to copy the sentences 
} and illustrate them. 








al 


How to Use the Lessons 





AA 


3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from; which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 


‘i the pupils to write. -: 


THE COCK’S MASTER AND MISTRESS 


My master plays a gay tune. 

He plays on a fiddle with three strings. 
He cannot play without a fiddle-bow. 
My mistress dances as he plays. 

She cannot dance in one shoe. 

Who will find the lost shoe? 

Who will find the fiddle-bow? 
Terence McDiddler found them both. 
‘Terence McDiddler, 

The three-stringed fiddler, 

Can charm, if you please, 

The fish from the seas.” 


Cut and paste a cock near a barn and 
windmill. Cut and paste a fiddle with three 
strings. Draw a border of fish. 








NOVEMBER WINDS 
Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 


Draw and color a border of oak leaves, and 
one of maple leaves. Draw a November pic- 
ture with the trees bare. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN NOVEMBER 
Cackle, cackle, Madam Goose! 
Have you any feathers loose? 
Truly have I, little fellow, 
Half enough to fill the pillow; 
And here are quills, take one or ten, 
And make from each pop-gun or pen. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 


—--- as 


E. A. P. 
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Cut and paste a flock of geese flying south 
in November. Cut a quill pen and pop-gun. 


HUNTING IN NOVEMBER 
Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Father’s gone a-hunting, 
Mother’s gone a-milking, 
Sister’s gone a-silking, 
Brother’s gone to buy a skin, 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in. 
Write a sentence containing the word, 
‘Father,’’ one containing the word, ‘‘Moth- 
er,’’ “Sister,’’ ‘‘Brother.’’ 
Model a rabbit, a milking-stool and a baby’s 
cradle. 


A NOVEMBER LULLABY 
Hush-a-bye baby, 
On the tree top, 

When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, 

Down will come baby, 
Bough, cradle, and all. 


Cut and paste the baby in a cradle in a tree. 
Cut and paste a little papoose in a cradle. 


. THE NORTH WIND IN NOVEMBER 


The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin do then, 
Poor thing? 
He’ll sit in the barn 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 
. Draw the barn and the robin. Draw many 


barnyard animals. Do you throw out crumbs 
for the birds in November? 


PIES FOR THANKSGIVING 


There was an old woman 
Sold puddings and pies, 
She went to the mill, 
And the dust flew in her eyes, 
While through the streets 
To all she meets, 
She ever cries, 
Hot pies! Hot pies! 
We all eat pies on Thanksgiving. 
We eat apple and pumpkin pies. 
We eat turkey and plum pudding too. 
We eat mince pies and apple tarts. 
Cut and paste a table and set it for Thanks- 


giving with everything good to eat. Cut the 
chairs and furnish a real dining room. 


Satie 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. The rooster is white with black ruff, wing and tail. 
His comb and wattles are scarlet, his bill and feet orange. The slipper is light blue with white lining and the bow is yellow-brown. ‘The subject of next 
month’s outline is ‘‘To market, to market, to buy a plum eake.”’ 





Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

My dame has lost her shoe ; 
} My master’s lost his fiddling-stick, 
And don’t know what to do. 


fea 20e 








Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

What is my dame to do? 
Till master finds his fiddling-stick, 
oe She’ll dance without her shoe. 











Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, at 

20 centsadozen. No orders for less than one dozen, but if 

desired orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother 

Goose Outlines and the double page posters, as shown on 

pages 34 and 35, at the prices quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every month. 
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Thanksgiving Language Work for the First Grade 


BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS, Professor of English, School of Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Author of ‘‘Live Language Lessons’’ 
THE FIRST OF FOUR ARTICLES ON TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 


OME practical suggestions, 
4 presented through a few type 
lessons briefly sketched, will 
! serve our teachers best, I feel, 
feo in planning theirlanguage les- 
sons for Thanksgiving time. 

Such exercises may well begin with the 
first week in November. There is a wealth 
of work todo. The language period should 
be made the expression side of all of the con- 
tent subjects, history, geography, nature and 
literature. The pupil should then be given 
opportunity to express himself—to talk about 
the corn, the pumpkins, the apples, the cran- 
berries, the turkey and the other good things 
that help make the Thanksgiving feast. He 
should be given a chance to hear and to tell 
the tales of the Pilgrims and the pioneers, 
to dramatize choice stories and recite poems 
expressive of the spirit of the holiday, to 
play language games, to enrich his vocabu- 
lary, and finally to prepare and present be- 
fore parents and other classes a Thanksgiving 
program. This program should be an out- 
growth of the daily lessons. As such, it be- 
eomes a benefit and not a burden to the teach- 
er and the school, reinforcing the work, by 
giving to it a true social motive. 

A BEGINNING LESSON 

To open the way, one first grade teacher, 
the day following Halloween, gave the pupils 
opportunity to tell of their fun with the jack- 
o’-lanterns and ‘‘spooks.’’ When their minds 
had been cleared of excitement by this in- 
teresting expression exercise, she turned 





their attention towards the Thanksgiving 
work by asking, 
‘‘What holiday comes next?’’ 
‘*Thanksgiving, 


’? 


was the prompt reply. 


‘‘Why do we remember Thanksgiving ?’’ 

The various answers showed that the chil- 
dren thought of the holiday mainly as a vis- 
iting day and time of feasting. They had 
only vague ideas as to its purpose. A few 
more questions were asked to draw out the 
meaning of the day, and the exercise was 
closed with a promise that they should hear 
next morning, — 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST THANKS- 
GIVING 


‘Many years ago,’’ began the teacher, 
‘‘there were no white people in this coun- 
try. Only the Indians lived here. There 
were no towns, no gardens, nofarms. There 
were only great forests and mountains and 
prairies, over which wild animals and Indians 
roamed. 

‘‘After a while, however, there came a 
little band of brave men with their wives 
and children to make homes in this new land. 
They were called Pilgrims. These people 
had been almost driven away from their 
homes in England because they wished to 
worship the Lord in a different way from 
other people there. The Pilgrims wanted to 
live where they could be free, so they came 
to America, sailing over the ocean in the 
good ship Mayflower. 

‘One cold day in December, just before 
Christmas, they landed here. They did not 
have much to eat nor much to wear, and there 
were no houses built to shelter them from 
the snow. But they thanked the Lord for 
bringing them safely over the stormy sea and 
they went bravely to work to make their lox 
cabins. Of course they suffered a great deal 
from cold and hunger and many of them 


grew ill and died. When spring came not 
more than half of them were left. 

‘‘The Indians did not harm the poor Pil- 
grims. One of these red men, Squanto, came 
often to visit the white men and to teach 
them how to plant theircorn. After a while 
Chief Massasoit also came with his warriors. 
He, too, treated the white people kindly. 

‘‘The Pilgrims worked hard all that sum- 
mer, and when autumn came their gardens 
and fields gave them a good harvest of corn, 
pumpkins, beans and other things to eat. 
How do you suppose the Pilgrims felt? In 
what way did they thank the Lord? They 
set apart a day for Thanksgiving, on which 
they fasted and prayed and praised God for 
his goodness. After their services were over, 
they had afeast. To this first Thanksgiving 
dinner their Indian friends were invited. 
And they came, Chief Massasoit with ninety 
of his band. To help out the dinner, the 
Indians brought several deer they had killed. 
The white hunters came in with wild turkeys 
and ducks, and the fishermen brought fish 
and clams.’’ 

‘‘What did the gardens give for the din 
ner?’’ they were asked. As various things 
were named the words were written on the 
board. Other questions were asked to lead 
the children to talk about the Pilgrims and 
the First Thanksgiving. 

This work opened the way for a series of 
historical lessons about the Pilgrims. The 
stories of ‘‘The Indians and the Jack-o’- 
Lantern,’’ ‘‘The Brass Kettles,’’ ‘“‘The Two 
Boy Captives,’’ ‘‘Francis Billington’’ and 
others suitable for this grade were enjoyed, 
retold and dramatized. * 


*These and other stories may be found in ‘Colonial Children,"’ by 
Pratt, and “Pilgrim Stories,"’ by Pumphrey. Price 40 cents each. 
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After this work on the Pilgrims the chil- 
dren were led to talk about pioneer days. 
From their parents they learned many stories 
of interest about life in earlier times, and 
they brought these experiences to share with 
their classmates. Language was thus blended 
with history and both studies were helped. 


TALES OF THE THANKSGIVING FEAST 


Another series of live language lessons 
grew out of the talks by pupils and teacher 
on the various products that make the Thanks- 
giving dinner. : 

To enliven this exercise the children made 
a little play in which each chose some article 
of food in the feast to represent. One was 
a pumpkin pie, another a piece of ‘‘johnny- 
cake,’’ another cranberry sauce, another was 
a dish of mashed potatoes, still another the 
turkey. When every pupil had selected his 
part, each one told all he could about him- 
self in some such way as this: 

‘Tama piece of johnny-cake. I was made 
from corn. The corn grew in the field. 
When it was ripe the big ears were picked 
and the corn was taken tothe mill. Here it 
was ground into meal. The meal was then 
taken by the cook and mixed with water and 
baking powder and salt. Then it was put 
into the oven and baked into johnny-cake fcr 
the feast.’’ 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


Another interesting language lesson based 
on the feast is a guessing game. For illus- 
tration, one pupil rises and suggests in a sen- 
tence or two a product from the farm: as, 

‘Tam smallandround. I grow on trees. ’’ 

The other pupils then guess by asking com- 
plete questions as, 

‘‘Are you a cranberry ?’’ 

‘No, I am not a cranberry. ’”’ 

‘‘Are you a hazelnut ?’’ 


BY IDELLA 


IOW, each sense presents a 
knowledge through its own 
peculiar sphere. Because the 
4 eye is more quickly and easily 
trained than the other sense 
organs, there is frequently a 
tendency to rely too much upon sight and to 
neglect the other senses. Ifthe eye training 
is the only sense that a child has developed, 
then his powers of observation are imper- 
fectly developed, for all of his senses should 
be brought to bear upon one another in order 
to obtain a complete knowledge of any sub- 
ject. For instance an apple can be recognized 
through all of the senses, by seeing, by tast- 
ing, by smelling, by feeling and by listening 
to the rattling of the seeds. 

In reading, if achild has received nosense 
training, he does not grasp the content of 
what he is reading, his eyes become focused 
upon symbols. On the other hand, if a 
child has been fully developed through his 
perceptive powers, he will glance at a sen- 





‘No, I am not a hazelnut. ”’ 
‘‘Are you a grape?’’ 
‘‘No, I am not a grape.’ 
**Are you a plum?’’ 
‘Yes, Iam a wild plum.’’ 

The purpose of such a game, it must be 
clear, is two-fold. It gives an opportunity 
for self-expression, and it helps to overcome 
the ‘‘ain’t’’ habit by training the tongue 
in the use of the right form. 

Many other Thanksgiving language games 
can be readily created, aiming at the correc- 
tion of other commonly misused forms. For 
instance, ‘‘What havel?’’ Inthis the pupil, 
holding his hands behind him, is given a 
small object, such as a nut, a cranberry, an 
apple or a grape. This is held out of sight 
of the other pupils while they guess in ques- 
tions like these: 

‘‘Have you a kernel of corn ?’’ 

*‘No, I haven’t a kernel of corn.’’ 

‘‘Have you a peanut?’’ 

*‘No, I haven’t a peanut.’’ 

So the game proceeds until the right ob- 
ject is guessed. The one who guessed cor- 
rectly then takes his place before the class 
and the fun continues. Pictures of things 
suggestive of Thanksgiving may likewise be 
used. 

‘Finding the Turkey’’ is another game 
that helps drill on the right use of ‘‘saw’’ 
and ‘‘seen.’’ Each pupil here is given a 
part, as, the farmer, the chore boy, the milk- 
maid, the housewife, the horse, the dog, the 
cow, the sheep, the duck, andotheranimals and 
fowls. The pupils bow their heads while the 
turkey slips about the room and touches one 
of them. The farmer then passes around 
asking of each one, ‘‘Have you seen my tur- 
key?’ ‘‘No, I have not seen it,’’ comes the 
reply, until the question is asked of the one 
who has been touched by the turkey. He 
replies, ‘‘Yes, I saw it in the barn.’’ This 


Sense Training 
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one then takes the part of the farmer and 
the game goes on as before. 
VOCABULARY WORK 

Children need words with which to ex- 
press themselves. The Thanksgiving time 
offers many exercises for enriching the vo- 
eabulary. 

To vitalize the word study and to enliven 
it, the spirit of play may be easily introduced 
into these exercises. For example, let the 
children play they are little farmers guther- 
ing in the harvest. They may draw an out- 
line of a barn or cellar or granary and write 
in this the names of all of the products of 
the farm they can spell correctly. See which 
one can gather the greatest harvest. 

Another interesting word exercise ‘is the 
finding of words to fill the blanks left in sen- 
tences or insimple rhymes. For illustration: 

Bring the apples, 

Bring the corn, 

Bring the squash and pumpkins, 

For the Thanksgiving morn. 

From a list of words written on the board 
the pupils may find suitable ones to complete 
the rhyme, as rosy, yellow, golden, juicy, 
bright, glad. 

Or give such an exergise as this: 

Mr. Turkey was about in the ——- 
yard. He looked as as a king. He 

—— when the children came round him. 

(Strutting, walking, big, barn, back, 
proud, haughty, gobbled, scolded. ) 

These vocabulary exercises make excellent 
seat work and stimulate an interest in find 
ing the choice words. Many other such les- 
sons may be easily worked out. 

DRAMATIZING STORIES 

No other language work is more interest- 
ing tothe child than this. It is most helpful, 
too, in cultivating a spirit of freedom anée 


(Continued on page 72) 
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tence or a lineand get the thought. In later 
years he will grasp the whole paragraph or 
even a printed page at a glance. He should 
never be allowed to plod along in his reading. 

Remember that if sense training is used 
there will be no poor readers. 


READING GAMES 


Hide and Seek: The teacher selects a list 
of words that occur in the reading lesson. 
The children are told to take their places at 
the blackboard. Then the teacher will say 
‘‘Hide’’ and every child will turn his face 
close to the board while she writes a word 
as ‘‘sure.’’ Then she will say ‘‘Look’’ and 
erase the word immediately. The children 
will instantly reproduce in writing the word 
that they saw. If the slow sensed child 
does not see the word at a glance, then the 
teacher should repeat the process until he 
gets it. With a game of this sort, a child 
will soon make rapid progress in the recog- 
nition of words. Use short, easy words. 


Catching Big Words; The teacher selects 
alist of difficult words that occur in the read- 
ing lesson. She will pronounce the word 
clearly and distinctly for the class to repeat 
after her, and if necessary the meaning of 
the word is discussed. Then the teacher pro- 
nounces the word again, making a pause be- 
tween the syllables, as, ‘‘su-per-in-tend- 
ent.’’ ‘‘How many parts in this word?’’ 
‘‘Write su, then per, then in,’’ etc., until 
the word is written. This device not only 
helps the child to spell the word, but shows 
him that the word is made up of phonograms. 
Thus, by the time a child has reached 
the third grade he can spell, write and rec- 
ognize almost any word in the English lan- 
guage. 

Picture Game; The teacher writes slowly 
a new, difficult word while the children are 
closely observing. She will say, ‘‘Look at 
this word sharply. Close your eyes. Can you 
see the picture?’ Look again. Close your 
eyes. Write the word.’’ After the word is 





rh 


written the children will compare their word 
with the one written by theteacher. If they 
see a mistake, they will write the word 
again. This game not only helps the children 
to recognize words in their reading lesson, 
but it is one of the dominant factors in help- 
ing them to spell. 


ARITHMETIC GAMES 


In arithmetic, sense training can be won- 
derfully developed, for children must respond 
quickly to rapid drills in number. 

Turn the Wheel: Part of the class are at 
the blackboard while the rest of the class are 
grouped in the front of theroom. One child 
at the front turns the number wheel (found 
in almost every schoolroom equipment), giv- 
ing the combinations while the children at the 
board are writing the answers in a column. 
If the slow child fails to think and write any 
number, he makes a dash, and tries to catch 
the next number. If the child turning the 
wheel hesitates, then the class quickly re- 
sponds. This is a valuable game, for the 
children who are observing the wheel are see- 
ing and thinking the combinations, while 
those at the board are obtaining results 
through motor co-ordination; they think, 
hear and write. 

Ball Game: Large numbers are written 
on the floor withecrayon. Thechild bounces 
a ball on the number and catches it on the 
answer. All of the four fundamental proc- 
esses can be worked out. Thus: 5 9 7 3 2 
6 4 8 multiply by 2 or add by 6. By plac- 
ing a tens figure before these numbers, as 15 
19 17 18 12 16 14 18 or 25 49 67 93 52 76 
84 88 the process of division and subtraction 
can be used. . 

Games with hoops, bean bags and marbles 
also are helpful. 


NATURE STUDY 


In nature study, all of the senses can be 
developed. Nature is full of sounds which 
the trained ear intercepts. The song of the 
birds, the hum of the insects, the cry of an- 
imals is heard on all sides, yet few of us 
can identify a tenth part of these living 
things through their sounds, which are ex- 
actly as characteristic as the plumage, the 
fur and the markings, that appeal to us 
through the eye. 

Probably eighty per cent of persons living 
in the country fail to discriminate correctly 
between the toad and the frog, when, in 
puddles and pools, these cheerful little an- 
imals sing their “spring notes. One-half do 
not know the names of the birds and three- 
fourths do not recognize the birds that fill 
the woods to overflowing with sweet mel- 
odies. How many of us are able to dis- 
criminate between the different notes of the 
robin who hops around our dooryard? The 
early days of August are characteristic of 
shrill, vibrating sounds of insects unrecog- 
nized by us. The fact is, we pass through 
a world of sounds, hearing little. Theschools 
are largely at fault. If teachers will study 


these characteristic sounds for themselves, 
they will be able to impart this knowledge. 
In smell, each plant, shrub, fruit and leaf 
This sense 
Do not 


has its own characteristic odor. 
should be tested with closed eyes. 
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allow the children to see the articles before 
testing. All kinds of fruits, vegetables, ex- 
tracts, leaves, woods and flowers can be used. 
Thus, recognize by smell a bouquet of sweet- 
peas, nasturtiums, dahlias, ete. 

The sense of taste, like the sense of smell, 
must not be dependent upon the sight, but it 
must have the help of the sense of smell, for 
without the smell food is tasteless. If a 
blindfolded person closed his nostrils while 
drinking lemonade, he would think that he 
was drinking water. Sugar, salt, pepper, 
soda, cream of tartar, alum, all kinds of 
spices, fruits, nuts, and berries can be used 
for testing. Discriminate between a Baldwin 
and a Jonathan apple; a Bartlett and a F'lem- 
ish Beauty pear. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


In geography, every tinkling rill by the 
roadside, every crumbling rock, every alluvial 
deposit, and every change in weather condi- 
tions conveys intelligence through the eye, 
the feeling, the hearing, and the smelling, of 
the alert mind. 

In history, the eye that sees things has a 
vivid imagination of heroes and events. 
Such an eye will imagine the struggling con- 
ditions of the pioneers and the Pilgrims, or 
realize somewhat the awfulness of the pres- 
ent war. 


EAR TRAINING 


In music, the mind of the child should be 
trained to comprehend different pitches and to 
imitate tones through the training of the ear. 

1. Sing a phrase with ‘‘loo’’ and ask the 
child to respond by singing the notes. 

2. Ask,a pupil to sing a phrase of a famil- 
iar song and another child to respond by 
singing the notes. } 

3. Ask a pupil to sing the words of part 
of asong and another child to respond by 
singing the notes. 

The tones in their scale relations must be 
learned well before one can sing by note. 

4, Ask the child who is a ‘‘monotone’’ togo 
to the cloakroom. Point to one child to come 
to the front of the room and sing the scale 
or asong. Ask the child in the cloakroom 
to guess who is singing. If he cannot guess, 
let him look at the singer. He should close 
his eyes, and listen intently while the song 
is repeated. Give this child other ear 'train- 
ing games that are found under Miscella- 
neous Games, so that hemay think sounds 
correctly. Give individual work. 


MISCELLANEOUS GAMES 
Ear Training (without the help of sight): 

1. Place wood, glass, crayon, tin cup, eras- 
er, etc., on the table while the children are 
hiding their faces. Tap one of these articles 
with a ruler, cover them up with acloth ora 
desk blotter, and ask what article made that 
sound. Then repeat the process by tapping 
on two or more articles and, finally, on all 
of the articles. Call especially upon the dull 
children to name the objects successively. 
Tap once upon one object, twice upon an- 
other, etc., then ascertain what objects were 
struck and how many times. 

2. This game is similar to the preceding. 
Take these objects and tap them on the desk. 
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Finally take two objects and tap them on the 
desk at the same time. The children will 
think intensely to discriminate between these 
sounds. Ask the dull child to tell the differ- 
ence between the sound of a ball and the 
sound of a jackknife. 

3. Place a group of small objects (unseen) 
in a crayon box, put on the cover and let the 
child shake the box and guess what is in it. 

4, While children are hiding, drop three 
or four marbles in the crayon box in quick 
succession. How many marbles were dropped ? 
How many were large? Did the marbles all 
make the same sound? Repeat the process 
with marbles of the same size dropped from 
a high place; from a low place. 

5. Drop coins on the desk and tell their 
value. First distinguish between a cent and 
a half-dollar; a cent and a quarter; a cent 
and a ten-cent piece, etc. 

6. Clap a measure of two peats, one of 
three, one of four, then two measures of 
each. The teacher claps first, then the child 
imitates. This stimulates the power of con- 
centration. 

7. While children are hiding, three chil- 
dren stand at a given place. The teacher 
points to one child to walk quickly across the 
front of the room and back again. Before 
the children are allowed to raise their heads, 
the teacher changes the places of the children 
who are performing. Then the teacher says, 
‘‘Ready,’’ and the children in their seats 
guess who was walking. Finally let two 
children walk across the room. If the teacher 
does not change the places of those perform- 
ing, the children will rely partly on sight, 
looking instantly at the child whose step 
stopped at that particular point. 

8. Children stand in a circle. One child 
is blindfolded and stands in the center. 
Children change places, the center child try- 
ing to catch someone. This game is excel- 
lent for a subnormal child. 

9, “Belling the Cat.’’ <A bell is hung 
around the neck of a child. A blindfolded 
child tries to catch the cat. This game de- 
velops the senses of hearing and touch. 

10. Blindfold a pupil. Place a clock any- 
where in the room some distance from the 
child and let him find it. The power of con- 


‘centration of sound is associated witha defi- 


nite place. In blindfolding always use a 
paper bag, which can be easily slipped over 
the child’s face. This is more sanitary than 
a handkerchief. 

Sounds with the Voice: 

11. Children stand in a cirele. Child in 
center is blindfolded. Some child touches 
him. He asks, ‘‘Who is it??? The other 
child answers, ‘‘It is I.’’ The center child 
guesses the child’s name. Then the class 
answers,’’ ‘‘It is he,’’ or, ‘‘It is not he,’’ 
etc. This game may be repeated by having 
two children touch the blindfolded child, in 
which case these forms will be used, ‘‘It is 
we,’’ “‘It is not they,’’ etc. 

12. Give several commands at once: 
‘John, bring me achair,’’ ‘‘Close the cloak- 
room door,’’ ‘‘Put that pencil on my desk, ’’ 
‘Run up the second isle and take your seat, ’’ 
ete. This is excellent for concentration. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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PLANT HOLDERS FOR WINTER GREENS 


MARTHA FELLER KING 
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Warm Lunches in the Rural School 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Rural School Specialist, Minnesota 


GROUP of rural teachers, con- 
versing recently on the topic 
of warm lunches, expressed 
themselves unanimously in 
favor of the hot dish at noon, 
but with one accord they be- 
gan to make excuses. One said, ‘‘We have 
no well near to furnish the water in the 
necessary quantity;’’ another, ‘‘Our room is 
too crowded to admit the equipment;’’ a 
third, ‘‘Where will the money come from ?’’ 
and the last speaker voiced the ery of so 
many teachers, ‘‘My school board say it is 
only a fad, and we have enough to accomplish 
in the few school hours without the additional 
burden of serving warm lunches. ’’ 

Turning to me, the normal training teacher 
said, ‘‘You’ll have to admit that any one of 
these obstacles is insurmountable, much as 
we deplore the fact, and greatly as we feel 
the need of a warm dinner for the children, 
especially when the thermometer registers 
twenty degrees below zero day after day.’’ 

But, having met and overcome not only 
every one of these conditions, but also several 
more, the writer will emphatically declare 
that if it should be done, it can be done. 

Four years ago, after having watched the 
same pupils eat cold, uninviting dinners from 
tin pails, paper bags, pasteboard boxes and 
what not, for two winters, I cast about for 
some remedy. At that time the rural warm 
lunch was only read about. Timidly I ap- 
proached one member of our school board for 
advice. He said, ‘‘Now let a man speak! 
What sort of a meal can you get up for five 
cents? Nothing, absolutely nothing worthy 
the name; but, granted that you could, din- 
ner for you and the twenty pupils would cost 
$1.05 per day—more than $5 per week. Pre- 
posterous! You mustn’t dream such impos- 
sibilities.’’ That did sound reasonable. Yet 
the sight of the faces of those children, some 
of whom rose at six o’clock in the morning, 
bolted a hastily prepared breakfast (or per- 
haps none atall) walked or waded two miles 
to school, and sat until noon, only to eata 
cake and pie dinner, was an appeal not to be 
resisted. 
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First Equipment for Serving Warm Lunches 


Yet, water would need to be provided, a 
space cleared in our already crowded room, 
money raised, and a line of action planned 
wise enough to merit the approval and sub- 
sequent cooperation of the patrons and tax- 
payers. 

First, the water question was solved; a five 
gallon cream can having a set-in cover could 
be purchased for $2.00, and one of the boys 
who drove to school could drive to the near- 
est well to fill the can each morning, thus 
providing a supply sufficient for cooking, 
dish-washing and filling the drinking foun- 
tain. 

Under a window near the front of the room 
could be placed a soap box, open side toward 
the room; on this could be placed a 12’’x12” 
two-burner kerosene stove and a large cov- 
ered kettle. Inside the box, the covered 
pasteboard box containing the dishes might 
be placed, leaving room for the teakettle be- 
side it. There was no space anywhere for 
shelves or a table. But 14 yards of white 
oilcloth could cover the front desk while the 
dishes were being washed on it, and then 
spread over the ‘‘kitchen,’’ protecting and 
concealing all. 

The other utensils cost as follows: 


Oil stove - . - . . - $1.00 
Granite teakettle - - - - 1.00 
Dish pan . - - - - - .45 
2 doz. spoons - - - - - .35 
Large granite spoon - - - - .10 
Water can - - - - - - 2.00 
Aluminum dipper - : - - -35 
Kerosene can - - - : - -25 
Granite kettle and cover . - - 1.00 

Total $6.50 


Next, the money must be provided. We 
planned and advertised a ‘‘Community So- 
ciable’’ at one of the homes in the district. 
How we entertained, and how we schemed 
to make honest money, at the same time 
eliminating the ‘‘basket sociable’’ (to which 
so many strenuously object) is quite another 
story; but it was very easily and successfully 
accomplished. At the close of the literary 
program the teacher, on behalf of her pupils, 
addressed the assemblage, making a strong 
plea for the warm lunch. The cost of an 





equipment was itemized, stock on hand in- 
ventoried, and donations were enumerated, 
until the people not only began to be convineed 
that it could be done, but they grew enthu- 
siastic enough to volunteer food stuffs—pota- 
toes, beans, carrots, onions, salt, milk, ete. 
The receipts were sufficient to purchase the 
needed utensils and the following: 

1 doz. cans corn. 

1 doz. cans peas. 

1 doz. cans salmon. 

1 doz. pkgs. macaroni. 

2 teri-cent boxes crackers (for the chance guest). 
5 Ibs. rice. 

5 gals. kerosene. 

1 box matches. 

Lest the canned goods freeze, they were 
kept in a near by cellar. Every school must 
adapt itself to local conditions; it must use 
such foods as can be provided best in its 
locality. 

As our stove was too small to boil any- 
thing, we could not cook meat or beans, but 
as milk was plentiful, canned goods could 
be used advantageously. 

The soap box, pasteboard box, one hundred 
paper napkins, (advertising coffee) and a 
dozen samples of breakfast food were do- 
nated by a merchant. 

Often during that first winter some good 
mother sent word, ‘‘Send me the school ket- 
tle to-night.’’ It always came back filled 
with chicken, beans, beef, potatoes, macaroni 
and cheese, or scalloped potatoes, ready 
cooked, and needing only to be warmed on 
ous tiny stove. The families seemed to vie 
with each other in furnishing delicious din- 
ners, and, for some reason, there was fre- 
quently a guest for dinner and to visit school. 
An account of expenses was kept until June, 
when it was found that twenty-one persons 
(on an average) had been fed for a daily cash 
outlay of fifteen cents. 

Some one said to us one day, ‘‘But what if 
you lived in a place where milk is a luxury, 
and people are too poor to donate food to help 
you get started?’’ One of the chief values 


‘of the warm lunch plan lies in learning to 


use what is close at hand. If the mother of 


(Continued on page 79) 








Present Equipment; the Two-Burner Stove is the Principal Feature 
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TENCILLED DESK SET 


MARTHA FELLER KING 
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DIRECTIONS : Select heavy tinted paper for this desk set. First draw and cut all patterns on light manila paper ; then adjust these so as to save 
as much tinted paper as possible. Make careful measurements and draw the patterns on the tinted paper. Cut on the heavy lines and fold on dash 
lines. Add all decorations before painting. Four blotter corners will be required. Cut a piece of heavy cardboard the size of the blotter desired. 
4 Fold back the diagonal flap of the blotter corner and paste the other two flaps over the cardboard. Slip the blotter under the corners after the design 
is added. Mix enough color for the entire desk set when you are ready to stencil the design. Paint all of one color on each piece before proceeding 
to the next, and keep the color well mixed while working. Green, blue and orange make a pleasing combination on a tan colored paper. A tan or 
brown blotting paper might be selected. Red-violet, yellow-green and blue are beautiful on gray-green paper. A green blotting paper should be 
chosen with this combination. 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be 
given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. 

Black-haired Priscilla wears a gray skirt, a dull blue cape 
and a red cap with a white band. Her stockings and shoes 
are gray with gold buckles. 

Yellow-haired John has a gray waist and gray trousers, 
a white collar, white cuffs, a russet jumper and russet shoes 
and stockings. Both have black bows at the throat, and 














November Poster 


John has a black bow at the one knee that shows. 

Young pupils may leave the turkeys white and merely 
color the wattles red; older pupils may color the turkeys 
brown or a brown-green that will look like bronze. 

Outline heavily after painting. Mount ona piece of green 
oatmeal wall paper 36 by 11 inches as shown in the illus- 
tration, reversing the pattern of the turkey with the spread 
tail and using two of the other pattern. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our dif 
ferent Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
“a these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double 
page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, 
Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
. Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, The Queen of Hearts, 
Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-down-dilly, Tom Tink- 
er’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced 
in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in 
heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 























Duplicates of this double page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. No order 
for less than one dozen, but if desired orders may be 
made up of an assortment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as shown on page 27, at the 
prices quoted for each. Both of these features appear 

in our pages every month, 
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Story to Dramatize—“The Brahman, the Tiger and the Jackal” 


Retold by ANNA MAE BRADY, Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota; Story Teller at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Suggestions for Dramatizing 

HE children will enjoy drama- 
| tizing this little story.* It will 
/ appeal to them because it is 
' childlike, fanciful, full of ac- 
# tion, and has a satisfactory 
ending. The mere fact that 
a Brahman is a little out of the ordinary adds 
just the bit of mystery needed to interest 
them. 

Children demand poetic justice in their 
stories—good rewarded and evil punished— 
and to them the story would not have ended 
satisfactorily if the tiger had been allowed to 
go free. There is no doubt in their minds but 
that he deserved to be shut up in the cage 
again. 

The plot and language are simple, there- 
fore the story will not need to be told many 
times before the children grasp it. However, 
because it is simple is no reason why the 
teacher should neglect her preparation of it. 
Its setting is a little out of the ordinary, 
therefore it needs careful presentation, in or- 
der that the children may secure the clear-cut 
images so necessary for the work in drama- 
tization later. Because it 7s a little different 
the teacher needs to read and re-read it until 
she can think, feel and move in its being. 

She should take her time in telling the story. 
This does not men too great deliberateness 
nor hesitation but it does mean that each 
event in this, or any story suitable for chil- 
dren, is important, and should not be neg- 
lected. The story teller should realize that 
all are eager to hear what she has to say. 
It may not seem important to remember 
whether the Brahman and the Tiger asked the 
opinion of the tree or the eagle first, but it 
is important nevertheless that the events fol- 
low each other in natural sequence, and the 
teacher must be so familiar with these events 
that there will be no hesi- 
tancy on her part when she 
comes to tell the story. If she 
has a hazy idea of the order 
of incidents, the children will 
have the same kind of an idea 
and, of course, will not be able 
to tell the story, much less to 
dramatize it. A great deal of 
the-value of story telling and 
dramatization lies in the build- 
ing up of a story incident by 
incident. This linking of one 
incident with another is good 
memory training. 

The sympathy of the child- 
ren is enlisted with the Brah- 
man at the very beginning 
of the story, when they hear 
that he is a very good and 
gentle man who treats all 
beasts as if they were his 
brothers. 

*"'The Brahman, the Tiger and the Jackal” 
is foundin “Stories to Tell to Children,’ by 
Sara Cone Bryant (price $1.00); The Horace 
Mann Reader--Book III (price 50c.); “Indian 
Fairy Tales” (price $1.00). and “Quaint Old 


Steries, by Marion Florence Lansing (price 


bc.) 








The Brahman, the Tiger and the Jackal 
N far away India lived a Brahman. A 

Brahman is a very good man who treats all 
animals kindly. 
~ One day while he was out for a walk he 
came upon a Tiger who was locked in a cage 
by the roadside. As soon as the Tiger saw 
him he thought he saw a chance of escape, so 
he called out: 

“‘O good Brother Brahman, please unlock 
this door and let me out.” __ 

**T should like to accommodate you,’’ said 
the Brahman, ‘‘but you know that if I should 

,open the door you would eat me.”’ 

‘Oh, no, Brother Brahman,”’ said the Tiger, 
‘*T would not do such an ungrateful thing.’”’ 

So the Brahman opened the door. But no 
sooner was he free than the Tiger sprang 
upon the Brahman and was going to eat him. 

‘It is not right for you to eat me when you 
promised you would not,’’ cried the Brahman. 

“It is right, and I am going to eat you,”’ 
roared the Tiger. 

“Let us leave it to the first five we meet,’’ 
begged the Brahman. ‘‘I am sure they will 
say it is not right.”’ 

‘‘T am willing to abide by their decision,”’ 
said the Tiger. 

The first one they asked was an old Fruit 
Tree by the wayside. 

‘*O Brother Tree,’’ said the Brahman, ‘‘does 
it seem right that the Tiger should eat me 
when I set him free from his cage?”’ 

‘*During the hot days,’’ said the Tree, ‘‘men 
sit in my shade to rest, but when the cool 
evening comes they stone my boughs for fruit 
and break my twigs. Men are ungrateful. 


Yes, let the Tiger eat the Brahman.”’ 

The Tiger was going to eat him at once but 
the Brahman said, “Wait until we ask four 
more.’’ 





Se 


The next one they asked was an old Bullock 
lying by the road. 

‘‘O Brother Bullock,’’ asked the Brahman, 
“does it seem right to you that the Tiger 
should eat me when I set him free from his 
cage?’’ 

‘“‘T worked hard for my master when I was 
young,’’ said the Bullock. ‘‘Now that I am 
too old to work any more he leaves me here 
to die by the wayside. Men are ungrateful. 
Yes, let the Tiger eat the Brahman.”’ 

Then the Tiger was going to eat him at 
once, but the Brahman said,. ‘‘This is only 
the second; you must ask three more.”’ 

The Tiger was impatient for his meal but 
they went on. After a while they saw an 
Eagle flying high above them. 

‘‘O Brother Eagle,’’ called the Brahman, 
‘do you think it is right for the Tiger to eat 
me when I set him free from his cage?’’ 

‘“‘T harm no man; yet men kill-my young, 
destroy my nest, and shoot at me,” said the- 
Eagle. ‘‘Yes, let the Tiger eat the Brahman.’’ 

This time the Brahman had hard work to 
keep the Tiger from eating him then and 
there. But at last they walked on and soon 
they came to an Alligator lying in the mud. 

“‘Q Brother Alligator,’’ said the Brahman, 
“does it seem right that this Tiger should eat 
me when I let him out of his cage?’’ 

‘*T hunt no man,”’ said the Alligator. ‘‘I 
lie in the mud all day; but every time a man 
sees me he hits me with sticks and throws 
stones at me. Yes, let the Tiger eat the 
Brahman.’’ 

The Tiger was bound to eat him when he 
heard what the Alligator said, but the Brah- 
man begged, ‘‘We’ve only one more to ask.’’ 

This time it was a little Jackal they met 
coming down the road. 

‘*O Brother Jackal,’’ said the Brahman, ‘‘do 
you think it is right for the Tiger to eat me 
when I have set him free from 
his cage?’’ 

“IT do not hear you,’ 
the Jackal. 

So the Brahman repeated in 
a louder voice. 

‘‘What cage are you talking 
about?’’ asked the Jackal. 

‘“‘Why, the cage he was 
locked in.’’ , 

“What kind of cage was 
it?”’ asked the Jackal.° *’ 

‘‘Just an iron cage,’’ said 
the Brahman. 

“T can not  understand,”’ 
said the Jackal. ‘‘You will 
have to show me the cage.’’ 

So they walked back to the 
spot where the cage stood by 
the roadside. 

“You must make it clear,’’ 
said the Jackal. ‘‘Where were 
you, Brother Brahman?’ 

“*T stood here in the road.’”’ 

‘“‘And where were you, 


? 


said 











“As for you, Mr. Tiger, I Thin 


Out Again” 


k It Will Be Some Time Before Any One Lets You 


Brother Tiger?”’ 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Advent 


ures of the Wish Twins--V 


Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 


Mount these pictures on a card and let pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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Country Community Clubs 


BY HENRY C. 


YE read of club organizations 
of various kinds in cities and 
villages to promote _ social 
welfare. The rural district 
is not behind in this work. 

For a long time the need 
has been felt for organized social work in 
country communities. To meet this need, 
various plans have been advocated. Many 
states have been active in arousing the teach- 
ers and other social workers of the commu- 
nities. The results of these efforts have been 
very gratifying and the workers who have 
assumed this new responsibility have felt 
more than repaid for their efforts. Some 
counties have Country Life Conferences, 
where plans are made for the carrying on of 
this work. However, many teachers find it 
difficult to plan an organization of this nature 
and an outline of work to be followed. 

The community of which I am writing is 
largely composed of foreign settlers. They 
have brought with them their old customs, 
pleasures and social activities. It was nec- 
essary to bring the younger people together 
on a common ground where American ideals 
could be set forth in a practical manner. 

Teachers and other leaders of this work 
may, first of all, suggest such an organiza- 
tion to some of the people of the district. 





Talk it over with the young people and those . 


who are likely to be interested. Set a defi- 
nite date for the first meeting. Try to arouse 
interest so they will really feel that they 
themselves want the work. Get a census of 
the district and from it make a list of all 
the people, young and old, who might attend 
such a meeting. See that all these persons 
are notified of the time and place of meeting. 

Everything depends on the success of the 
first meeting. Too often the work will fail 
at this point for lack of adefinite plan. You 
can expect that many who attend this first 
meeting will come out of idle curiosity, some 
may come to ridicule your best efforts. Be 
prepared! Plan what you will do and how 
you will do it; what officers you want, and 
who may possibly be qualified for such office. 
See that some one leads in the nominations 
on a pre-arranged plan, so the meeting does 
not lag. Have a carefully arranged talk by 
the teacher or some other person setting forth 
what the proposed club stands for, what it 
intends to do, and the need for cooperation. 
Try to impress upon your audience the prac- 
tical business side of such an organization. 
Be in earnest, but be natural. In choosing 
officers'see that men or women are put in 
office who really will take hold of the work 
and not assume the responsibilities merely as 
a joke, A 

The teacher might act as temporary chair- 
man, and call for nominations for president. 
Upon the election, preferably by ballot, have 
the president take charge and continue the 
election of officers. In all this work follow 


parliamentary rules as far as possible. A 
vice president, secretary, treasurer and ser- 
geant at arms are elected in the same way. 


Then the constitution and by-laws are read 
by the newly elected secretary, changes made 
if necessary, and these voted upon. This 
will include the time of meeting and other 
things pertaining to this phase of the work 
and may be altered to suit local conditions. 

We are now ready for the social time. 
Have this also definitely arranged. Plan 
something new if possible. We planned a 
‘College Field Meet,’’ which was as follows: 

Arrange the people in two groups. One 
group may be named ‘‘Yale’’ and the other 
‘‘Harvard.’’ 

Events— 

1. Foot Race. (Team that reaches far- 
thest by measuring of feet.) 

2. Disc Throw. (May be a tin or paper 
plate. ) 

3. Peanut Contest. (Carrying twenty-one 
peanuts from one chair to another. ) 

4. Spoon Shuffle. (Passing a number of 
spoons from one place to another and back 
again, one at a time. ) 

5. Whistling. (Contestants form equa. 
sides, and each one eats a dry cracker sand- 
wich; and as soon as able, each whistles. 
The side wins on which all contestants suc- 
ceed first in whistling. 

6. Bag Throw. (Throw a bag filled with 
air—three trials. ) 

7. Arm Stretching Contest. 
side reaches farthest. ) 

8. Foot Race. (Walking fast to a goal, 
keeping tues and heels together. ) 

9. Buzz. (Or some other game. Each 
side chooses a team to represent them in each 
event. The losers score three points, the 
winners five. The side making the’ most 
points wins. ) 

Have a leader for each side to lead in the 
cheering and yelling at the close of each 


(See which 


event. Announce the results at the end of 
each event, Create as much enthusiasm as 
possible, 


You are now organized and ready to ad- 
journ for the first meeting. The members 
are already looking forward to the next meet- 
ing. Plan other meetings similar to this one 
and try to have some new games, 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Art. I. Name and Object. 

Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall 
be the Country Community Club. 

Sec. 2. The emblem shall be triangular in 
shape and as designed. ' 

Sec. 3. Theobject of this organization shall 
be to promote the interest of the community 
socially, financially and educationally. 

Art. II. Membership. 

Sec 1, Anyone in good standing over twelve 
years of age may become a member of this 
organization by signing the constitution and 
paying a fee of — cents. 

Sec. 2. One-third of the active members 
shall constitute a quorum for doing business 
at any regular meeting. 

Art. III. Officers. 
Sec. 1. The officers of this organization 


WEGNER, Ocorto County, Wisconsin 


shall consist of president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer and sergeant at arms. 

Sec. 2.. The officers of this organization to- 
gether with the principal or teacher of the 
school shall constitute an executive board. 

Sec. 3. The program committee shall con- 
sist of three members, the chairman, to be 
appointed by the president, and two mem- 
bers, to be selected by the chairman. A new 
committee shall be appointed every three 
months, the chairman to be appointed ten 
days before making the change. 

Sec. 4. The officers of this organization 
shall be elected quarterly, and by ballot, at 
the regular quarterly business meeting, and 
shall hold office until their successors have 
been elected and qualified. 


Art. IV. Meetings. 

Sec. 1. (a) This organization shall hold 
its annual meeting the second Monday in 
January of each year. 

(b) Quarterly meeting, the last Thursday 
of a quarter consisting of three months. 

(c) Regular, the second and fourth Thurs- 
day of each month throughout the year. 

(d) Special, whenever called by the Exec- 
utive Board, when they shall deem it advis- 
able; and in which case, al! active members 
must receive notice at least twenty-four hours 
prior to such meeting. 


Art. V. Amendments. 

Sec. 1. This constitution may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the active members, 


By-Laws 


Sec. 1. The duties of each officer named 
in the constitution shall be such as usually 
pertain to the office. 

Sec. 2. Allother duties shall be performed 
by the Executive, Social, Program, or spe- 
cial committees. : 

Sec. 3, These by-laws may be amended at 
any regular business meeting by a majority 
vote of the active members, 

NOTE: ‘This constitution and by-laws may be 
changed to suit local conditions, It is the one we 
follow and find satisfactory. It is based upon one 
made up by Miss Mary Birr, Supervising Teacher, 
Oconto County. Our club consists of about fifty 
members and covers a radius of from two to three 
miles. 

A number of interesting programs were 
planned and given, among which was a joint 
meeting with a neighboring district, in the 
form of a National Song Celebration. A box 
social and stereopticon lecture was given; 
the proceeds were used to buy the school an 
organ and for general expenses. Honorary 
members may be included in the organiza- 
tion. Often such members can be induced te 
come out and speak at the meetings. Pro- 
vision can be made for Junior members, those 
who are not old enough to join but who 
want to come. 

An organization of this kind once started 
can easily be turned into a Night School, as 
described by me in Normal Instructor-Pri- 
marv Plans, February, 1917. 
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Decorations for the Thanksgiving Dinner Table | 
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DIRECTIONS: For the chrysanthemum cut several wheels of 

petals like A. This shows one-fourth of the pattern. For the 

stem use a wire ten inches long, winding it with green paper. 

Form a knot at one end to hold the petals in place, and a loop at 

the bottom for a standard. Use B asa pattern for the leaves. 
The place cards need no explanation. 
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Picture Study—“The End of the Trail” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 


O American can see 
| this piece of sculp- 
ture on the bluffs of the 
/ San Francisco harbor 
without wincing a bit at 
its most obvious signifi- 
cance. We call it an 
‘‘awakened conscience’’ 
t and seem satisfied with 
ourselves that we are 
able to feel the pricks. 
Its picturesqueness and 
a strong sense of the dramatic are probably 
the reasons that it was placed there, 
but I do not believe that the artist, 
James Earle Fraser, made it in a 
gush of sentimentality. I think that 
his boyhood spent in the Dakotas, 
while his father, an engineer, was 
laying the tracks of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, brought him in 
touch with the heart of the Indian, 
and that his friendships with the In- 
dian boys whom we know through 
Dr. Charles Eastman’s book, ‘‘An 
Indian Boyhood,’’ enabled him to get 
fully acquainted with the Indian, 
and to respect him. 
‘‘The End of the Trail’’ was un- 
doubtedly the most notable piece of 





Alice Robinson: 





nickel.” 


attic.’’ If the awakened conscience and our 
present sympathy with the Indian as we see 
him where we have put him, at ‘‘the end 
of the trail,’’ is all that has made this group 
the most notable piece of sculpture at the 
San Francisco Exposition, its endurance as a 
work of art would be rather difficult to 
determine. 

In the study of the character of beauty, the 
mind seems always to have obtained pleasure 
from a rhythmic arrangement of lines and 
forms. We find it in the patterns carefully 
worked out on some old clay bowl, we see it 


ject would be much less interesting if there 
were an absence of resistance, 

The ‘‘buffalo nickel,’’ which Mr. Fraser 
also designed, shows the same interesting 
relation of line. The arrangement of the 
great curving back of the buffalo and the let- 
ters within the control of the circle is a beau- 
tiful solution of a problem in design. Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt has suggested that the 
buffalo take the place in American architec- 
ture of the ubiquitous lion. He has forgotten, 
perhaps, that the ancient significance of 
the lion, ‘‘protection,’’ has secured him his 

place in front of so many of our 
and ignores the tenacity 





“THE END OF THE TRAIL” 


It is not often possible for us to have in 
our possession an example of the work of a 
famous sculptor without paying an enormous 
sum of money for it, but James Earle Fraser, 
who made this wonderful piece of sculpture 
that stands on the cliffs overlooking the harbor. 
of San Francisco, also made our new “buffalo 
Observe its beauty the next time you 
have one. 


peal , buildings, 


with which man has always clung 
toasymbol. But the suggestion is 
a good one and certainly to be de- 
sired by anyone interested in Ameri- 
can architecture. ; 

I do not care to mention the 
buffalo nickel and ignore the brave 
Indian on the reverse side. The 
reason the American people have 
failed with the Indian is because they 
recdgnized only his body and did not 
get into communication with his 
spiritual and intellectual life. Mr. 
Fraser has another Indian statue that 
has aroused much feeling, ‘“The 








sculpture at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. If a work of art depends 
on a sentimental appeal to get the 
attention of the public, its popularity 
will last only so long as the sentiment 
is popular. At the time of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, in 1893, a painting called 
‘‘Breaking Home Ties’’ was given first 
place in the attention of the public. At 
that time people were in the habit of cry- 
ing over boys who left the farm and went 
to the city. To-day things are different; 
so many of those boys who were wept over 
have succeeded that we would be more 
inclined to weep over the ones who stayed 
at home; and because of this change in 
sentiment, and also because the picture de- 
pended on this and not on real art qualities, 
‘‘Breaking Home Ties,’’ from the art crit- 
ic’s standpoint, has been ‘‘relegated to the 


This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be mounted 
and hung together where pupils can easily see and study them. Also 
the lesson may be written on the blackboard for children to copy and 


use in booklets with the miniature pictures on page 59. 


in a Panathenaic procession carved around 
aGreek temple. The thing that distinguishes 
this particular group is the remarkable beauty 
of line and dominance of a definite form. In 
the confusion of the many things that we 
see, simple and distinct masses make the 
most decided impression upon the mind. 
That is the reason we do not forget ‘‘The 
End of the Trail.’’ The dominating form of 
it is very clear, easily suggestive of a circle, 
The balance is restored by the spear, which 
the Indian is holding in his arm, and the 
forward movement which the circle suggests 
is controlled by it. Take away the spear and 
we lose the evidence of struggle. The sub- 


Indian at Prayer.’’ One should read 
Dr. Eastman’s account of the relig- 
ious life of the Sioux to appreciate 
it fully. 

James Earle Fraser was born in 
Winona, Minnesota, in 1876. Hestudied art 
in Minneapolis and at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. When he went to Paris, he was 
fortunate enough to become the assistant of 
Augustus St. Gaudens. He was with him 
five years. It was Mr. Fraser who made 
the St. Gaudens medal for, the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

Suggestions: The filling of a given space 
with a symbolic emblem is a good lesson in 
design, to follow the study of the work of 
this sculptor. The design could be worked 
out in clay in low relief, and a demonstra- 
tion of the method of casting in plaster might 
be given. 














An Art with Many Manifestations 


| AN in all stages of his development instinctively craves beauty, which is the natural stimulant for the universal 
| esthetic sense. He also, by the fundamental laws of life, strives to express beauty. 

| this in those fields in which his most intense interests lie. This is the reason for the art expression in Greek temples, 
| Gothie cathedrals, Renaissance palaces, fresco paintings, colonial homes and modern touring cars. The amount of 
concentrated interest present and the kind of interest determine the quality and kind of object. 
only, but there are as many manifestations of it as there are life interests, and the emphasis of its excellence at 
| any time is directed at the particular thing most strongly focal in human consciousness, 
nation and of the individual and is the reason for the ‘‘periods in art.”—Frank Alvah Parsons. 


Naturally he attempts 


There is one art 


This is true both of the 
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See Great Things Large and Little Things Small 


Ce 2x NE day, some fifteen years 
he CN ago, a certain group of tour- 

renal! Bat ists ascended by the little 

SUR ¥:/| railway to the top of Mount 
Peete | Washington. They were for- 

Gre! tunate in the day, as there 
were few clouds below them, and they could 
enjoy the wonderful view of the Presidential 
Range to the right and left, and the level 
country stretching before them as far as the 
eye could carry. Portland harbor was pointed 
out on the horizon. Twice during the short 
stay the clouds drew their curtains across 
the view, then as suddenly removed them, 
and the whole wonderful picture was again 
spread before the eye. It was one of those 
times when the observer does not want to 
hear any conversation, —he wants to give all 
his attention to the one sense of sight. 

The time was all too short before the 
whistle of the locomotive announced the time 
for the return journey. Among the very last 
to hurry to the train were two well-dressed 
women, the same who had been among the 
first to scramble off when the train had 
reached the top. Their eagerness showed 
that they prized every moment of the pre- 
cious time. But for what? Postcards had 
just begun to be a fad, and, although this 
was their first visit, these two women had 
rushed into the souvenir shop, sat down and 
scribbled posteards to their friends during 
the entire hour. Not one minute did they 
give to the view! 

Similarly in school. The really great 
things sometimes receive scant notice, while 
the entire attention of the teacher is focused 
on the small things. 

It happened in the sixth grade. A bright, 
active boy yielded to temptation and tried 
his aim at a fly on the wall. The teacher 
turned just in time to see the missile drop 
to the floor. 

‘‘Who threw that pencil eraser?’’ There 
was a moment’s silence, then Arthur, color- 
ing to his ears, rose and said, ‘‘I did, Miss 
Jones. ”’ 

The teacher required Arthur to remain 
standing while she lectured him and then 
pronounced sentence: ‘‘You may remain at 
recess and write ‘I threw the eraser’ fifty 
times. ”’ 

There was no allowance for the boy in 
him, no word of commendation for his hon- 
esty and his courage, no recognition of his 
manliness; all attention was centered on the 
one misdeed of the morning, perhaps the one 
misdeed of a week. Miss Jones did not con- 
sider that she was depriving the boy of 
needed air and recreation; she did not real- 
ize that the offense was as nothing compared 
to his manly acknowledgment when he prob- 
ably knew what was in store for him. She 
saw great things small. Should the boy have 
been praised for his honesty and the misdeed 
ignored? Not at all; but when a boy does 
twenty fine things, and then makes one lit- 
tle slip, he should not be made to feel that 
only his misdeeds are noticed, and that one 













BY KATHERINE HENRY 


little wrong act obscures all his praiseworthy 
efforts. 

A superintendent was trying very hard to 
save a boy whose home life was a dreary 
round of scoldings, cuffs and neglect. ‘Tom 
was not dressed like the other boys and he 
knew it; he was not brought up like the 
other boys and he felt that too. The boy 
had plenty of faults—who wouldn’t have in 
a home like that?—but he also had some 
good qualities. He needed guidance, en- 
couragement and, most of all, he needed a 
friend, someone who believed in him. The 
superintendent tried to be this friend and as 
the result of a visit he and Tommy had to- 
gether, the boy responded, and for four whole 
days he kept his best self on top. But on 
the fifth day his breakfast was cold, his 
mother was cross, and when, in school, 
Charlie called him ‘‘Tommy rag-tag’’ he 
promptly slapped Charlie’s face. What other 
weapon has a ragged, friendless boy but his 
fist ? 

Instantly the teacher, who did not share 
the superintendent’s faith in the boy, as- 
sumed that Tommy was entirely in the 
wrong—smug, faultless Charlie never did 
anything amiss—and Tommy got all the 
blame and the punishment. There was no 
credit for the four whole days of brave suc- 
cess, no praise for the good things he had 
done during that time. The teacher came 
very near undoing all that the superintend- 
ent had worked so hard to get—a hold on 
the boy. 

There was another visit with Tommy and 
after they had talked the matter over and 
fixed it up with the teacher, the superin- 
tendent said to the boy, ‘‘Now, Tom, I don’t 
want you to let this discourage you. I’m 
not a bit discouraged. I’m pleased. For 
four whole days you’ve been able to keep 
your temper and your tongue, and that’s 
better than you’ve done in a long time. 
Now, do you think the next time you can 
make it a little longer, maybe five days, or 
six? You know if you can keep that up, 
after a while it’1] be much easier. ’’ 

What is it holds us older folk up to our 
best? Is it the unkind criticism, or is it the 
word of commendation? I believe it was 
Wordsworth who said, ‘‘We live by admira- 
tion, hope, and love.’’ 

In speaking of a school man the other 
day, a friend of mine who is not given to 
unfavorable comment said: 

*‘T can’t admire that man. I feel he isn’t 
doing whatthe ought to do for thé boys. He 
is perhaps doing his legal duty but he is not 
doing his moral duty. All he cares about is 
that the pupils bring in their arithmetic and 
their other work, and behave. As soon asa 
boy gives any trouble or doesn’t do his work, 
Mr. A is anxious to be rid of him. He 
doesn’t bother at all with a boy who comes 
from a shiftless home, the boy that needs a 
friend.’’ 

If Mr. A is not seeing beyond the arith- 
metic into the boy, if he is not willing to 


bother with the boy who needs him so much— 
the unparented boy—he not only does not 
“see great things large,’’ he does not see 
great things at all. 

I am watching with a great deal of inter- 
est a boy who is in our local high school. 
Last winter he had trouble with almost ev- 
ery teacher with whom he worked; by the 
middle of the year matters had come to such 
a point that he was on the verge of suspen- 
sion at least. He left school, after some 
weeks secured a position, and worked faith- 
fully until September. No doubt the work 
and the opportunity for thinking it all over 
had their effect on the boy, but he is still 
not an angel. When school opened in Sep- 
tember, he re-entered and selected a course 
which gave him several new teachers. The 
one with whom he is doing his major work 
greeted him cordially and told him that his 
sister had always done so well that she was 


glad to have another member of the family 


in her classes. Shortly thereafter she ap- 
pointed the boy as one of her monitors, and 
in other ways has shown her confidence in 
him. The year is still young, but already 
he has responded so well that the marked 
improvement is a matter of comment among 
the faculty. Judging by that teacher’s past, 
I predict that she will hold that boy in school 
until he graduates, and that in the years to 
come, when he speaks of his school days, it is 
this teacher he will recall with pleasure and 
admiration. 

One of the saddest things I have seen in 
school work lately happened yesterday. I 
met a boy 6n a country road carrying a hand- 
ful of flowers and autumn leaves. This boy 
had been a pupil in a rural school, taught by 
a queen among teachers, a woman who took 
a personal interest in every child in her school 
or her community. He had been taught to 
consider his teacher his personal friend and 
adviser. This year he is attending high 
school in a neighboring town, and this is 
what he said to me: ‘‘I am taking these 
flowers to Miss X, our teacher. Idon’t know 
whether she likes such things or not, but I 
am trying to find some way to please her. 
Maybe if we show interest in her she will 
get to feel some inierest in us. ’’ 

In asuburban school the truant officer who 
was sent aftera boy found him asleep in the 
kitchen of his shabby home. When the boy 
was questioned by the superintendent he 
said, ‘‘When I came to school I found I was 
late so I didn’t want to go in.’’ 

‘*But you should have started earlier, then 
you wouldn’t have been late.’’ 

‘TT couldn’t. I had to carry the baby to 
the day nursery for mother. ’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t you have got up a little ear- 
lier ?’’ 

‘T did get up early, but I delivered my 
papers and then I put a load of wood into 
the cellar for mother.’’ 

‘‘What time did you get up?’’ 

‘Four o’clock, sir.’’ 

(Continued on page 81) 
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November Birthday Story—Judge Ben Lindsey 


OVEMBER is amonth of famous 
birthdays. Many men and wo- 
men whoare doing a great work 
in the world to-day, were born 
in this month. Carnegie, for 
instance, who has given many 
free libraries to the people; Ida 
Tarbell, who has written arti- 
cles to make business methods 
more honest; Henry van Dyke, 
who gave us the beautiful story 
‘‘The Other Wise Man;’’ the 

French scientist Madame Curie, who dis- 

covered radium. But the one whom all 

American boys and girls should know is 

Judge Benjamin Barr Lindsey, of Denver, 

for he it was who gave to the children of the 

world the Juvenile, or Children’s Court. 
Before this court was founded, boys and 
girls who were arrested for any reason were 
put into jail with grown-up prisoners, where 
hey learned so much evil that when they 
left jail they went out as hardened criminals. 
Judge Lindsey, in his book called ‘‘The 
east and the Jungle,’’ which you must read 











~ when you are older, tells when he came to 


think of the Children’s Court. 

He was County Judge at the time, and on 
this particular day he was hearing a tiresome 
case about some furniture. In the midst of 
the trial he was requested to stop for a time 
and hear a case against a small boy who had 
been caught stealing coal. The law stated 
plainly what should be done; the boy was 
guilty beyond a doubt; so Judge Lindsey, 
without further thought, sentenced the boy 
to the Reform School, and went back to the 
furniture case. Just then a terrible scream 
was heard in the court-room. It came from 
the mother of the boy, who, on hearing that 
her son was to be sent to the Reformatory, 
began to shriek and cry, tearing her hair and 
beating her head against the wall. No one 
could quiet her, and at last they came to 
Judge Lindsey and asked him to try what he 
could do. 

Judge Lindsey sent word to the poor we: 
man that her boy should be returned to her. 
All that afternoon the screams of the dis- 
tracted mother echoed in his ears and he 
could think of nothing else. That night he 
went to see the boy’s home. He found the 
family living in two small rooms, the father 
sick in bed, while the mother and children 
were starving. It was to keep them from 
freezing that the boy had gone out among 
the railroad tracks and had stolen coal. 

Then and there Judge Lindsey, convinced 
that the busy judge of a regular court could 
not give a just sentence in such a case, re- 
solved to establish a court for children only; 
a court in which the children should be en- 
couraged to tell him all their troubles and 
misdoings. Remember, Judge Lindsey does 
not think that children should be allowed to 
do as they please, but that when they have 
done wrong they should be given a chance to 


learn how to do better. 


BY ALMA PASCHALL 


Thus was begun in Denver, in January, 
1901, the first real Juvenile Court. 

Now having told you why you should be 
proud of having been born in November, I 
will tell you something of Judge Lindsey’s 
life, 

He was born in Jackson, Tennessee, No- 
vember 25, 1869; but when he was eleven his 
father moved to Denver. Judge Lindsey tells 








Judge Benjamin Barr Lindsey 
The Children’s Friend 


us that as a boy he was small and sickly. 
Thus when his father died, leaving to him 
the care of the family, it was a long, hard 
struggle for the boy. 

From his savings Ben paid his father’s 
funeral expenses, and then went to work in 
an office at ten dollars amonth. To help out 
he delivered papers in the morning and did 
janitor work at night. Soanxious was he to 
save money that he did not even allow him- 
self enough to eat, but lunched from ginger- 
bread and molasses until it all but made him 
ill. 

Ben had always wanted to study law. 
Therefore when he found a chance towork ina 
law office he did so most gladly, and spent all 
his spare time reading law books. He read 
so late at times that he was more dead than 
alive the next day and made many mistakes 
in his work, for which his employer had to 
scold him. This, coupled with the poverty of 
his home, made his youth a sad and troubled 
one, but probably also helped him to under- 
stand and sympathize with others. 

His interest in the law was so intense that 
he and some other young men hired a room 
and held imaginary-trials. This, which was 
the beginning of the Denver University Law 
School, gave him the practice he needed, 
and increased his knowledge of the law. He 
was ambitious to become a good lawyer be- 


cause, as he said, people could be helped out 
of their troubles by the law. Like Abraham 
Lincoln, Judge Lindsey has never worked for 
a man whom he thought to be in the wrong. 

Finally Ben passed his examinations and 
was admitted to the bar. He was so earnest 
in his work that he was successful from the 
start. 

In connection with the Juvenile Court 
Judge Lindsey has established a Detention 
Home for children who have broken the law; 
not a prison, but a home in which every ef- 
fort is made to teach them to obey the laws 
and to do what is right. 

Judge Lindsey found that people did not 
understand his work and he wished that they 
might see, us he saw it, the evil which boys 
learned while in jail. To this end he invited 
Governor Peabody, the Mayor of Denver, 
some ministers, the Police Board, and all the 
City Council to meet with him and hear from 
the lips of some of these boys who had been 
in jail, the evil they had learned from older 
prisoners. But there were some people in 
Denver who did not want Judge Lindsey to 
succeed, so the boys were not notified of this 
meeting, as the Judge had asked. 

Judge Lindsey was in despair. In a few 
hours his company of men would be there 
and would find no boys to meet them; they 
would think that Judge Lindsey was mis- 
taken in what he claimed about the jails. 
What should hedo? Suddenly he thought of 
‘“Mickey.’’ Now Mickey was the very wors' 
boy in Denver, but, as you will find out, he 
knew how to be true to any one who had been 
kind to him. Judge Lindsey sent for Mickey 
and explained his trouble. 

‘‘T’ll help you, Judge,’’ said Mickey, ‘‘if 
you’ll get me a bicycle.’’ The bicycle was 
lent and away went Mickey to find the boys 
whom Judge Lindsey wanted as witnesses. 

The time came for the meeting. It was 
two o’clock but no boys were there. Judge 
Lindsey was sick at heart with fear lest the 
meeting fail. But just then he heard the 
scraping of many feet in the hall. Mickey 
opened the door and said briefly, ‘‘I’ve got 
’em, Judge.’’ 

So he had—twenty or thirty boys who had 
been in the jail of Denver; and the tales 
which they told that day of the ill-treatment 
and horrors which they had experienced whi! » 
in prison brought tears to the eyes of th» 
men who heard them. When the boys ha | 
finished, Governor Peabody rose and said tha‘ 
he would see that laws should be passed i: 
Colorado forever preventing such things. 

This is only one of the many things that 
Judge Lindsey has done for boys and girls. 
The Reformatory for boys in Colorado is at 
Golden. It had been the custom for many 
years for an officer to take these boys to the 
gates of the Reformatory. Judge Lindsey 
decided that this was not necessary, but that 
they could be trusted to go by themselves. 
So when he had to send a boy to the Re form- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Varying the Primary Arithmetic Lesson 


BY MARION D. PAINE, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


DRAWING TO A SCALE 


tioned is designed for seat 
work primarily, and in a less- 
er degree to occupy the ac- 
| tual time of the arithmetic 
* lesson. A good deal of reci- 
tation time must necessarily be spent in such 
preparation, since strong seatwork can not 
be developed except under the guidance of 
the teacher. Interest in a new project must 
be cumulative; and therefore a certain per 
cent of class time can be spent in no better 
way than in fostering such interest by plan- 
ning lessons that have a direct bearing on 
the independent work which is to follow. 
But a great deal of work must be done 
wholly during the hours of recitation. Draw- 
ing to a scale, for instance, is essentially a 
class project. The children will enjoy meas- 
uring the schoolroom and drawing it to a 
scale of one or two inches to a yard, putting 
in desks and other furniture and making 
spaces for windows and doors. Halls, cor- 
ridors or parts of the school grounds may be 
attempted by groups or by the whole class. 


GARDEN WORK 


On the schoo] grounds, garden work may 
be done. Groups of older boys may measure 
off gardens for younger children. Furrows 
for planting may be made by measure. 
Strings may be cut and tied for boundaries. 
And schoolroom recitations must be a clear- 
ing-house for all such activities if the whole 
class is to profit by what individuals do. 


MEASURING HEIGHTS 


A good way to test children’s accuracy is 
by grouping them in threes or fours, supply- 
ing each group with chalk, yardstick and 
paper, and asking them to measure each 
other’s heights and write the results on the 
papers. The name of the measurer and of 
the child measured should be added. Then 
when all have finished, the class may be ar- 
ranged in a long line according to the rec- 
ords. It is more than probable that there 
will be a good deal of irregularity, where- 
upon comes the best of chances for asking ad- 
vice of the various groups, and for a second 
measuring, which will be likely to producea 
favorable result. If the same paper is used 
for both measurings, the inaccurate children 
can easily be discovered. 


TAKING IMAGINARY TRIPS 


Another source of arithmetic material is 
travel. This subject is timely at the begin- 
ning and end of the year and around vacation 
time. Ina city where a certain number of 
blocks make a mile, imaginary walks may 
be taken. Problems about real journeyings 
are of interest to almost every child; for ex- 
ample, as to the time spent in travel if a 
train starts at 12:46 and arrives at 3:12; or 
the length of time it takes a boat to go one 
hundred miles at a certain speed per mile. 





THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


PROBLEMS ON THE PASSAGE OF TIME 


There are other sorts of problems based on 
the passage of time. How many hours aday 
we have school, how many hours a week, 
how many days a month; the calendar with 
its sunny, cloudy and rainy marks; the ages 
of children; how old they will be in seven, 
six, five, or any number of years, or when 
they are seven, six, or five times as old; 
heights, perhaps telling the story of the wo- 
man who had thirty-six feet of sons, six in 
all; the number of minutes before it will be 
recess; before we go home fordinner; before 
each child goes to bed—these are but a few 
examples among many. 


ABLES IN PROBLEMS 


By means of the basic tables of Denomi- 
nate Numbers—time, weight, money and 
volume—each multiplication table in turn 
may be reviewed; the 7’s through the num- 
ber of days in a week; 2’s, 4’s and 8’s 
through liquid and dry measure; 4’s and 8’s 
again through the quarter- and half-pound; 
3’s and 12’s through the inch and foot; 5’s 
and 10’s through money; 12’s again through 
the dozen and the number of months ina 
year; 6’s through the half-dozen, and 9’s 
through the quarter-yard. 


GAMES 

Another way of vitalizing arithmetic is 
through playing games. A class playing Dom- 
inoes or Hull Gull by groups may seem to be 
doing nothing but having a good time. But 
the intentness of what is done, the desire to 
win, the accurate score-keeping, and the by- 
products in the way of team work and self- 
control, make such a lesson (if not done too 
often) far more valuable than the abstract 
drill. 

Races and arithmetic matches are only an- 
other form of game, in which the teacher 
takes part as well as the children. 

There are also various blackboard games. 
One of which the children never seem to tire 

s ‘‘The Game of Sides.’’ From the teach- 
er’s standpoint, too, this game is almost 
ideal, because it keeps every child busy and 
interested all the time, necessitates much 
moving about, and develops intensest compe- 
tition. Suppose there are forty-eight chil- 
dren inaclass. The blackboards are divided 
into twelve sections and four children as- 
signed to each, thus making twelve sides. 
The ones of each group go to the board, while 
the thirty-six children at their seats have 
pencil and paper. An example is given 
which is to be solved by every one. The 
blackboard workers go to their seats as soon 
as they finish, When ‘‘Time’’ is called all 
must stop work whether they have finished 
or not. Correct answers at the. board mean 
one star for the side. The work of the chil- 
dren at their seats does not count in the 
score. The twelve twos now take the place 
of the ones and another example is given; 
the threes and fours follow, then the ones 


again, and so on in regular rotation until the 
game time is over. The star is placed 
in the proper space by the next comer, and 
at the end the side which has the most stars 
is the winner. 


ORIGINAL PROBLEMS 


Another valuable form of arithmetic is the 
original problem. A few must first be worked 
out with the children, so as to teach the ad- 
vantage of brevity, and to begin with astate- 
ment instead of with ‘‘if.’’ Then choosea 
suitable subject, as the school store, a party, 
or buying supplies (games, tennis racquet, 
hook and line for fishing, a catcher’s glove) 
to take away on a summer vacation. The 
teacher should help in the work by writing 
needed words on the board and answering 
individual questions. In an ungraded school, 
where there are few pupils in a grade, each 
child writing the problems may be assigned 
to an older pupil, who will tell him how to 
spell the unknown words. Or if the workers 
are old enough, these may be looked up in a 
dictionary. 

When finished the problems may be used 
for a future lesson, or copied during the writ- 
ing period and given to another grade. 

Making a narrative problem, where one is 
based upon another, makes an interesting 
class exercise. For instance, a girl starts 
down town in atrolley car to meet her moth- 
er, she pays her fare with a fifty-cent piece, 
there were fifteen people on one side of the 
car and eight on the other, she rides three 
miles in a half hour, how many minutes was 
that, and how long did it take her to ride a 
mile ?—followed by her various errands and 
anything else which seems pertinent. 

With a little leadership, children will de- 
velop great ingenuity in working through a 
walk, a day of play or a trip toa farm. 


VARIETY 


Other sources of arithmetic experience are 
the school store, with its price lists, toy 
money, making of change and possibilities 
for problem material; the rows of chairs and 
desks; the number of pages in textbooks; 
the rhythm and time of music; and the 
monthly averaging of school attendance. 

In fact, when the limited time which can 
be devoted to arithmetic is considered, the 
variety of possibilities is a little bewilder- 
ing. Our task is evidently one of choice and 
elimination, rather than to furnish material. 
And we should remember always that our be- 
wilderment is as nothing compared to what 
the children feel. They are journeying in 
strange ways, and therefore doubly enjoy the 
repetition of a pleasant experience—not only 


because it is pleasant but because it is 


familiar. 

Too little variety is stultifying to both 
teacher and class. Too much brings confu- 
sion worse confounded, so that the last state 


of that class is worse than the first. As. 


usual, the middle ground is safest and best. 
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The Story of the American Flag 


A Pageant for Patriotic Occasions that has been Presented at the James Ormond Wilson Normal School, Washington, 


D. C., and at the University of Virginia 


BY ALBERTA WALKER, Teacher of Reading and Dramatization, James Ormond Wilson Normal School 


PROGRAM 


Here is the Flag—Soldier, Sailor, Boy 
Scouts. 

Prologue—Liberty. 

Episode I—Old Glory is Born—1777. 

Interlude—Two New States Come In. 

Episode II—How the Star-Spangled 
Banner Was Written—J814. 

Interlude—Liberty Reconciles Her 
Children—1865. 

Episode III—The Star Family Grows 
to Forty-Eight. 


Interlude—Uncle Sam Introduces His | 


Foreign Children. 
Grand Tableau—There are Many Flags 
—'There is Much to be Done. 








sania with Little Red, Little White and 
Little Blue 


THE ALLIES 


United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Cuba, Russia, Italy, Japan, 
Portugal,Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania, 
Guatemala, (Brazil, Greece). 








THE SOLDIERS | this is not all. This flag has put itself 
Glory is the soldier’s prize, in the vanguard of a world democracy, 
The soldier’s wealth is honor. 


—Burns. ; } 
small way. The program shows, in the 
latter part, how 


accomplish this 


THE SAILORS 


Here’s to the brave upon the wave, 
The gallant, fearless tar! 
—Eliza Cook. 
THE HOUSEKEEPERS 
On bravely through the sunshine and 
the showers! 


Time hath his work to do as we have} 
ours! 


end. Thus, 


” 


‘*The Story of the American Flag, 


ences whereby he may 





—Emerson. 


THE KNITTERS 


Small service is true service while it 
lasts.— Wordsworth. 


THE RED CROSS WORKERS AND 
SURGEONS 
A wise physician, skilled one’s wounds 
to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 
Pope. 
THE FARMERS 
Ye rigid ploughmen, bear in mind 
Your labor is for future hours. 
Advance! spare not! nor look behind! 
Plough deep and straight with all your 


powers! 
—R. H. Holme. 


SUN FAIRIES AND RAIN FAIRIES 
THE INVENTORS AND WORKMEN 


Workingmen are at the foundation of 
society. Show me that product of human | | gegen 
endeavor in the making of which the = 
workingman has no share, and I will peas 
show you something that society can 











| our time in much the same way 
| Holy 
assuming an enormous responsibility in | 
which every child must help in some | 
| the program are given here. 
all may contribute to | 
through 
carrying out the scheme suggested by | 
the | cept for a flag-pole. 
teacher helps the child to gain experi- | 
interpret the | 





( as the 
Grail focused attention in King 
Arthur’s time. 


Definite helps for the working out of 


HERE IS THE FLAG 
For this the stage should be clear ex- 
lf the building in 
which the play is presented has electrical 


equipment it is very impressive to have 
| spirit maintained by the nation from its | an electric fan,concealed behind a screen, 


————O 


| 


| 














well dispense with.—Gompers. 


FINALE—PEACE DEMOCRACY 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the free-winged spirit scorn 

In such pent borders to be spanned? 
Oh yes, his fatherland must be 


system the tendency to act in the right 
direction when his country calls. In 
As the blue heavens wide and free. brief, the aim of the pageant is to ac- 
—Lowell. |quaint our young American with the 
history of his flag and tv turn his atten- 
The program given above has proved | tion to the future of that same national 

a workable and beautiful one for patriotic | emblem. 
occasions. It presents, in tangible form, | Jn order to unify the program, Liberty 
the gradual growth of Old Glory from | is introduced as the central figure. She 
the banner having thirteen stars to the| appears again «nd again throughout the 
great flag with forty-eight stars. 





The Star Family Grown to Forty-Eight 


| birth till now, and set up in his nervous ! 


| uct—the flag of to-day. 
|ing of the 


But | play, emphasizing the national ideal of | 


Francis Scott Key Writing First Verse of “Star-Spangled Banner” 
(See page 49) 


turned on, to lift Old Glory to the 
breezes when it is raised from the bot- 
tom of the pole, where it rests, by a 
young soldier of seven accompanied by 
a sailor of like number of years, who 
salutes as the curtains are drawn. The 
audience sees at once the finished prod- 

After the rais- 
which everybody 
salute 


flag, at 
stands, twelve Boy Scouts enter, 
and recite the following: 

First Boy—Here is the flag! 


as 
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Second Boy—Hail it! 

Third Boy—Who dares to drag or trail 
it! 

Fourth Boy—Give it hurrahs! 


Fifth Boy—Three for the stars (All 
—Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!) 
Sixth Boy—Three for the bars (All— 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!) 

Seventh Boy—Uncover your heads to 
it! 

Eighth Boy—The soldiers who tread 
to it shout at the sight of it. 

Ninth Boy—the justice and right of it. 

Tenth Boy—The unsullied white of it. 

Eleventh Boy—The blue and the red 
of it. 

Twelfth Boy—And tyranny’s dread of 
it. 

All—Here is the flag! 

Then the soldiers, after another salute, 
march off leaving the banner to wave 
there in full sight of all. There is a stir 
in the heart as the boys say the words 
with vigor and conviction. By splitting 
the poem, making one child responsible 
for a small unit, there is more chance 
for accurate and vital interpretation of 
the lines. While the words are being 
uttered the Scouts look intently at the 
flag. 


PROLOGUE—LIBERTY 


Characters: Liberty, child in white, 
child in red, child in blue. 

As has been suggested, Liberty is the 
unifying figure. Such a part may be 
taken by the teacher or some interested 
parent. She should be large, impressive 
and have a sympathetic voice. Liberty 
appears in front of the curtain, dressed 
in symbolic style as shown in the accom- 
panying pictures, carrying a large Amer- 
ican flag. 

Liberty—I, Liberty, great symbol of 
a great nation, hold on high the flag. 
When you see the stars and stripes let 
them say to you, ‘*Ours is a free coun- 
try.’’ As it waves in the breeze you can 
hear the joy with which it repeats over 
and over, ‘‘My country is free. This is 
the land of the free.’’ The Red, White 
and Blue sing a beautiful song together. 
Come, little Red, what say you? 

Little Red (running from the side and 
clinging close to Liberty)—Be brave, be 
brave, be brave! 

Liberty—And, fairest White? 


White (appearing from behind the cur- 
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on 


Red Cross Nurses, Doctor and Patient 


tain and running to Liberty)—Be pure, 
be clean, be pure! 

Liberty—And Blue? 

Blue (running in quickly)—Be true, be 
true, true blue. 

Liberty —That is not all that Red and 
White and Blue tell us. Each red or 
white stripe has its own history, and ev- 
ery white star in its field of blue shines 
in its own glory. I think, little Red, 
White and Blue, these good Americans 
would like to see how the great banner 
came to be made. WhenIclap my hands 
time will fly back—all will be changed. 
It will be long ago, June 17, 1777; the 
place, Philadelphia, in the little: house 
of Betsy Ross. We will watch the mak- 
ing of the first American flag. (Liberty 
claps, then exit Little Red, White and 
Blue. ) 











EPISODE I—OLD GLORY IS BORN 


The last words of Liberty tell us that 
we are now ready for the making of the 
first American flag. All the children 
have heard the story of Betsy Ross. A 
splendid way to make the pageant edu- 
cational and to promote the spirit of co- 
operation between the grades is to have 
the students in a higher grade write and 
direct the play which is to be presented 
by the third or fourth grade. If there 
is not sufficient time to warrant spend- 
ing so much in this way such a play may 
be found in Normal Jnstructor-Primary 
Plans. (‘‘The Making of the Flag,’’ by 


Minnie Palmer, in June, 1914; ‘‘Making 
Our Flag, ’’by Margaret C. Fairlie, Feb., 
1915; ‘* Betsy Ross and the First Flag,’’ 





by Maude M. Grant, Feb., 1917.) 
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INI'ERLUDE: TWO -NEW STATES 
COME IN 


Liberty, Vermont, Ken- 


Characters: 
tucky. 

Liberty again comes before the cur- 
tain, showing the flag with the thirteen 
stars in the field of blue. 

Liberty—When this land became free 
this was our flag—thirteen stars for the 
thirteen original colonies. In a few 
years see what happened! 

Vermont (running in to Liberty and 
clinging to her gown)—Please, great 
banner, let mein. Little Vermont wants 
to come into your union. See, here is 
my star! 

Kentucky (coming in from the opposite 
side)—O striped banner, Kentucky has a 
star, too. Let me into your mighty, 
free land. 

(Liberty takes the stars and smiles at 
the states. ) 

Liberty (holding up a flag with fifteen 
stars)—It was to this star-spangled ban- 
ner that Francis Scott Key wrote the 
great song that we sing to-day. Now 
come with me again to the long ago. 
This time we are ona British warship 
in the waters off Fort McHenvy, near 
Baltimore. Let us see how it all came 
about. 


EPISODE II—HOW THE STAR-SPAN- 
GLED BANNER WAS WRITTEN 


The play ‘‘How the Star-Spangled 
Banner Was Written’’ is found on page 
49 of this issue. 


INTERLUDE: LIBERTY RECON- 
CILES HER CHILDREN 


Liberty stands again before the cur- 
tain. There are four children to appear, 
two dressed like Yankee children of 1861 
and two like southern children of the 
same period. The ones from the south 
carry a confederate. flag, while those 
from the north have a union flag.) 

Liberty—Now we come to 1861. 
see, yonder are a boy and girl. 
are you, children? 

Southern Children (coming forward 
with their flag)—We are from the land 
of cotton. 

Liberty (to northern children)—And 
you? 

Northern Children — We are from 
Yankee land. 


(Continued on page 66 ) 
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How “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
Was Written 


By Beth Harris 


Successfully presented by fourth grade pupils of 
the James Ormond Wilson Normal School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asa part of the pageant “The Story of 
the American Flag.”’ 

Historie Setting : During our war with 
England in 1814, Francis Scott Key vis 
ited an American prisoner who was on a 
British flagship outside of Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore. While on the ship a battle 
began and Francis Scott Key was de 
tained on the flagship. All through the 
night he and his friend watched the bat 
tle and in the morning, as the first rays 
of the sun came over the hill, there was 
the flag waving! Francis Scott Key was 
then inspired to write the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner.’”’ 

CHARACTERS 

Francis Scott Key—who visits the 
wounded American prisoner on board 
the British flagship. 

Commodore White—wounded prisoner. 

Captain—British officer who is a friend 
of Commodore White. 

Sailor on guard. 

Sailor who speaks, 

COSTUMES 

Francis Scott Key—colonial costume. 

Commodore White — knee breeches, 
white shirt, head and left arm bandaged. 
'? Captain and Sailors—British suit of 
1814; gray trousers, red shirt, one white 
band across chest. 

Scene: In an officer’s cabin aboard a 
British flagship which is lying outside of 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore. British flag 
and swords on wall; a table with a few 
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The Story of the American Flag Continued 








books in center; chairs. Door to left. 
Time: Afternoon. 


SCENE I 





Commodore White seated to right of 





‘8 





With Liberty and Justice for All 











All the Allies of Liberty 


table, Captain to left, both reading. | 
Guard slowly pacing back and forth. | 
After a few seconds characters speak. | 





Capt. (slapping leg)—That was a fine 
battle we had, sir. 

Com.—Aye, that it was! You British | 
may beat usin one fair fight, but five | 
minutes after we are ready to fight you 
again. 

Capt.—Yes, I have noticed that you 
Americans are true and loyal to your 
flag. 

Com. (rising and bringing fist down on | 
table)—Aye, that we are, and would 
yladly die for her. (Sits. ) 

Capt.—-I am sorry you were wounded, 
sir. 

Com.—It was a bullet in my shoulder, 
and your British doctors have taken such 
good care of my wound that it gives me | 
little trouble now. 

Capt.—1I thank you, sir. 

Com.—Do you happen to know a gen 
tleman by name Francis Scott Key? 

Capt.—I do not, Commodore. 

Com.—He is an old friend of mine. A | 
gentleman who dearly loves Oid Glory. 
I have known him for many years. ‘This | 
morning | sent him a note asking him | 
to come to see me. I know he will come 
if he can for he has never disappointed | 
me. 

Capt.—I hope he may come. (Enter | 
sailor who stands at attention; speaks 
to Captain.) 

Sailor—The Admiral wishes to see you 
in his cabin, sir. 

Capt.—I must be leaving, Commodore, 
good-by. 

Com.--Good-by, Captain. (‘lo sailor) 
Do you think there will be trouble to 
night? 

Sailor—Yes, sir. (Exit. ) 

Com.—I hardly think there will be | 
trouble. It does not seem to me there 
should be. (Reads book. Sailor’s voice | 
heard outside.) This is the cabin, sir. 
(Enter sailor and Francis Scott Key. | 
Exit sailor, Key and Com. yreet each 
other. ) 

Ps So ies 

Com. (They sit.) 

F.S. K.—Commodore, | never expected 
to see you again when your ship went 
down. 

Com.--Some of the British sailors 
picked me up and I have been a prisoner 
here ever since. 


Commodore! 


Francis! 


Ps mh 
modore? 


How are your wounds, Com 


Com.—'T'hey are coming along nicely 
The British doctors have been so kind 


| to me that | have had little pain. 


I’. S. K.—That is good. 

Com. (anxiously)—But how are my 
father and my mother? 

Kk. S. K.—They are both well, Com- 
modore, and hoping to see you soon, 
-I am very glad of that. 


Com. I hope 


| we may all be together before long. 


K. S. K. (taking book from pocket) 
| brought these poems, Commodore, | 
thought you would like to read about 
Old Glory. 

Com.—Thank you, Francis. 

KF. S. K. (looking at watch and rising) 

They gave me only five minutes to stay 
and my time is up. (Shaking hands.) 


| Good-by, Commodore. 


Com.—Good-by, Francis. (FF. S. K 


| starts to go out of door, but as he does 
| SO sailor 


YS. K. 


Com. rises. ) 


steps in doorway. 
steps back surprised, 
Sailor—I am sorry, but 
leave the ship to-night, sir. 
Re we eee 
Sailor 
IF. S. K.—Are you British turning your 
guns on Old Glory? 


you cannot 


-Is there trouble? 
Yes. sir. 


Sailor—Yes, sir. (Steps back. Sailor 
on guard stands at other side of cabin.) 

KF. S. K.—Would | were there to help! 
(Turns and looks out of porthole to 
where the flag is floating over fort.) Old 
Glory, flag of our fathers, I will stand 
here all through the night and watch 
you, for you will be floating as proudly 
over Fort McHenry to-morrow as you 
are to-day. On you our homes, our city, 


| depend, You must win, and you will 
| win! 
SCENE II 
Scene: Cabin dark. Commodore re- 


clining on pillows in easy chair. Fran- 
cis Scott Key standing, looking anxiously 
out of porthole. Guard walks across 
cabin once. Sentry’s footsteps heard. 
He calls, ‘* Four o’clock, and all’s well, ’’ 

Com. (tired voice)—Well, Francis, how 
goes it with Old Glory? 

F. & K. 
The mists 


I do not know, Commodore 
and the smoke clouds are 
heavy, now. There! No. 

Com.—Will you not rest, Francis? 
You have been standing there all night. 
(Continned on page 74) 





A Thanksgiving Exercise 
By Alice E. Adams 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: For the last three or four 
years, during November my pupils have read, re- 
tuld and written “Pilgrim Stories,’’ by Margaret B. 
Pumphrey (price 45c.). Using these stories as a 
foundation we evolved the following exercise which 
was well received last Thanksgiving time. The 
“Leading Lady” was a bright little fourth grader. 
She stands or sits at one side while the other actors 
are speaking. The actors leave the platform after 
speaking. 

CHARACTERS 
Leading Lady Truth Allerton 
Queen Joseph Mullens 
Patience Giles Hopkins 
Bartholomew Priscilla 
Jonathan Brewster Remember Allerton 
Miles Standish Massasoit 

Other children and Indians 

English Children—Girls: kerchiefs and 
white plain aprons. Boys: three-inch 
wide white collars, wide white cuffs. 

Dutch Children—Girls: aprons with 
tops of breadth different from remainder ; 
caps, cuffs, wooden shoes. Boys: knick- 
erbockers, big gilded buttons on waist. 

Miles Standish: large tall-crowned hat, 
sword, buckles. 

SUGGESTION BY AUTHOR: The wooden shoes 
were a problem. I finally hit upon an idea which 
worked out very well, I had the “Dutch children” 
wear their summer slippers under broad, loose rub- 
bers. At noon of the day we presented the play I 
painted these rubbers over with a white shoe pow- 
der wet which was rather pasty. I then sprinkled 
pea powder over this paste and it stuck to the paste, 
producing the effect of wood, 

Leading Lady-—In our room we have 
been reading this book (holds up “' Pil- 
grim Stories’’) lately, and a few of us 
are going to try to tell you the story. It 
begins with a Pilgrim family living in 
Serooby, England ina hotel, orinn, as 
they call it thcre. This big old house 
had once beena castle. The ditch around 
it, which had once been a moat, with its 
drawbridge was still there when our story 
commences. ‘There were six in this Pil- 
grim famliy, Elder Brewster, Mistress 
Brewster and the four children, Jonathan, 
Patience, Fear, and Baby Love. In those 
days the ‘‘king’s messenger’’ on horse- 
back carried the news. He changed 
horses at the big old inn. One day he 
brought the news that the queen would 
be passing through Scrooby and would 
stay all that night at the Brewster inn. 
You can imagine how excited and de- 
lighted the children were! They hada 
great time getting ready. Little Fear 
was disappointed that the queen didn’t 
wear a crown, but everything else was 
grand enough to suit the children. They 
were only sorry they couldn’t ‘‘sit up’’ 
as children do now-a-days. But little 
Puritan children had to go to bed early. 
The morning after the queen came Pa- 
tience thought she’d get up early and go 
down to gather a bouquet of roses for the 
breakfast table. When she got there she 
was surprised to see the queen there be- 
fore her, bending down admiring the 
roses. 


Anna will be Patience and Abbie the | 


queen and they will dramatize what hap- 
pened. 

Queen—Are these your roses, my little 
girl. , 

Patience—Yes, your majesty. (Curtsy.) 

Queen—They are very beautiful, I have 
been admiring them. 

Patience—These here are my very own. 
William Bradford gave them to me. 

Queen—And who is William Bradford? 

Patience—Why, he comes to our house 
to meeting every Sunday. 

Queen—Why, how is that? I saw a 
beautiful church down the road. Why 
doesn’t he go there to worship? 

Patience—Well, you see, my father and 
William Bradford and the other people 
who come here to meeting think it isn’t 
right to worship the way the king wants 
folks to worship. That’s why they come 
here.—Oh, I’ve told! (Face in hands, 
sobbing.) Oh, dear! And that was a 
secret ! 

Queen—Don’t cry, my dear. 
tell the king. 

(Both go out together, Patience still 
sobbing. ) 

Leading Lady—Perhaps you didn’t 
know that the king sent out spies to see 


I'll not 








‘ Brewster. 
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feel we ought to show just how thankful 


if they could find out where the Pilgrims 
held their meetings. But the Queen kept 
her secret; and for a long time, though 
the soldiers suspected and watched the 
Brewster Inn, the worshipers were so 
careful that they were not found out. 


| Then when they saw they would be 


caught if they kept up these meetings, 
they began to worship in different places. 
Bartholomew will tell you how they fi- 
nally were caught. He was there at the 
time. 

Bartholomew—My father and mother 
and I went to meeting. It was in a barn 
this time. All at once whilé we were all 
softly singing we heard soldiers’ voices. 
One said, ‘‘1 saw one goin here.’’ Ina 
minute they were upon us. The men 
tried to hide the women in the hay. ‘The 
soldiers took all the men to prison, but 
after a while they let them out. Father 
said when he got home from prison that 
he thought it would be a good plan for 
us Pilgrim families to go to Holland to 
live where people could worship as they 
liked. There were factories there where 
the men could work and good schools for 
us children. The others agreed and we 
began to plan right away to go in the 
spring. We had to sell our houses and 
almost everything. Here’s Jonathan 
He’!l tell how it wasn’t all 
sun trying to get there either. 

Jonathan Brewster--No, it wasn’t a 
pleasure party, I can tell you that. The 
king was on the watch with his soldiers 
to stop any Pilgrims who should try to 
sail away from England. So we stole 
away in the nighttime and waited on the 
shore for the ship to come. We were 
just ready to get on when we saw a long 
line of soldiers coming down the hill. 
We were just too late and our fathers 
had to go to prison again. But our folks 
weren’t discouraged. The next year they 
tried again. ‘This time our fathers got 
off but the soldiers got to the shore in 
time to take our poor mothers to prison. 
They didn’t keep them there long, though. 
The king didn’t think they were worth 
it. So when our fathers had earned 
money enough in Holland they sent for 
us and at last we were to see Holland! 
Remember and Truth Allerton will tell 
you what we thought of the land of dikes 
and windmills. 

Remember—We like Holland, don’t we, 
Truth? 

Truth—Yes, Remember. You tell them 
how the country looks and then I’!] tell 
about the houses. 

Remember—All right. The first thing 
we noticed was that the land was very 
level and the water in the canals, criss- 
crossed through the land, looked like 
beautiful silver ribbons. Shipmasts and 
trees and gilded spires and tall chimneys 
and windmills were all mixed up, but all 
puinting to the sky as though they were 
not afraid to point to heaven each in its 
own way. How glad we felt that now 
we might do the same! 


Truth—And the houses! As we passed 
other houses on the way to the one that 
was to be ours, we noticed the children’s 
wooden shoes on all the doorsteps. This 
is the way the houses look in front. 
(Goes to board and draws.) See the zig- 
zag ‘‘steps’’ up here on the roof. There! 
I got the house tipped alittle. I’m glad 
I did because some are tipped, the ground 
is so soft. You go right into the front 
door and what do you suppose! There 
is no front hall. You are right in the 
kitchen the first thing. How the blue 
dishes and tiles shine! Maybe there will 
be clean sand sprinkled on the floor. I 
think you know how neat the Dutch are. 
My! They wash everything inside, and 
outside the house, too. Yes, really, they 
take a brush and just scrub the outside 
of their houses once a week here in Hol- 
land. Here comes Joseph Mullens. He’ll 
tell what the boys like. (Both girls re- 
main on stage.) 

Joseph Mullens—We boys like Holland 
all right. Wecan sail boats on the ca- 
nals summers, but winter is best. You 
can skate anywhere to school, or church, 
or another town. I help my chum peddle 
milk. He has two dogs to draw the cart. 
He lives in a canal boat all the year 
round. My folks have a new idea of 





going to America tolive. But I’d rather 
stay here. I can talk Dutch as well as 
English now. Here come some more 
children. Let’s sing something. 

(Five more children in Dutch costume 
enter. All join hands and sing ‘‘The 
Dutch Children,’’ in Primary Plans, 
March, 1914. On the words ‘‘klip, klop”’ 
jump from both toes. At conclusion 
all sit on edge of platform with wooden 
shoes ‘‘on exhibition.’’) 


Leading Lady— After the Pilgrims had 
lived seven or eight years in Holland, 
they began to see that their children 
were getting to be more Dutch than 
English. This made them feel badly. 
They thought that if they could go to 
America they might not only worship as 
they chose but speak and do just as they 
had spoken and done in old England. You 
all know that many of them came to 
America. Giles Hopkins will tell you 
about the voyage. 


Giles Hopkins—We started from Delft 
Haven in the Speedwell but when it 
leaked we crowded into the little May- 
flower. It was a pretty rough sea— 
across the big, big Atlantic. The waves 
came so high over the decks sometimes 
that we didn’t dare to go outside at all. 
John Howland got washed off and how 
frightened we all were! - But the men 
threw him a rope, and when he got in 
again he stayedin. It was awfully stuffy 
in the little cabin. Of course a lot got 
sick. Priscilla told us children stories. 
She was as good as she could be, but it 
seemed a long, long six weeks before we 
saw land, and then it was such a cold- 
looking, rocky place! But we were glad 
enough to seeit. Hereis Priscilla. She’ll 
tell you about that first winter in Plym- 
outh. 

Priscilla—I don’t like to think of it 
now. The men built log cdbins anda 
fort because we knew there were Indi- 
ans. Of course we had a church one of 
the first things. I don’t like to think 
about the fever and how my father and 
mother died. I tried to help all I could 
and everyone was so grateful that I was 
glad I was able to do as much as I did. 
How glad we were when spring came! 
The sick people got well and Samoset 
proved to us that Indians are like other 
folks when they are used like other folks. 
Our captain, Miles Standsh, is here. and 
will tell you about the feast we are to 
have to-day. We call it Thanksgiving 
Day. (Remains on stage.) 

Miles Standish—I am proud of this 
sword of mine. (Takes from scabbard. ) 
It was given me by an old sword maker 
in Holland. When my friends talked of 
coming to America I thought my good 
sword might come in handy to protect 
them against the Indians. And it has. 
Not all have been as friendly as Samoset 
and Squanto. But Massasoit is still our 
friend. , We are waiting now -for him to 
come to our feast. We have had so much 
to be thankful for this year that now we 
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we are. Come, children, your mothers 
will want you to run on errands. (They 
rise.) O, look! Here comes Massasoit 
now to the feast. (Enter Massasoit, 
followed by several Indians.) Wel- 
come to our feast! And what is this, 
sir? (Pointing to measure of pop corn 
Massasoit carries. ) 

Masassoit—The corn that blossoms for 
the papoose. 

Standish—For the children? How good 
that will be with the turkeys we men 
killed when we were hunting. 

Massasoit—Big brave come (pointing 
back) with heap big deer. (Indians yell 
while Standish and children say ‘‘ Hurrah 
for Thanksgiving Day.’’ 

(All sing a Thanksgiving song or a 
hymn. ) 


Lucy Lee’s Thanksgiving 
By Hallie Ives 


“*T do declare,’’ said Lucy Lee, 
‘‘I’m just as glad as I can be 
Thanksgiving day is almost here, 
With all the joys I hold so dear. 
No books for me Thanksgiving day, 

I’ll cast each one quite far away. 

I wish Thanksgiving with its cheer 
Would last each day throughout the year. 


‘*I’d take each school book by myself 
And hide it on the attic shelf; 

I’m thankful for the kind old king 
Who one Thanksgiving day did bring. 
A king, Isay? It seems to me 

That Governor Bradford brought to be 
The first Thanksgiving—in my book 

I think IJ’ll take a hasty look. 


(Reading. ) 
***Then William Bradford, wise of heart, 
The Governor, set a day apart 
In which they would give thanks and 


pray, 
And called it a Thanksgiving day.’ 
1 do declare,’’ said Lucy Lee, 
‘*For books I think I’ll thankful be, 
And if I learn in every way 
It will make glad Thanksgiving day.’’ 


Two Thank-Yous 
By Belle Gray 


Cotton plant, I must thank you 

For gingham dress so bright of hue; 
For summer dresses trimmed with lace; 
For towels on which to dry my face; 
For window-curtains sheer and white; 
For paper on which I can write. 

Cotton plant, I must thank you; 

I’m very glad indeed you grew. 


Woolly sheep, I must thank you 

For sweater and for mittens, too; 

For cloak and hood, so warm and bright ; 
For blankets, soft, to use at night. 

Yet, though you give your wool to me, 
Your own coat is. still thick, I see. 
Woolly sheep, I must thank you; 

I’m glad you’ve wool enough for two. 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY” 


HE most helpful book of Thanksgiving material ever put 
out. It contains 192 pages filled to the brim with selec- 
tions within the range of the ability of the average school child. 
; THE BOOK IS MADE UP AS FOLLOWS: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Part III—Acrostics. 


Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. 


You cannot do yourself or your school justice with’ the’ 
Thanksgiving program unless you own a copy of this book. 
Order of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
‘“*PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY.” By Grace B. Faxon. 
Price 30 Cents 
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The Courtship of Miles Standish 
By Ethelyn E. Grattan 


DIRECTIONS: The following panto- 
mime entertainment may be given with 
great success at grammar school yradu- 
ation exercises, Thanksgiving celebra- 
tions, or it may be used for other school 
programs. Fourteen characters are re 
quired, but a larger number could be 
used to advantage. ; 

The costumes are easily arranged. 
The girls. wear dresses of dark blue or 
gray, made with a close-titting waist and 
very full skirt, instep length. White 
caps, kerchiefs and cuffs give the Puri- 
tan effect. 

The boys’ suits are of the same colors, 
with belted jackets and knee breeches. 
Immense gilt buckles adorn shoes and 
belt. Large, broad brimmed black hats 
and white turnover collars are worn. 

The reader stands at the left of the 
platform, the other characters acting 
their parts to harmonize with the narra- 
tion. Appropriate gestures will suggest 
themselves to the teacher. Many pas- 
sages,. where there is little action, should 
be omitted. 

.(See ‘The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,’’ Kxcelsior Literature Series, No. 3. 
Price 10c. ) 


PART I—MILES STANDISH, 
MAN 
(Lines 1—86) 

Scene: Interior of Miles Standish’s 
cabin, a rough, log-finished room.  Fire- 
arms, powder-horn,swords, breast-plates, 
ete., hang on the walls. A fireplace is 
at the back of the room. On the left 
wall is arude shelf, upon which are a 
few large books. A rough pine table, 
strewn with books and papers, is at 
right center. Several straight backed 
chairs complete the furnishing. 

Standish is dressed in military coStume, 
for which a Boy Scout suit may be im- 
provised. His hair is flaked with gray. 
Alden wears typical Puritan clothes. 

As curtain rises, Alden is busily writ- 
ing at table and Standish is pacing the 
floor with military step and thoughtful 


THE 


countenance. His hands are clasped be- 
hind him. 
PART 11—TEST OF ALDEN’S 


FRIENDSHIP 
(Lines 87-184) 
Scene: Similar to Part I. 
PART ILI—THE LOVER’S ERRAND 
(Lines 185—338. Lines not necessarg to 
the thread of the story should be omitted. ) 
Scene: Interior of Priscilla’s home. 
At back of stage is a fireplace, upon 
which are arranged pewter plates, a blue 
pitcher, and a few large pine cones. 
Three pine chairs and a rough table are 
needed. A deer or bear skin may be 
stretched on the floor for arug. In the 
center is a spinning wheel, at which 
Priscilla sits working. As curtain rises, 
she chants the Hundredth Psalm. (In 
a church hymnal.) 


PART IV—WRATH OF STANDISH 
(Lines 339-431. Omit lines 360-394. ) 


Scene: Similar to Part 1. Standish 
receives his friend with pleased self-con 
fidence, but upon hearing Priscilla’s an- 
swer leaps to his feet in hot anger. At 
this point, a messenger enters hurriedly, 
salutes, and passes letter to Captain. 
Standish reads it impatiently, throws it 
to the floor, and, buckling on his armor, 
departs, followed by the messenger. 
Alden watches the scene as one stunned. 

The messenger’s costume is like that 
of Standish, 


PART V—THE COUNCIL 
(Lines 438-481.) 


Scene: A council chamber, a dark room 
with candles burning on a long, heavy 
table. Around this sit six men in Puri- 
tan costume. A chair is in the center, 
being left vacant for Standish. An In- 
dian, in war paint, stands at right cen- 
ter. Standish enters angrily, glaring at 
the Indian, who watches him in sullen 
detiance. The men around the table 





watch the scene anxiously, eager to de- 
clare war. Elder Brewster, clad in a 
black robe, sits at the left, his hand upon 
the Bible. His hair is heavily powdered. 

An eel skin may be used for the rat 
tlesnake skin. War paint is black, with 
out touch of red or yellow. 


PART VI—PRISCILLA 
(Lines 627-724.) 


Seene: Any curtain which portrays 
out-door life. John Alden stands at left 
of stage and does not notice Priscilla 
until he turns to depart. He is dressed 
in out-door costume. 

Priscilla wears long cape and a woolen 
hood. 

Alden bows courteously when greeting 
her and holds hat in hand for the re- 
mainder of the scene. 

PART VII—MARCH OF MILES 
STANDISH 

(Lines 725-787. Omit lines 768-781. ) 

Scene: Similar to Part. VI. At left 
center is a wigwam. Seated within 
this is an Indian woman, working dili- 
gently. Several braves are at work near 
by, curing skins and making arrows. 
They leap to their feet at the entrance 
of the white men, gesturing wildly and 
trying to exchange peltries for weapons. 
At the close of the scene, Pecksuot points 
scornfully at Standish, sweeping his arm 
in the direction of the squaw. A_ pro- 
nounced sneer is on his face. 


PART VIIT—THE SPINNING WHEEL 
(Lines 825-917.) 


Scene: Similar to Part Ill. Alden and 
Priscilla sit at center of stage, convers 
ing eagerly while she spins. At the en- 
trance of the messenger they both rise 
in sudden alarm. Alden’s arm is around 
Priscilla, but she still watches the mes 
senger with horror stricken countenance. 


PART IX—THE WEDDING DAY 
(Lines 926-989. ) 


Priscilla’s home. At center 
Bible in hand. Be- 
fore him stand Aiden and Priscilla, 
right hands clasped. After the cere- 
mony, they stand with bowed heads and 
the Elder raises his hand in blessing. 
As he steps back, Standish appears on 
the threshold. Priscilla shows startled 
surprise and hides her head on Alden’s 
shoulder. ‘The groom throws his arm 
protectingly around her and yazes at 
Standish defiantly. 

At the rear are the friends, watching 
with fear and surprise. During the rec 
onciliation they show their joy by eagerly 
crowding around their captain, shaking 
his hand. Alden and Priscilla, forgot 
ten, stand by the window. 

Costumes are the same as in previous 
scenes, only Priscilla is dressed in white, 
with lace kerchief, cap and cuffs. Alden 
wears Wide lace at wrists and neck. 

A college gown may provide robe for 
Elder Brewster. 


A Drill for Sixteen Little People 
By Elsie F. Redman 
CHARACTERS 


Four Pumpkins—Green dresses, hoods 
of orange crepe paper. 
Four Puritan Maids—Gray 
white kerchiefs and caps. 
Four Pilgrim Fathers—-Black knicker 
boekers, black capes, black Pilgrim hats. 
Four Indians —Indian costumes. 
DIALOGUE 
1. The Pumpkins stand in a row and 
recite in chorus: 
Years and years and years ago, 
We four little Pumpkins grew in a row, 
Till the Puritans picked us from the 
ground, 
And baked us in 
round. 


Scene + 
stands the Elder, 


dresses, 


pies all yellow and 


2. The Puritan Maids now step forward 
and form a line in front of Pumpkins. 
They recite in chorus: 

We Puritan Maids picked them (pointing 
back at Pumpkins) from the ground, 

We baked them in pies all yellow and 
round, 


tec 








‘Then we called our fathers to come and 
see, 
While we set the table mirthfully. 


3%. Pilgrim Fathers now step forward 
and form line in front of Puritan Maids. 
They recite in chorus: 

We are the fathers they (pointing back 
at Maids) called to see 

The pies they set forth so mirthfully ; 

Then we bade to our feast the Indians 
red, 

And all together our thanks we said. 


4. Indians now step forward and form 
a line in front of Pilgrims. They recite 
in chorus: 


We are the little Indians red; 

With the Pilgrims here (pointing back 
at Pilgrims) our thanks we said, 
Then after the feast some games did we 

play, 
Thus ended the first Thanksgiving day. 


Children are now in this formation: 


1 2 8 4 (Pumpkins) 
1 2 8 4 (Puritan Maids) 
1 2 8 4 (Pilgrim Fathers) 
1 2 8 4 (Indians) 
To the air of ‘* Yankee Doodle’ they 
form a hollow square. 
Pumpkins remain in place. Indians 


face about. 
Puritan Maids face left and walk for 
ward, forming right side of square. 
Pilgrim 
tu rear, forming left side of square. 


2. 8 4 (Pumpkins) 
(Pilgrim i ad (Puritan 
Fathers) ” wo Maids) 
b> J or 
bY 2 8 4 (Indians) 


THE DRILL 
Air: (“Yankee Doodle’) 


1. All face center and join hands. 

Skip eight times to right. 

Skip eight times to left. 

. Nod to partners (1 and 2, 3 and 4 
partners). 

Nod to neighbor on other side. 

Nod to partners. 

Kixtend right hand to partner and skip 
eight times, turning partner around 
and bringing her to original position. 

3. Pumpkins and Indians walk four steps 
toward each other, then four steps 
back. Meantime Puritan Maids and 
Pilgrim Fathers clap in time to 
music. 

Repeat with Puritan Maids and Pil 
vrim Fathers walking, Pumpkins 
and Indians clapping. 


are 


4. Repeat 2. 


5. Puritan Maids face rear. No. 1 
leads to left, four skips. ‘his 
should) bring them parallel with 
Pumpkins. 


face Pumpkins. Curtsy (four counts). 

At same time Pilgrim Fathers face 
front. No. 4 leads to left, four 
skips. -This should bring them 
parallel with Indians. 

Face Indians. Bow 

Corresponding numbers 
partners, 


(four counts), 


are now 


Facing fi 2 3.4 (Pumpkins) 
‘ il 2 8% 4 (Puritan Maids) 
Facing j1 2 3 4 (Pilgrim Fathers) 
" (1 2 8% 4 (Indians) 


Kixtend right hand to 
walk eight steps, turning partner 
about to original position. 

é. All face an imaginary line down mid 
dle of square. 


ret N | Oo Le 
ad N | we a 
ee ™ | nw _ 
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4’s place hands on 3's shouders, 1’s 
place hands on 2’s shoulders, 2's 
and 3’s place hands on hips. 

All start with left foot. 

1’s and 2’s will thus move toward back. 

3's and 4’s will thus move toward 
front. 

Step to left with left foot, bring up 
right foot, heels together. Do this 
four times (eight counts). 








Fathers face right and walk | 


| 
| 





partner and | 





5I 
New formation: 
_ 4 
~~ NN 
= > | 
— N 
— 
ww -_ 
Co oo 
Co a 
2’s and 3’s face about and bow to 


partners. 

(3’s and 4’s are now partners, l’s and 
2’s are now partners. ) 

Join both hands with partner’s. 2's 
and 3’s take two walking steps 
backward pulling partners forward. 

Bow to partners (four counts). All 
face front; partners join inside 
hands. 

7. All skip out to musie in 
tion: 


this forma 


CS OS SS me tet pe te 
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Queer Grown Folks 
By Ellen Johnston 


Grown folks are really very queer, 
And | will tell you why: 

Of course | like good things to eat, 
As pudding, cake and pie. 


And when I'm hungry as can be, 

And take a lot to eat, 

‘They raise their brows, 
say 

| really won’t repeat. 


and what they 


And if | leave a little bit 
1 can’t eat on my plate, 

They always make the same remark 
And one | ’specially hate. 


‘They look so shocked and always say, 
As if | was a pig, 

**Your eyes are very, very large; 
Your stomach’'s not so big.’’ 


My folks have always told to me, 
Politeness is to say 

‘The very kindest sort of thing 
In just the kindest way. 


And when they talk that way tu me, 
If that old saying’s right, 

‘lo hurt my feelings as they do 
Is surely not polite. 


Day of Days 
By Rena Edna Reynolds 


You can talk about your Christmases, 
Your July Fourths, and days 

You celebrate in many, many 
Ditferent kinds of ways; 


You can talk about your Christmas joy 
And all your Christmas toys; 

You can talk about your cannons, guns, 
And all your July noise, 


But give me good old Turkey Day, 
With puddings, pies, and such; 

Compared to good Thanksgiving Day, 
‘These others are not much. 


The Thanksgiving Ride 
By Ella M. Powers 


Five jolly, fat pumpkins, one moonlight 
night, 
Said, ‘‘Come, let us all have a ride. 
rhe turkeys will take us, with ease and , 
delight;”’ 
So away they all rode in great pride. 


But soon Mistress Cook cried out in dis- 
may, 
**Oh, where are my turkeys, my pies?’’ 
‘*They all went away to spend Thanks- 
giving day,”’ 
Said the moon, laughing down from the 
skies, 


Politeness 
By Belle Gray 


If l’m thoughtful of others 
ing till night, 
I'll know what it is to be truly polite. 


from morn 
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Kate Ketchem 


cate Ketchem on a winter’s night 
Went to a party dressed in white. 


Her chignon in a net of gold, 
Was about as large as they ever sold. 


Gayly she went, because her ‘‘pap’’ 
Was supposed to be a rich old chap. 


But when by chance her glances fell 
On a friend who had lately married well, 


Her spirits sunk, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 


A wish she wouldn't have had made 
known, 
To have an establishment of her own. 


Tom Fudge came slowly through the 
throng, 
With chestnut hair, worn pretty long. 


He saw Kate Ketchem in the crowd, 
And knowing her slightly, stopped and 
bowed; 


Then asked her to give him a single 
flower, 

Saying he’d think it a priceless dower. 

Out from those with which she was 
decked, 

She took the poorest she could select, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 

To call attention to her gown. 


‘*Thanks,’’ said Fudge, and he thought 
how dear 
Flowers must be at that time of year. 


. 
Then several charming remarks he made, 
Asked if she sang, or danced, or played; 


And being exhausted, inquired whether 
She thought it was going to be pleasant 
weather. 


And Kate displayed her ‘‘jewelry,”’ 
And dropped her lashes becomingly ; 


And listened, with no attempt to disguise 
The admiration in her eyes. 


At last, like one who has nothing to say, 
He turned around and walked away. 


Kate Ketchem smiled, and said, ‘‘ You 
bet 

I’ll catch that Fudge and his money yet. 

**He’s rich enough to keep me in clothes, 

And I think I could manage him as I 
chose. 


‘*He could aid my father as well as not, 
And buy my brother a splendid yacht. 


‘‘My mother for money should never 
fret, 
And all it cried for the baby should get; 


“And after that, with what he could 
spare, ; 
I'd make a show at a charity fair.’’ 


Tom Fudge looked back as he crossed 


the sill, 
And saw Kate Ketchem standing still. 


‘*A girl more suited to my mind 
It isn’t an easy thing to find; 


** And every thing that she has to wear 
Proves her as rich as she is fair. 


**Would she were mine, and I to-day 
Had the old man’s cash my debts to pay! 


**No creditors with a long account, 
No tradesmen wanting ‘that 
amount;’ 


**But all my scores paid up when due | 
By a father-in-law as rich as a Jew! 


little 


| So, undecided, he walked along, 
And Kate was left alone in the throng. 


But a lawyer smiled, whom he sought 
by stealth, 
To ascertain old Ketehem's wealth; 


And as for Kate,she schemed and planned 
‘Till one of the dancers claimed her hand. 


He married her for her father’s cash; 
; She married him to cut a dash. 


But as to paying his debts, do you know, 
The father couldn’t see it so; 








And at hints for help, Kate’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


| And when Tom thought of the way he 
had wed, 
He longed for a single life instead, 


| : ‘ 
| And closed his eyes in a sulky mood, 
| Regretting the days of his bachelorhood ; 


| And said, in a sort of reckless vein, 
‘‘I’d like to see her catch me again, 


“Tf I were free, as on that night 
When I saw Kate Ketchem dressed in 
white!”’ 


| She wedded him to be rich and gay; 
But husband and children didn’t pay. 


He wasn’t the prize she hoped to draw, 
And wouldn’t live with his mother-in- 
law. 





| And oft when she had to coax and pout, 
| In order to get him to take her out, 


| She thought how very attentive and 
| bright 
| He seemed at the party that winter’s 
night; 


Of his laugh, as soft as a breeze of the 
south, 

(‘Twas now on the other side of his 
mouth) : 


How he praised her dress and gems in 
his talk, 
As he took a careful account of stock. 


Sometimes she hated the very walls— 
Hated her friends, her dinners, and calls; 


Till her weak affection, to hatred turned, 
Like a dying tal!low-candle burned. 


And for him whasat there, her peace to 
mar, 
Smoking his everlasting cigar— 


He wasn’t the man she thought she saw, 
And grief was duty, and hate was law. 


So she took up her burden with a groan, 
Saying only, “I might have known!”’ 


Alas for Kate! and alas for Fudge! 
Though I do not owe them any grudge; 


And alas for any who find to their shame 
That two can play at their little game! 


For of all hard things to bear and grin, 
‘The hardest is knowing you’re taken in. 





Ah, well! as a general thing, we fret 
| About the one we didn’t get; 


But I think we needn’t make a fuss, 
If the one we don’t want didn’t get us. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


The Main Truck, or a Leap for 
Life 


| Old Ironsides at anchor lay, 

| In the harbor of Mahon; 

| A dead calm rested on the bay,— 
| The waves to sleep had gone; 


But he thought of her brother, not worth | When little Hal, the Captain's son, 


a straw, ‘ ; 
And her mother, that would be his, in 


law: 


| A lad both brave and good, 
In sport, up shroud and rigging ran, 
| And on the main truck stood! 


.Like turkeys hung outside to freeze, 





A, shudder shot through every vein, — 
All eyes were turned on high! 

There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 
Between the sea and sky; 

No hold had he above, below; 
Alone he stood in air: 

To that far height none dared to go,— 
No aid could reach him there. 


We gazed, but not a man could speak, — 
With horror all aghast,— 

In groups, with pallid "row and cheek, 
We watched the quivering mast. 

The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 
And of a lurid hue;— 

As riveted unto the spot, 
Stood officers and crew. 


The father came on deck :—he gasped, 
**Oh, God; thy will be done!”’ 

Then suddenly a rifle grasped, 
And aimed it at his son. 

‘‘Jump, far out, boy, into the wave! 
Jump, or I fire,’’ he said; 

“That only chance your life can save; 
Jump, jump, boy!’’ He obeyed. 


He sunk, — he rose, — he lived, — he 
moved,— 
And for the ship struck out. 
On board we hailed the lad beloved, 
With many a manly shout. 
His father drew, in silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 
And folded to his heart his boy,— 
Then fainted on the deck. 
—Colton. 


The Green Mountain Justice 


‘‘The snow is deep,’’ the Justice said; 
‘“There’s mighty mischief overhead.’”’ 
‘High talk, indeed!’’ his wife exclaimed ; 
‘‘What, sir! shall Providence be blamed?” 
The Justice, laughing, said, ‘‘Oh no! 

I only meant the loads of snow 

Upon the roofs. ‘I'he barn is weak; 

I greatly fear the roof will break. 

So hand me up the spade, my dear, 

I’1l mount the barn, the roof to clear.’’ 
‘*No!”’ said the wife; ‘‘the barn is high, 
And if you slip, and fall, and die, 

How will my living be secured?— 
Stephen, your life is not insured. 

But tie a rope your waist around, 

And it will hold you safe and sound.’’ | 
**T will,’’ said he. ‘‘Now for the roof— | 
All snugly tied, and danger-proof! 
Excelsior! Exel—But no! 

‘he rope is not secured below!”’ 

Said Rachel, ‘‘Climb, the end to throw 
Across the top, and I will go 

And tie that end around my waist. ”’ 
‘‘Well, every woman to her taste; 

You always would be tightly laced. 
Rachel, when you became my bride, 

I thought the knot securely tied; 

But lest the bond should break in twain, 
I’ll have it fastened once again.’’ 
Below the arm-pits tied around, 

She takes her station on the ground, 
While on the roof, beyond the ridge, 

He shovels clear the lower edge. 

But, sad mischance! the loosened snow 
Comes sliding down, to plunge below. 
And as he tumbles with the slide, 

Up Rachel goes on t’other side. 

Just half-way down the Justice hung; 
Just half-way up the woman swung. 
**Good land o’ Goshen!’’ shouted she; 
‘‘Why, do you see it?’’ answered he. 


The couple, dangling in the breeze, 





At their rope’s end and wits’ end, too, 

Shout back and forth what best to do. 

Cried Stephen, ‘‘Take it coolly, wife; 

All have their ups and downs in life.’’ 

Quoth Rachel, “What a pity ’tis 

To joke at such a thing as this! 

A man whose wife is being hung 

Should know enough to hold his tongue. ”’ 

‘*Now, Rachel, as I look below, 

I see a tempting heap of snow. 

Suppose, my dear, I take my knife, 

And cut the rope to save my life?’’ 

She shouted, ‘‘Don’t! ’twould be my 
death— 

I see some pointed stones beneath. 

A better way would be to call, 

With all our might, for Phebe Hall.”’ 
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‘‘Agreed!’’ he roared. First he, then she 
Gave tongue; ‘‘O Phebe! Phebe! Phe-e- 
be Hall!’’ in tones both fine and coarse. 
Enough to make a drover hoarse. 


Now Phebe, over at the farm, 

Was sitting, sewing, snug and warm: 

But hearing, as she thought, her name, 

Sprang up, and to the rescue came; 

Beheld the scene, and thus she thought: 

‘If now a kitchen chair were brought, 

And I could reach the lady’s foot, 

I’d draw her downward by the boot, 

Then cut the rope, and let him go; 

He cannot miss the pile of snow.’’ 

He sees her moving toward his wife, 

Armed with a chair and carving-knife, 

And, ere he is aware, perceives 

His head ascending to the eaves; 

And, guessing what the two are at, 

Screams from beneath the roof, ‘‘Stor 

that! 

You make me fall too far, by half!’’ 

But Phebe answers, with a laugh, 

‘*Please tell a body by what right 

You’ve brought your wife to such a 

plight!’’ 

And then, with well-directed blows, - 

She cuts the rope and down he goes. 

The wife untied, they walk around 

When lo! no Stephen can be found. 

‘They call in vain, run to and fro; 

They look around, above, below; 

No trace or token can they see, 

And deeper grows the mystery. 

Then Rachel’s heart within her sank; 

But, glancing at the snowy bank, 

She caught a little gleam of hope,— 

A gentle movement of the rope. 

They scrape away a little snow; 

What’s this? A hat! Ah! he’s below 

Then upward heaves the snowy pile, 

And forth he stalks in tragic style, 

Unhurt, and with a roguish smile; 

And Rachel sees, with glad surprise, 

The missing found, the fallen rise. 
—Rev. Henry Reeves. 


A Perfect Day 


When you come to the end of a perfect 
day 
And you sit alone with your thought 


| While the chimes ring out with a carol 


gay 
For the joy that the day has brought, 


| Do you think what the end of a perfect 


day 
Can mean to a tired heart? 
When the sun goes down with a flaming 


ray 
And the dear friends have to part? 


Well, this is the end of a perfect day, 
Near the end of a journey, too; 

But it leaves a thought that is big and 

strong, 

With a wish that is kind and true; 

For mem’ry has painted this perfect day 
With colors that never fade, 

And we find, at the end of a perfect day, 
The soul of a friend we’ve made. 

—Carrie Jacobs Bond. . 


Work 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil 


room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
‘*This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom. 
Of all who live, I am the one by 
whom 
This work can best be done in the right 


way. 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor 
small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labor- 
ing hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shad- 
ows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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Penmanship in Upper Grades 


How to Improve the Writing of Older Pupils After Bad Habits Have Been Formed 


1 ier Jone 


NLESS writing has been properly 
taught from the time the pupil first 
enters school, the upper grade teach- 
er will find her pupils writing a slow, 
cramped, tiresome hand. It is found too slow 
for modern needs and too illegible to read with 

-any degree of rapidity. Being neither beau- 
tiful nor efficient, the earlier these bad writ- 
ing habits are broken. up and better ones sub- 
stituted in their place, the more time and 
pleasure both teacher and pupil will find in 
school work. A poor, scrawly finger-move- 
ment hand is usually written at the rate of 
seven to ten words per minute, taking much 
effert. A free, easy, attractive, untiring 
arm-movement hand is usually written at the 
rate of sixteen to twenty words per minute, 
requiring very little effort. It may be seen 
at a glance, then, that modern movement 
writing is a personal asset which conserves 
time and increases pleasure for both writer 
and reader. 
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Exercise I 


Good writing concerns two _ individuals. 
Primarily, all writing is written to be read, 
which is its only excuse for being. It there- 
fore concerns the reader first and must be 
easy to read. Modern needs require that 
business be done with dispatch which means 
that writing must be easy to write. The two 
individuals concerned are the writer and 
reader, and we may summarize our definition 
for good writing briefly thus: ‘‘Good writing 
is that which is easily written and easily 
read.’’ In school the pupil is the writer and 
the teacher the reader. Does the average 
teacher find the test papers in the various sub- 
jects easy to read? Do the pupils find it easy 
to write them? If you cannot answer these 
two questions in the affirmative, then you are 





Exercise Il 


ready to begin in earnest to improve the writ- 
ing habits of the pupils in your care. Most 
teachers will find this a difficult part of school 
work as they may not be as expert in teach- 
ing writing as in other lines. 


HOW TO START 
At this stage the regular teacher must real- 
ize the bigness of her task, take it seriously 
and prepare to face the problem before her. 
Personal preparation is therefore step num- 
ber one. Imparting her skill to others be- 
comes step number two. In carrying out 


step number one the ambitious teacher will 
first provide herself with the following ma- 
terials: an up-to-date book on muscular move- 
ment penmanship; a good quality of practice 
paper with lines three-eighths of an inch 
apart, a penholder and some rather cvarse 
pens. A solid table or desk is required. Blot- 
ters are not needed, as good writing is light 
in line and dries at once. A blotter encour- 
ages heavy lines. 

After materials come position and muscular 
relaxation. 


POSITION 
Position concerns the following five points: 
feet, arms, pen and paper. 


The body 


body, 
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Exercise III 


must be erect and facing the desk squarely, 
feet flat on the floor and apart. The hands 
meet at about right angles near the center of 
the desk, the elbows are near the corners. 
The pen is held lightly between the thumb 
and first finger and crosses the second finger 
at the root of the nail. It crosses the hand at 
the large joint, and points over a point about 
midway between the elbow and shoulder. The 
paper is placed at an angle of 22'2 degrees. 
The arm and hand are supported at two points 
only: on the large muscle below the elbow and 
on the third and fourth fingers near the nails. 
The wrist is turned leftward until it is nearly 
flat, but in no case does the wrist or any part 
of the arm or hand touch the desk except as 
above described. Remember that good posi- 
tion is the foundation for good writing, and 
master it first. 
MUSCULAR RELAXATION 


Take the position described above, but 
-without pen. Raise the arms above the head 
and let them fall to the desk as if you were 
tired and going torest. With the hands near 
the center of the desk, palms down, muscles 
relaxed, push and pull the arm in and out of 
the sleeve, letting the weight rest upon the 
large, soft muscle in front of the elbow. Ob- 
serve your arm, often called the ‘“‘writing 
machine,’’ as it goes lightly in and out and 
round and round. Let the movement extend 
two or more spaces high, and make two hun- 
dred up and down motions or complete revo- 
lutions per minute. At first count in low, 
distinct conversational tones, 3 2-3-4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-20-1-2-3-4 -5-6-7-8-9-30, 
etc., up to one hundred, in start again. 
When you have counted to one hundred twice 
you will have consumed one minute of time 
by the watch. Gradually change the rhythm 
from numerical to descriptive counting: and 
use expressions such as: heads up--heads up 
—backs straight—backs straight—feet flat— 
feet flat—light, light, ete., keeping the ma- 
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chine in action; think the instruction as you 
say it to yourself. All this will have a good 
effect upon the writing to be done later, es- 
pecially in securing relaxation and lightness of 
touch. This is merely psychology applied in 
gaining results. 
TAKING UP THE PEN 

When you can do the above drills and keep 
time as suggested, place the pen loosely in 
the hand as instructed under Position. Do 
not dip into the ink but practice with a dry 
pen at first. Keep the same regular, contin- 
uous, rhythmic, numerical or descriptive count 
as above, changing from one to the other as 
you find need. As soon as you are master of 
Position, Relaxation and Penholding, dip the 
pen and proceed to practice the fundamental 
penmanship drills, three in number, in the 
following order: first, Direct Oval, (See Ex- 
ercise I); second, Straight Line, or ‘‘Push 
and Pull,”’ so called because the arm is pushed 
and pulled in and out of the sleeve, (See Ex- 
ercise II); third, Indirect Oval, (See Exercise 
ITI. ) 

Count by tens to one hundred for each of 
these as described above and be sure to com- 
plete two a minute during the time you are 
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Exercise 1V 


actually writing. Stop often, compare and 
criticise and then make a new attempt. The 
slant of Exercise II is important, as the slant 
of other exercises and all the writing will be 
controlled by it. If the paper is placed at an 
angle of 22! degrees on the desk and this 
exercise made parallel to the right or left edge 
of the desk, the exercise also will slant at an 
angle of 22): degrees from the edge of the 
paper. Comparing this with the Spencerian 
method of determining slant, we find our 
modern slant to be about 6714 degrees, in place 
of the Spencerian 52. This is more general 








Exercise V 


and is about the average slant of our finest 
penmen and teachers. A good way to secure 
this slant line is to lay off perpendicular lines 
on the paper as in Exercise IV. 

If the two boxes formed one above the other 
are square and the diagonal drawn from the 
upper right hand corner of the lower one, it 


(Continued on page 72) 











EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of the following ar- 
ticle attracted attention to the opportunities of the 
country school-teacher by an article published in ‘‘'’he 
Outlook”’ for July 26, 1916 (such a delightful article 
that we recommend our readers to send ten cents to 
The Outlook Co. for the issue and read Miss Smith’s 
contribution for themselves), entitled ‘‘What Can Be 
Done in the Little Country School?’’ A few weeks 
later (September 13, 1916) in‘*‘The Reader’s View”’ 
department of ‘‘The Outlook’’ appears the following 
interesting letter testifying to sume of the results of 
Miss Smith’s teaching: 


THAT LITTLE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


As a summer resident of many years a few 
miles from the country school of which Miss Smith 
writes so pleasantly [The Outlook, July 26, 1916] 
and which she has taught so well, I should like to 
give my testimony to her ability as seen in one 
result. 

Through these years I have watched the devel- 
opment of one scholar in many ways, but last sum- 
mer | was most agreeably surprised in one of our 
conversations—well, suppose I repeat it for you 
as nearly as I can recall it; the child was then 


ten years old: 

**We have a good teacher now. We have pic- 
tures; one of them is ‘Aurora.’ ’’ 

**The only ‘Aurora’ | know is Guido’s.”’ 


**This is Guido’s. Some of them like it best be- 
cause it has bright colors, but I like ‘Sir Gala- 
had’ best.”’ 

**Do you know who wrote about Sir Galahad?”’ 

**Oh, yes, Tennyson. ‘My strength is as the 
strength of ten because my heart is pure.’ And 
we have ‘The Sower.’’’ When this was described 
and the artist’s name given, I spoke of ‘‘The An- 
gelus,’’ and after a minute she said, ‘‘Yes, I’ve 
seen that, but it isn’t in the school.’’ 

Then I asked: 

**Do you know what nations are at war?”’ 

Instantly cam® the names of the Central Pow- 
ers, and just as easily those of the Allies, And 
when I spoke of the relationship of the sovereigns, 
saying how much the Czar resembled King George, 
‘*Don’t he, though!’’ came promptly, showing 
that she knew for herself. 

‘*Have you studied about this in school?’’ 

**Oh, we have ‘Current Events.’ ’’ 

There was more in like fashion, with all of 
which I entertained our club at home later. 

Not until I saw Miss Smith’s article in a late 
Outlook did I know who had done all this for these 
children. 

Later, one bright, beautiful morning, when the 
child came on an errand for her father, and I said, 
**Isn’t it good to be alive!’’ her face lighted up. 
She said, ‘‘I know some lines that end so,’’ but 
they wouldn’t come at her call. I told her how 
they were nicely laid away in her brain and would 
come, and then she could tell me. So a day or 
two ago she came joyfully in, saying, ‘‘They came 
while I was washing dishes.’’ Here they are: 

“Here and yonder, high and low, 
Goldenrod and sunflowers glow. 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive. 

J am glad that I'm alive!” 


Tolland, Massachusetts C..A. 3. 
H, see the new watchword !”’ 
called ten-year-old Eva, one 
of the early arrivals at the 
little school at the cross- 
roads, to her companions who 
had come on the school team. 
It was the first day of November, and the 
peaceful Indian Summer skies emphasized 
the beneficence of all nature. ‘‘Isn’t it 
lovely !’’ she added enthusiastically, as the 
little group gathered about the bulletin 
board, at whose top was pinned a large ob- 
long card. It was a soft gray, and upon it 
was printed, in rich brown and tawny orange, 
the watchword for the month. 

“I bet that’s what Stanley was doing yes- 
terday, out in the work-room after he’d got 
his lessons done, ’’ shouted Arthur excitedly. 
“*Yes, there are his initials down in the cor- 
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The Use of Watchwords in Country Schools 


BY GRACE CLEE SMITH 


ner. Gee! but I wish I could print like 
that!’’ 

‘‘Grat-i-tude,’’ slowly pronounced dark- 
eyed Rebecca, whose second grade work in 
phonies was making her proudly proficient in 
reading. 

‘‘What does that mean?’’ asked tiny 
golden-haired Myrtle of her cousin Laura, 
her guide, philosopher and friend. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the fifth grade girl 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I think it means being glad 
we have things. Anyway, I’m pretty sure it 
has something to do with Thanksgiving, 
because last month Teacher said she gave us 
Perseverance on account of Columbus. ”’ 

‘Isn’t it funny,’’ said Bennie ‘‘that I’d 
always s’posed we had the twelfth of Octo- 
ber so’s we could go to the Riverton Fair, 
but now I know why; it’s Columbus Day.’’ 

‘Yes, and wasn’t it just splendid the way 
he sailed on and on and wouldn’t give up?’’ 
said Eva, adding with a far-away look in her 
brown eyes, 

''*He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: On! sail on!’ ”’ 

A moment after she continued, ‘‘I’m get- 
ting along fine in the Perseverance Club, and 
Teacher says my arithmetic papers are grow- 
ing better every day.’’ 

‘She says my writing is improving, and 
my mother thinks so, too,’’ exulted left- 
handed Laura, whose penmanship had been 
the despair alike of her familv and her in- 
structors since her earliest school days. 

“I took writing and spelling both to work 
on,’’ said third grade Arthur, ‘‘and I think 
my writing is some better. The spelling 
isn’t, though, but I’m going to ‘sail on’ till 
it is.’’ . 

‘To-day we’ll see just how far we have 
sailed,’’ announced Eva; ‘‘for you know 
Teacher said that after a month we could 
look at the two sets of papers and see how 
much better those that we did the last day 
of October are than those we passed in on 
the first day. My! won’t it be fun!’’ 

‘‘T hope so,’’ said roly-poly Bennie, whose 
tendencies to indolence were both deplored 
and discouraged by his more industrious sis- 
ters, ‘‘but I’mafraid I haven’t got very far. ’’ 

‘‘Well, anyway, you can keep trying,’’ 
encouraged Eva, ‘‘and if you’ll take your 
book home, I’ll hear you read every night. ’’ 

The foregoing conversation hints at the 
possibilities in the use of monthly watch- 
words in a country school, where the many 
grades and well filled program make every 
moment precious. Through their use may 
be given, in morning talks of from five to 
ten minutes’ duration, very necessary and 
valuable moral instruction by means of dis- 
cussion, stories, ‘‘hero worship’’ and the 
study of worth-while quotations or ‘‘memory 
gems. ’”’ 

The ten watchwords for the year allow a 
great latitude in their choice, and may well 
be based upon the needs of the particular 
school, and of the community which it rep- 


‘June Patriotism 
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resents. In the case of a teacher on tenure, 
with a long term program, the watchwords 
may vary from year to year, with an occa- 
sional repetition for the sake of emphasis, or 
a new viewpoint. Oftensome characteristic 
of the month or some prominent festival in 
it will determine the watchword. A most 
helpful association may be made between this 
watchword and great men or women whose- 
birthdays occur during the month. The fol- 
lowing list of watchwords, with their signif- 
icance and correlations, has been used with 
good results in a little rural school of all 
grades. 


Month Watchword 


Sept. Obedience 
1. To parents’ laws 
2. To school laws 
3. To state laws 
4. To nature’s laws 


Oct. Perseverance Birthday of Jean Francois Millet 
1. In doing 
2. In being Columbus Day 


Nov. Gratitude Birthday of Robert L. Stevenson 
1. To parents 
2. 'To community 
3. To heroes 
4. To God 


Dec. Good will Christmas Day 
1. To animals 
2. To family 
3. To neighbors 


Jan. Thrift New Year’s Day 
1. In use of health 
2. In use of time Birthday of Benj. Franklin 
3. In use of material 
4. In use of beauty 


Feb. Service Birthday of Thomas Edison 
1. In home Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 
2. In school Birthday of St. Valentine 
3. In community Birthday of Geo. Washington 
4. In world Birthday of Henry W. Longfellow 


Days to be remembered 


Thanksgiving Day 


Mar. Courtesy 
1. Thought for others 
2. Some rules of po- 
liteness and their 
reasons 


April Work 
1. With hand 
2. With brain 


May Beauty Birthday of J. J. Audubon 
1. Birds Birthday of Robert Browning 
2. Flowers’ Birthday of Linnaeus 
3. Allnature Birthday of Ralph W. Emerson 
4. Local 


Flag Day 
Symbolism of flag 

1. Red—courage 

2. White—purity 

8. Blue—honor 


A few suggestions as to methods of using 
the watchwords may be helpful, although to 
make the plan really vital in any school the 
teacher should, by constant adaptation, closely 
connect it with the lives and needs of her 
own pupils. The presentation counts for 
much. Attractive printing, either upon an 
isolated portion of the blackboard or upon a 
large card, makes a distinct impression upon 
beauty-loving children. A touch of symbol- 
ism in color and design—a chance for a bit 
of decoration offered by the initial letter— 
also quickens interest. On the day a new 
watchword is given it is well to add to its 
distinction by showing on the blackboard 
nothing else of competitive interest, such as 
pictures or news items which at other times 
are posted upon the bulletin board. The first 


(Continued on page 79) 
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A Nature-Study Lesson in Hygiene—The Teeth 


BY F. M. GREGG, Department of Psychology and Education, Nebraska State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska 





 |ROM the study of things to the 
:| study of books,’’ is a safe gen- 
eral rule in all educational 
work. Nowhere else does it 
apply with greater force than 
in the subject of hygiene; and, 
indeed, much of the futility of 
physiology and hygiene in the 
| a } elementary schools is traceable 

\ directly to a violation of this 
IK | principle. ‘‘Things first and 

N books afterwards, ’’ fortunately 
finds one of its easiest applications in the 
teaching of hygiene. This rule we hope to 
illustrate in the study that follows. 

The fifth grade is an excellent one in which 
to take up the study of teeth, because the 
pupils are in the midst of the protracted pe- 
riod of second dentition. They are now get- 
ting their ‘‘eye teeth’’ and ‘‘stomach teeth’’ 
cut. By way of approach to the subject of 
tooth hygiene, make an assignment of four 
things to be discovered by each pupil with 
the aid of a looking glass and reported on 
at the next day’s recitation. 

1. Just how many teeth do you have, both 
above and below? 

2. How many and where are the teeth 
that are chisel-shaped? That are cone- 
shaped? That have two points or cusps on 
their surfaces? That have more than two 
points or cusps on their surfaces ? 

3. What use is each of the teeth best 
adapted to, as you can discover it from us- 
ing your teeth on a piece of bread, or to 
break off a bite from a hard stick of candy, 
or get meat from a chicken bone? 

4, At what different ages did each of your 
own and (so far as you can find out from 
your younger and older playmates) any of 
the second teeth of your friends come in? 

When recitation time comes, the teacher 
will first take up the four different uses of 
the teeth, as they are ordinarily described, 
using the common descriptive terms. If 
deemed desirable, the pupils may then be 
asked if they would like to know the names 
the dentist gives to the teeth, so they can 
show him how much they know when they 
go to his office once a year, or oftener, to 
have their teeth examined. Write these tech- 
nical names successively on the blackboard, 
giving what each word means in the Latin 
language from which they came. (See dic- 
tionary. Be careful to be able to pronounce 
the word ‘‘canine’’ correctly. ) 

Following this part of the recitation exer- 
cise, make on the blackboard a tabulation of 
the number. of teeth in each of the four 
groups in each pupil’s mouth, as they are 
reported by the pupils successively, some- 
what as follows: 


Name Age Jaw Incisors Canines Bicuspids Molars 


W. Janes 12 Up’r 4 2 4 2 
Lo'r 4 ya 4 2 




















Summarize this study by a little drill on 
the. average number of teeth. (This would 
add four more to the number of molars re- 


ported for Willie Jones, namely, the ‘‘wis- 
dom teeth. ’’) 

As a third step in the recitation, take up 
the question of permanent and temporary 
teeth, by making a crude tabulation from 
the more or less incomplete data the children 
will report as to when the permanent teeth 
come in. To reduce the report to uniformity, 
make a diagram of the teeth of the upper 
jaw and connect each tooth with the follow- 
ing tabulation of average ages of eruption: 


Middle incisors, 7 yrs. Second bicuspids, 10 yrs. 
Lateral incisors, 8 yrs. First molars, 6 yrs. 
Canines 11 yrs. Second molars, 12 yrs. 
First bicuspids, 9 yrs. Third molars, 17 to 40 yrs. 


As an assignment for the next lesson, the 
teacher should have some specimens of teeth 
—of an animal, if no others are available, 
but preferably human teeth obtained from a 
dentist’s scrap heap. Indeed, an accommo- 
dating dentist may be found who will 
‘‘string’’ an upper and a lower set of teeth 
on a wire after drilling holes through the 
series of teeth. It would be fine if some 
older pupil could be found who would grind 
a specimen tooth or two in such a way as to 
show both a longitudinal and a cross-section 
of a tooth. Give the pupils free access to 
the collection of teeth while they work out, 
from direct observation, answers to such 
questions as these: 


recitation, the pupils can be sent to books to 
read about the things considered in the con- 
crete studies. 

The third recitation can be given over 
mainly to certain hygiene studies. For these 
studies there will be needed a water glass, 
a little diluted hydrochloric acid, enough 
slips of blue litmus paper to provide each 
pupil with a slip and a few extra, and final- 
ly some fruit (preferably a banana) with 
a spot of decay on it. At the time of the 
recitation apply a drop of acid to a slip of 
the litmus paper to bring out the fact that 
one can tell when any substance is an acid 
by seeing whether it will turn blue litmus 
paper pink. 

Following this the teacher will place a 
specimen tooth in the water glass and then 
fill the glass half full of water. Into the 
water now pour some of the acid till tiny 
drops of gas can be seen coming off the tooth. 
Let the pupils all see this action of acid on 
teeth and explain that the acid is dissolv- 
ing a part of the tooth, and turning a part 
of it loose in the form of a gas. 

Next, take up a piece of litmus paper and 
apply it to the decayed spot on the sample 
of fruit. Let them note that it turns pink, 
and then ask the class what this shows about 
the decay. Now pass out a strip of blue 














A Morning Inspection of Teeth 


What are the different parts of a tooth 
(crown and root) and how do they differ from 
each other in appearance? Which part seems 
most like bone? Which part is harder on the 
surface, that is, can be scratched less easily 
with a knife? What is to be found on the 
interior of a dead tooth? (A cavity.) What 
do you suppose might be the condition of the 
inside of a live tooth? Is the top half of the 
tooth made of the same white stuff (the 
enamel) all through as on the surface? At 
what point did the blood vessels and nerves 
probably get into the tooth? Which of the 
teeth have three roots, which two, and which 
only one root ? 

As an additional assignment for the second 


litmus paper to each member of the class, 
and give with each a fresh wooden tooth- 
pick. Require each pupil to get some scrap- 
ings from off a tooth near to the gum (not 
‘‘goom!’’) and apply them at once to the 
litmus paper. In most instances the paper 
will turn pink where the scrapings have 
been applied. Let the pupils draw the proper 
inference here, and then consider with them 
some such questions as these: 

What is the stuff you got from your teeth, 
that is, where did it come from? Since all 
decay is due to germs, why do you think 
the scrapings turned the paper pink? Since 
germs grow best where it is warm, moist and 


(Continued on page 81) 
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THANKSGIVING PAPER CUTTING 


MARTHA FELLER KING 
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DIRECTIONS: The baskets may be cut from colored paper, folded 
and pasted as indicated. Ornamental bands or borders may be added if 
desired. Mount the basket on a background of heavy black, gray or 
cream-colored paper. The fruit may be drawn and colored in natural 
colors with crayons or water colors, or it may be cut from colored paper. 
Arrange it in a pleasing group within the basket, and, if desired, add a 
name card. : 
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was gathered and made into very good break 
fast muffins, but they were eaten in such haste 
that no one knew how good they were. 

But the great yellow Pumpkins were gathered 
and stored away. 

And then there came another wonderful day 
for Wee Margaret. It was Thanksgiving day, 
and all the aunts and uncles and cousins, and 
Wee Margaret, and father and mother went to 
grandfather’s for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

There was a great turkey and there were doz- 
ens of other good things to eat; but the most 
wonderful to Wee Margaret, and to all the rest, 
was a white-scoured shelf with a row of the 
most beautiful Pumpkin pies. And when no one 
was near, Wee Margaret looked up at the row of 
Pumpkin pies and whispered: ‘‘Could anything 
more beautiful happen to a Pumpkin than to 
be made into a Thanksgiving pie!”’ 
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Wee Margaret’s Pumpkins 
By Phila Butler Bowman 
Wee Margaret sat under the apple tree. It 


was the end ofa wonderfulday. Wherever 
her little brown shoes had trudged, the farm 
men had told her wonderful tales of what the 
summer’s end would bring for the seed sown 
to-day. 

There would be tall corn, and grain like cop- 
per in the sun, great melons, and tiny pink rad- 
ishes, and lettuce as beautiful as blossoms, 

The warm brown earth with so many beauti- 
ful secrets hidden in its breast seemed like a 
fairy placeto Wee Margaret. ‘‘Ifonly she could 
plant ever so little a seed and play she was a 
fairy herself!” 

lather, coming up from the field, laughed and 
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Problems on Furnishing a House for a Given Sum 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B.5S., A. M., Supervisor of Mathematics, Eighth Grade and High School, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Continued from last month.) 


OW many 


even one room of that home? 
problems should acquaint them with such 
facts, and incidentally lead them to an ap- 
preciation of the cost and real worth of 
things. 

In order to make this work as attractive 
as possible, pupils should be provided with 
large house furnishing catalogues, with house 
plans, with art catalogues, with furni- 
ture catalogues, and should have old copies 
of magazines that carry illustrations of 
furnished rooms. 

Each pupil should make a large illustrated 
portfolio of ‘‘My Home.’’ Use large sheets 
of brown or gray cover paper, a separate 
sheet for each room in the house. 
may paste on the sheets illustrations of the 
furnishings and samples of floor coverings 
and curtain materials and pictures. Pupils 
are required to itemize the cost of each room 
according to prices in the catalogues or as 
given by local dealers. These separate sheets 
are bound together in a portfolio and the 
pupil is the proud possessor of a completely 
furnished home. 

The work will be largely individualistic ; 
even the plans of the house may vary if the 
teacher so desireS. Very helpful suggestions 
may be given by the teacher, pertaining to 
selection from an artistic standpoint, judg- 
ment in purchasing, ete. 

In some cases it might be well to limit 
the amount to be spent on each room; for 


pupils have any idea of how 
much it costs to furnish their home, or 
This list of 


The pupils: 


example, requiring pupils to furnish a bed- 
room complete for $40. In fact, the total 


amount should be limited to what the teacher 


considers reasonable in her community. 
When pupils learn the problem of economiz- 
ing they will begin to appreciate more fully 
the cost and real worth of their home sur- 
rounding. 

Sometimes the boys and girls are given 
separate problems peculiarly their own. 

Again, the making of bills, payment of 
bills, discount, and the other practical, 
everyday applications of arithmetic are 
emphasized. 

|. Select from art catalogues two pictures 
suitable for the dining room; two for the 
living room. Find cost of framing each. 
Paste selected pictures in their respective 
pages in notebook. 

Find cost of framing picture 18x 22” with 
4”’ moulding @ 15 ets. a foot, glass costing 
35 cts. 

II. Find cost of moulding @ 3} cts. per 
foot for the dining room (15’x10’) and liv- 
ing room (134’x12’). 

III. Select samples of curtain materials 
to be used and figure total cost for each 
room. Paste samples in notebook. 

The curtains for the living room are made 
with 13” headings and 24” hems. Allowing 
two widths to each window how much will 
be the cost @ 25 ets. per yd., curtains to be 
64” long when finished ? 

IV. Select all furnishings for living room. 
Make out bill showing total cost. Paste pic- 
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tures of furnishings in your notebook. Visit 
furniture store and compare with catalogue 
prices. What per cent of amount allowed 
for furnishing the house ($550), did you al- 
low for the living room? 

VY. Find out from your local electrician ap- 
proximate cost for wiring house. From spe- 
cial catalogue of lighting fixtures, approxi- 
mate the amount of wire needed, according 
to directions there given. Write out a 
check in full payment of same. 

VI. Select suitable lighting fixtures for 
each room; paste illustrations in notebook. 


If 25% discount is allowed, what will be the 


total cost? 

VII. Select all furnishings for dining room 
and hall and paste illustrations in notebook. 
What per cent of total amount allowed did 
you require for dining room? (Do not in- 
clude linens, silverware, or china. ) 

VIII. Select all furnishings for bedrooms 
and paste illustrations in notebook. Make 
out receipted bill for each room. 

IX. Select fixtures for bathroom, and paste 
illustrations in notebook. Write out a check 
in payment of same. 

X. Select furnishings for kitchen, listing 
all utensils needed. Paste illustrations in 
notebook. Write out a note for $200 for 90 
days, interest @ 8%; what will be the 
amount due at maturity? When will it be 
due if dated Feb. 2, 1917? 

XI. On a bill of $218 for furniture, dis- 
counts of 10% and 5% wereallowed. What 
was the net price? 

XII. What will be the cost of materials 
for a wool comfort 72’’x80,’’ if cheesecloth 
covered wool batting 72’’x80’’ is $2.67 per 
roll (weight 3% lbs.); and one-yard wide 
silkaline is quoted @ 174¢ per yd., with ma- 
terial for tieing @ 5c. ? 

XIII. If material is ordered from Chicago, 
find cost of parcel post to third zone, if the 
silkaline weighs 14 lbs? 

XIV. What will be the cost of cretonne 
needed for a sofa pillow 13’’x15,” cretonne 
costing 39¢c and being 27” wide? 

XV. Girls may make out bill for necessary 
linens, silverware and china, purchasing as 
economically as possible. 

Boys may make out bill for necessary tools 
needed about the home. 


ANSWERS 

I. 2(18"+-8")+2(22"+ 8")=112" or 93 feet. 

(15¢ X93) +35ce=$1.75. 

II. 15 ft. +10 ft.+15 ft.+10 ft.+13} ft.+ 
12 ft.--133ft.+12 ft.=101 ft. 

3!-<101=$3. 28. 

III. 2(64" +- 14" +23”) = 1853" = 333 yds. 
Would probably buy 3{ yds. 


25¢cX3i=—97e. 
IV, V, VI, VII, VI, [X. Answers will 
vary. 


X, 3200590%08— $4 + $900=$204 
26 da. (Feb. )+31 (Mar. )+30 (Apr. )+3 (May) 
=90 da. Due May 3, 1917. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 
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Providing Homes for Teachers 


£“4 to teach in a district where no 

| one was willing to board the 
teacher? Would you thrust 
yourself in where you weren’t 
wanted, or walk several miles 
to school, or resign? Probably your temper- 
ament would solve this problem for you, un- 
less the board of school directors took a hand, 
as they did in the case of their teacher, J. 
Frank Hall, teaching near Edwall, Washing- 
ton. The accompanying illustration shows 
their solution. The cottage was built in 1918, 
being still occupied by the teacher for whom 
it was built. He says of his experiences: 

‘*All the farmers are well-to-do here, and 
they don’t care to board a teacher. I had 
taught the school four years, walking across 
the fields from Edwall. Whenmy little girl 
was six years old I either had to-find a place 
where it was more convenient, or they had to 
find a better place for me to live. So they 
unanimously voted to build the cottage. ’’ 

This is one of hundreds of similar experi- 
ences all over the country, and 








BY ALVARA P. WILLIAMS 
lighted and open for any occasion. In fact, 
most of the better type of cottages in this 
state have been built with a large living- 
room which can be converted into a public 
meeting place on short notice. Several double 
cottages have been built, for the use of the 
principal and his family, with rooms for 
single teachers in the remainder of the house. 
These are generally planned with two large 
living-rooms which may be thrown together 
for gatherings. 

Perhaps a description of the two extremes 
of cottages found in this state will show the 
possibilities of cottages in this and in other 
states where directors have hestitated to pro- 
vide them. The cheapest in this state cost 
about $50, and are mere shacks of cedar shakes 
or perhaps roofing paper, with one room, and 
no furniture except that provided by the 
teacher. While this may sound too crude for 
practical use, such ‘‘cottages’’ have their 
purpose. They are generally found in the 
sections of the state where a school is held 
in a logging camp, and where all the fam- 


plastered and calecimined throughout, and the 
woodwork finished in mission stain. A con- 
venient double cellar is reached by an interior 
stairway from each kitchen. Screened porches 
in the rear add much to the comfort and 
utility of the house, and a broad veranda 
stretches across the entire front. Mention 
might be made of the fact that the two liv- 
ing-rooms are connected by double doors so 
that they may be thrown together into a 
large social hall.’’ 

Perhaps this seems to some like an extrav- 
agance, to furnish such elaborate cottages at 
the expense of the district. There are many 
cottages, however, where considerable use is 
made of these accommodations. The prin- 
cipal at Dieringer writes, concerning his ten- 
room house: ‘‘This cottage is also a conven- 
ience to the pupils as well as the patrons and 
general public. In bad weather, such as we 
had in January, sometimes a pupil cannot 
get home conveniently; in such cases he can 
be taken care of at the cottage. Last Friday 
the auto bus which takes the children to the 
farther end of our district was 
broken down so it could not be 





such conditions are beginning to 
meet with intelligent action on the 
part of school boards. In many 
states there are a score or more of 
teachers’ cottages, but thus far 
the state of Washington is in the 
lead, with 108 cottages in 1915, 
and many more erected since then. 
They have nearly all been built 
because it seemed the only way to 
provide quarters for the teacher. 
Whether through some fault of the 
teacher or of the patrons of the 
school district, there are a large 
percentage of teachers who can 
find no suitable boarding place. It 
may be that a consolidated dis- 
trict calls for more teachers than 
can be accommodated within the territory 
near the school; or perhaps a married 
teacher wishes to have his family with 
him; these are good and sufficient reasons, 
from the teacher’s standpoint, why a cottage 
is desirable. 

From the point of view of the school board, 
there are equally good reasons for spending 
amounts ranging from $50 to $3,200 on these 
cottages. One of the greatest troubles of 
rural schools has been that teachers have 
been as migratory as the birds, with a cor- 
responding interest in any one school, and, 
consequently, a proportionate value to any 
one school. Until a teacher has a settled 
feeling in a district, she can not do her best 
work there. There is also a possibility that 
a better grade of teachers may in time come 
to take positions in school districts having 
teachers’ residences. There is a certainty 
that if a teacher is residing on the school 
grounds, those grounds will be better taken 
care of than before. By no means least in 
the list of advantages is that of using the 
teacher’s cottage for social center gatherings, 
and thus having a place already warmed, 


the schoolhouse. 





Teacher’s Cottage or “Teacherage” 


A permanent residence for the teacher, built near or in combination with 


connection with the church. 


ilies live in similar shacks, with no possible 
room for the teacher. When the camp moves 
from one contract to another, the teacher’s 
house is loaded on a flat car and moved with 
the rest of the camp. 

The opposite extreme is the ‘‘cottuge’’ 
costing from $2500 to $3200. These are eight 
and ten-room houses, modern in every detail 
of construction, plumbing and lighting, and 
generally with part of the furniture furnished 
by the district. A $3200 house at Eureka, 
Walla Walla County, is described as follows 
by the principal: ‘‘The cottage in which we 
now live is a well-built, modern structure of 
the bungalow type, containing eight rooms 
besides the bathrooms. It is a double house, 
one side being an exact duplicate of the 
other. Mrs. Dunning and I occupy one side 
and two assistant teachers keep house to- 
gether in the other side. Each side contains 
a large parlor or living-room, and a commodi- 
ous kitchen equipped with all built-in fea- 
tures and sink. Bathrooms are located in 
the rear of the kitchens. Upstairs there are 
two bedrooms on each side, with which are 
connected large roomy closets. The house is 


It serves the same function that a parsonage does in 


repaired before Saturday morning. 
Ten children were cared for at the 
cottage over night. ”’ 

A few quotations from teachers, 
superintendents and directors will 
show the prevailing conditions in 
the state in those sections where 
cottages have proved successful. 

‘In the White Swan district 
they have converted their old 
schoolhouse into a teacher’s cot- 
tage, and after dividing it into 
five large rooms, adding kitchen 
and porches, it makes a very com- 
fortable and convenient home. 
Buildings have been erected for 
chickens, cows and horse, and a 
good plot set aside for garden purposes. — | 
might say further that this district was 
organized five years ago with three pupils. 
Now they employ four teachers, maintain a 
three-year high school, and have an enroll- 
ment of 110. About forty of these children 
are Yakima Indian children. ’’ 

‘‘With a cottage the teacher is able to 
maintain a constant supervision over the 
school and grounds and is able to take her 
place as a distinct and individual member of 
society. ’’ 

With all these advantages quoted in favor 
of teachers’ cottages, there are certain re- 
strictions advised in the state of Washing- 
ton in building cottages. While they are a 
success where there are men teachers or sev- 
eral teachers in one school, they are not con- 
sidered successful or desirable for single wo- 
men teachers. Thestate superintendent and 
county superintendents discourage single wo- 
men from attempting to live in a cottage 
alone. Sometimes relatives live with them, 
but with most of the educational authorities 
it is felt that the district having a one-room 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Educative Seat Work for November 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut 
apart for use with young pupils who match the word with the picture. 











Bess S\xuce Cleaveland ; 





mouse mouse mouse MOuUSe MOUSC 
mouse mouse mouse mouse MOuse 
mouse mouse mouse mouse mouse 


mouse mouse mouse Mouse MOUSC 
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Unified Primary Work 


BY ALICE HANTHORN, Observation and Special Methods Teacher, Nebraska State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska 


been to correlate the various 
subjects in school work. This 
implied seeking after a rela- 
tionship which was not easily 
felt. Too often there was no 
relationship there for the child. Each sub- 
ject represented a distinct line of thought 
which was fairly good from the adult’s point 
of view but from the child’s standpoint there 
was no connection with daily life and interest. 

Many first grade teachers have partially 
overcome this difficulty by composing their 
own reading lessons, using the social life of 
the pupils as the basis for their work. Lan- 
yuage is easily adapted, and since numbers 
and spelling are hot usually taught to any 
great extent in the first grade, the program 
there is not so disconnected. But when the 
child enters the second grade his work is 
along definitely prescribed lines. The read- 
ing lessons are constantly taken from readers 
whose stories are not vitally related to the 
life of the children. What is true of reading 
is more noticeable in the number work. The 
combinations are taught with a set of ob- 
jects which bear no relation to the other 
work. In spelling we find lists of nouns, 
verbs and adjectives given in an abstract 
way, with no attempt at immediate use. The 
language lessons are separate in their thought 
from other subjects. No wonder we are con- 
stantly planning ‘‘to make our subjects in- 
teresting.’’ The interest should lie in the 
subject itself. 

As a remedy for this, the effort is now to 
utilize aetual experiences, making each sub- 
ject one aspect of that experience. In this 
way our daily program is united naturally, 
since it has never been separated. The fol- 
lowing illustrations will show how this was 
done with one second grade: 

One of the children in the room had a 
mother dog with five puppies. The entire 
class visited the puppies, played with them, 
and finally had their pictures taken holding 
the puppies. The excursion was then writ- 
ten up, and the children were given a hecto- 
graphed copy of the story. The words in the 
reading lesson are much more difficult than 
those of the readers used at that time. 

WILMA’S PUPPIES 

Last Thursday atternoon we went to visit Wilma’s 
puppies. Kenneth, Fred and Opal were sick and so 
they could not go. It was such a warm, sunny after- 





noon that we enjoyed the walk. The puppies are the 


cutest little, white, furry snowballs. They are almost 
as wide as they are long. Nelson thought they looked 
like white mice. Bolton said they were polar bears. 

We put them down on the ground to watch them 
walk. It was too funny to see them. They toddled 
along, wiggling their little short tails. Laddie said 
they were too fat to walk. 

Wilma’s mamma brought out a pan of milk. Eliza- 
beth didn’t want to let her puppy down to get a drink. 
When she saw the rest drinking she put hers down too. 
‘They lapped the milk up just as a kitten does. After 
we watched them awhile, we had our pictures taken. 
Some of the boys brought Curlie, the mother dog. I 
think she looks very proud of her five puppies. 

Some day soon we shall visit them again. Then we 
shall take a bone for them to gnaw. Wilma says that 
they will growl at each other. We want to hear them. 
We did hear one bark. It was such a funny, sharp 
noise. We think they are the nicest puppies in the 
whole world. 

At the same time the children suggested 
sentences for the spelling paragraph. These 
had to be modified slightly to keep the con- 
tinuity of thought. The paragraph was then 
written on the board and the children learned 
to write it from dictation. The words were 
spelled orally, then written in the sentences: 

Here are five little puppies. They are little furry 
snowballs. Their eyes are bright. They have black 
noses. See them try to drink milk. 

In the number class the five puppies served 
as a basis for the work. Concrete problems 
were worked out involving multiplication 
and division, such as: 

I want to give each puppy two bones to gnaw. How 
many bones must I have? 

The puppies have eaten fifteen lumps of sugar. How 
many did each get? 

In the industrial period each child made a 
free hand cutting page of the puppies and 
the mother. The reading lesson, spelling par- 
agraph and paper cutting page were tied to- 
gether in the form of a booklet. Each child 
mounted his pictures for the cover and 
eagerly carried the booklet home.’ 

Many other things have served as units: 
daffodil bulbs planted and raised in the school- 
room; various sand-table studies, as Eskimo 
life; games played at recess, and a school 
birthday party. One of the things which 
made the greatest impression was a pair of 
rabbits given to the children. The plan of 
work was very similar to that of the lessons 
on the puppies. This is the reading lesson: 

LONG EARS AND SHORT TAIL 

Long Ears and Short Tail once lived in Lincoln. 
They had a nice home with their mamma and other 
brothers and sisters. They were very happy. One 


day a tady came to buy some white rabbits. She 
looked into one of the pens. Some of the rabbits 
were tiny babies. ‘They looked so cunning with their 
great long ears. ‘‘Those are too little,’’ said the 
owner of the rabbits. ‘‘They would not live away 
from their mother. Here are some of the right age.’’ 

Long Ears and Short Tail were in this pen. They 
put their ears back and looked at the lady with their 
pink eyes. ‘‘I will take two of these,’’ she said. She 
gave the man thirty-five cents for each of them. 

The next day Long Ears and Short Tail had their 
first ride on the train. They must have liked it be- 
cause they didn’t ery once. They really didn’t know 
much about it, though, because they were almost all 
covered up in a box. When they were taken out they 
were put in a big wire cage in the sand-table at school. 
You should have heard the children shout, ‘‘Oh, look 
at their pink eyes!’’ ‘‘See their longears!’’ ‘‘Let me 
rub their fur!’’ ‘‘Oh! you dear little white rabbits!’’ 

Long Fars and Short Tail might have felt fright- 
ened, only they were given some pieces of cabbage. 
They were so hungry that they had no time to be 
afraid. They got hold of the same piece and stood on 
their hind feet to pull it away. The children could 
hardly keep from shouting, they thought it so funny. 

After a week a new pen was made for Long Ears 
and Short Tail. Then they went out-of-doors. They 
liked this much better. They are there now. You 
can see them hopping about in their pen, eating the 
food the children bring them. They are happy rabbits. 

These are the spelling paragraphs com- 
posed by the children: 

1. Oh, see our rabbits in the sand-table! They are 
eating green grass. They are white and have pink 
eyes. What shall we name them? 

2. Our rabbits were eating cabbage. They each had 
the same piece. They pulled and pulled on it. They 
stood on their hind feet. 

38. We made a good pen for our rabbits. We first had 
to measure the boards. Then we sawed them. The 
boys hammered the nails and the girls clinched them. 


After the three paragraphs had been 
learned the children were permitted to try 
their first written language. This isan exact 
copy of one of the best. The only correction 
that has been made is in the spelling of some 
of the words. , 

THE RABBIT’S STORY 

Iam arabbit. I have a short tail. My ears and 
eyes are pink. My fore feet are short and my hind 
feet are long. I eat lettuce, grass and clover. My 
name is Pink Ears. My sister’s name is Bob Tail. I 
have one sister, but I haven’t any brother. I wish 
some one would bring me and my sister something to 
eat. We are hungry. 

In the number period the children meas- 
ured the material, and with no outside help 
constructed the rabbit-pen in which the rab- 
bits now live. The nature study work con- 
tinues, as the children find the weeds and 
plants which rabbits like best 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short hel 


cation. 


November Chat 


OVEMBER is here, with its short 
gray days and wonderful starry 
. nights, a month of supreme oppor- 
tunity. The teachers all over the land 
are more than busy impressing the Pil- 
grim story, teaching Thanksgiving songs, 
hunting up Thanksgiving pieces, drilling 
Thanksgiving dialogues, preparing Pu- 
ritan and Indian costumes, and going 
through all the strenuous efforts neces- 
sary for a successful Thanksgiving pro- 
gram. O busy young teacher, burdened, 
sometimes overburdened with the labors 
and anxieties that are yet pleasant ones, 
you hold in your hand the key, not only 
of the schooihouse door, but the key to 
a wonderful opportunity of community 
betterment. For the very first necessity 
for community betterment is to get the 
community folks together. And there 
is nothing that has such power in that 
line as the school. 

The church does not do it, for it divides 
the people into groups. The club cannot 
do it; it is not big enough. Politics can- 
not doit; that splits into parties. But 
the school draws all, rich and poor, high 
and low, cultured and uncultured. There 
they have a common interest. Your 
program, with its circle of admiring 
mothers and sprinkling of proud fathers 
close against the wall, and the eager lit- 
tle brothers and sisters in the front seats 
is a great moulding force. It may be 
the opening wedge to concerted action 


- toward all sorts of good. 


There are lessons from the life of the 
Pilgrims to give to our pupils which are 
especially applicable to life to-day. The 
early settlers taught their children thrift 
and industry and economy as matters of 
nezessity. We have sadly deplored the 
modern carelessness and waste that crept 
in when the necessity lightened. But 
now a splendid opportunity has come to 
us to teach these things as patriotism 
when every boy and girl is thrilling 
with patriotic desire. 

I do not doubt that, as your program 
goes on, knitting needles will be flashing 
among your visitors (I hope at your 
pupils’ desks also,) and gray and navy 
blue and khaki colored yarn knitted 
up into sweaters, socks, mufflers and 
wristers for the soldiers and sailors. It 
is a fine illustration of our opportunity. 
A few years ago nobody knit except a 
few hopelessly old-fashioned old ladies. 
Now every girl carries her knitting bag 
wherever she goes. Little maids of six 
and eight and ten put down their dolls 
to take up knitting for the soldiers, and 
their small fingers are skilful at it. 
Young women knit in street cars and 
automobiles, at lectures and concerts. 
Yesterday I saw a mother pushing a 
baby carriage and knitting as she went. 
Our seventy-year-old neighbor is just 
finishing her fifteenth sweater. 

It is a wonderful revival of industry 
and industriousness, with pure patriotism 
for its reason. A like revival is taking 
place in many directions and surges into 
our schoolrooms as naturally as the tide 
rises on the ocean shore. Our boys and 
girls breathe patriotism with the air 
and work it out through their fingers. 
Oh, it is a grand time to live and teach 
in! 

Letters 
A Giving Thanksgiving 


We decided to call on the sick, old, and 
crippled people of our district and take 
each of them a Thanksgiving basket. 
Each child was asked to bring some one 
thing, as an apple, ear of corn or a cab- 
bage, but they all wanted to bring more 
sol told them I would not limit the 
amount. The day before Thanksgiving 
they came, some with market baskets 
full, some with express wagons full. We 
had four bushel baskets full of vege- 
tables, canned fruit, butter, ete. 

A large crowd gathered at the school- 
house for the program, which lasted 
about an hour and strove to emphasize 
Than'sgiving as a sacred day. At three 
o'clock one of the farmers of the dis 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


took the school to deliver the products. 
Some of our program was again repeated 
as we called at the different places. As 
we rode along the childrensang “Brighten 
Some Pathway as You Journey Along.”’ 
About six o'clock we returned to our 
homes, voting it the best Thanksgiving 
we had had.—FERN BICKFORD, Michigan. 


trict came with horses and wagon and | 


Making Thanksgiving for Others 


You might be interested in our Thanks- 
giving plan of last year. My primary 
pupils each brought to school sugar, but- 
ter, milk, nuts or chocolate. I brought 
two chafing dishes. The children cracked 


nuts, grated chocolate and measured 
sugar. (A most interesting number les- 
son.) Some watched and tested the 


fudge, others beat and cut it into squares 
and, last of all, some helped to pack it 
into a large box decorated with Thanks- 
giving paper cuttings. Then two boys 
took it over to the prphanage. The let- 
ter of thanks we received was read and 
re-read by my little ones, who voted the 
plan much more fun than our usual party 
or program.—FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH, 
California. 


y pful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
will be destroyed. Address communication 





Thanksgiving Seat Work 


For Thanksgiving seat work the fol- | 
lowing ideas have worked out nicely: 

1. Cut a church, putting tissue paper 
back of cut-out windows, or color the 
windows in stained glass effects. 

2. Color a large sheet blue for sky and 
green for grass. Add trees with crayon, | 
or cut them—the tops of green and the | 
trunks of brown paper. This makes the | 
background for the picture. Now add | 
freehand or hectographed pictures of an | 
Indian, wigwam and canoe. | 

8. With the same background except ! 


that the trees are bare, add Pilgrims 
done in black and white.-—IRMA WALz, 
Illinois. 


For the Tiny Ones 


In Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
November, 1915, there was an exercise in 
which each youngster was supposed to 
go to the board and sketch a picture re- 
lating to the Pilgrim story, the first be- 
ing a Dutch windmill, the second the 
Mayflower, ete., and then tell about the 
picture. This was much too hard for 
first graders, and so I utilized pictures 
that were handy or drew some on large 
sized drawing paper and got some of the 
older pupils in the schoo! to make verses 
to go with them. For instance the one 
about the windmills was: 


Those funny square Dutch windmills 
Waved their arms on high; 

To the little band of Pilgrims 
They creaked a fond good-by. 


And one about the Pilgrims going to 
church was: 


With guns on their shoulders, 
Through snowy woods bleak, 

Those brave Pilgrim fathers 
Went to church every week. 


Thanksgiving day things are harder 
to find than exercises for other special 
days, | think, and we felt quite proud of 
the success of this. MARY REED, Iowa. 


Rural Work for November 


During the month of November we 
study about the Pilgrims and Indians. 
In the reading classes we memorize 
poems; in the history and geography 
classes we study about their lives, tak- 
ing up pictures and drawing maps. In 
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drawing periods we illustrate the stories 
that have been written for language 
work. In this way, with so many differ- 
ent grades, we have quite a number of 
items concerning the Pilgrims and lead- 
ing up to the first Thanksgiving day. 

Then at Thanksgiving we have a grand 
review or program, inviting all the 
neighborhood to attend it. We act out 
as many of our stories as possible, the 
girls making caps and aprons for the 
demure little Puritan maids, while the 
boys thoroughly enjoy making bows, ar- 
rows, canoes and Indian head-dresses, 
the latter by fastening chicken and tur- 
key feathers to strips of cloth. I think 
the children enjoy the Indian parts more 
because we are situated where they see 
real Indians very often, and really they 
make their outfits look very natural.— 
E. P. C., South Dakota. 


A Thanksgiving Sand-Table 


The story of the landing of the Pil- 
grims was made more realistic by the 
use of the sand-table as an illustration. 
A small boat was secured and sails were 
attached to represent as nearly as possi 
ble the Mayflower. The bay was repre- 
sented by art paper colored with blue 
chalk, leaving a roughened surface, giv- 
ing the appearance of waves. The land 
we left barren with scattered brush and 
rocks sloping down to the water’s edge, 
along one side of which the log houses 
were arranged. The small village was 
placed between several hills constructed 
of damp sand. A light fall of snow 
(salt) over frozen grass and stubble gave 
the appearance of a bleak mid-winter 
scene. A small stone fashioned from 
moulding clay with date and name was 
suggestive of the traditional rock. A 
miniature church was placed at one cor- 
ner of the table among barren, leafless 
| trees, represented by twigs. Freehand 
| cut-outs of the Pilgrims were placed 
| near the church. Small boats, log cabins 
and figures of the Pilgrims were moulded 
| of plasticine and the best taken for the 


' table. —NENA E. HOPE, Kansas. 





Giving a Different Idea 


I taught the first four grades in a two- 
room school. For six weeks before 
Thanksgiving I read and told stories of 
the Pilgrims, of autumn and of the In- 
dians. We gathered pumpkins and corn 
(stalks and all), goldenrod and other 
things and made our great big room look 
like a real Harvest Home. About a 
week before Thanksgiving I suggested 
that we try to make somebody thankful. 
To start the children, | asked them if they 
would like to divide into three groups 
and sweep the rooms for the janitor the 
three nights of that week. He was not 
well and I knew that he would be grate- 
ful for the help. 

On Tuesday | told the children to bring 
lunch for the next afternoon as we were 
going to play that we were real Pilgrims 
and Indians, and I assigned to each one 
a character. Wednesday morning we 
talked of the different things we were 
thankful for and they told the different 
ways in which they had tried to make 
others thankful. One little girl had cared 
for a neighbor’s baby; another had washed 
the dishes unasked; but one little boy 
went ahead of all. He had gone with 
his mother to the city and in going from 
one station to another, he had seen a 
| woman carrying a heavy suitcase. He 
| asked to carry it but she shook her head 
} 





| He said he thought she didn’t have the 
So he said, ‘‘! 
You see, | 
and he ecar- 


money to pay for help. 
won’t charge you anything. 
want you to be thankful,’”’ 
ried it. 

At noon they dressed in all the Pil 
grim and Indian toys they had been able 
to find. Wedidn’t invite any visitors, 
for I was doubtful of the success of the 
afternoon. I told them that they were 
to forget that they were themselves, 
that they were to be the characters | 
had named, and talk and work and act as 
they would. I was just one of the Pil- 
grim women and worked and talked with 
them. I was entirely surprised at the 

















Of 


vay they entered inte the spirit of it. 
\fter a little while we spread lunch and 
the Indians came. We popped the corn 
they brought and ate our lunch, first 
singing a ‘Thanksgiving verse we had 
composed, It was cold or we should 
have gone out-of-doors to finish our 
celebration with games and- wrestling 
matches. I believe the pupils went home 
with a better idea of Thanksgiving than 
that of its being-a day of feasting.— 
EMMA NICHOLS Myer, Indiana. 


Arousing Enthusiasm 


Never did I have a more enthusiastic 
second grade than at the time of our 
sand-table illustration of the Pilgrim 
story. Each week of November we had 
made something to contribute to our 
story picture, first Dutch houses, wind- 
mills and quaint Dutch people; then 


dikes of stones and straw, the wide blue | 


ocean, on which sailed the flat-bottomed 
Pilgrim ship, Pilgrims, pine trees, log 
cabins, Indians, ete. One little lad 
brought a small table and benches made 
hy his own hands. On this the children 
arranged plasticine dishes, fruit bas- 
kets, wild geese, etc., to represent the 
Thanksgiving feast.—F. GRACE PLATT, 
California. 

An Indian Head-Dress 
Thanksgiving every child in the 
school made himself a head-dress_ that 
was very effective. We used the indigo 
blue wrapping paper that comes around 


At 


our school supplies for the bands, cutting 
it into strips. The feathers were cut | 
from drawing paper and colored bril- | 
liantly with crayola, and pinned in place. | 
‘The band was decorated after each child’s 
own taste, with the colored gummed par- 
quetry papers from our’ kindergarten 


supply stock.—A. R., Wisconsin. 
A Weather Map 


I have found the weather map to be 
one of the best ways of teaching the 
spelling of the days of the week and the 
months of the year, aside from its own 
value. 


following heads: ® 

Year 

Season 

Month 

Day of the Month 

Day 

Weather 

Wind 

Temperature 

Sometimes I question the children and 
put it on the board myself, sometimes I 
allow one of the children to do it.— 
EpitH Brooks, Massachusetts. 


The Sewing Card 


I am a rural teacher, and as such can 
use only those forms of busy work which 
require a short time to introduce. 
in charge of from eighteen to thirty pu- 
pils who make up from six to eight 
grades, a teacher must find busy work 
which will call for very little of her time 
in school hours and produce very big re- 
sults. In this class is the sewing card. 
| have heard teachers say, ‘‘Oh, but the 
children grow so tired of sewing cards!’’ 
Yes? My folks don’t. 

For the tiny tots Ifurnish designs which 
fit the lesson for the day. Sometimes 
they fit the picture which accompanies 
the lesson, sometimes they illustrate 
words. For instance, with a certain les- 
son in one primer there is a picture which 
shows a cow within a fenced enclosure 
close by a barn. In the yard in front of 
the barn are a boy and a dog, and a chick- 
en coop containing a mother hen and her 
chicks. From this an interesting set of 
sewing cards may be evolved. To pupil 
number one I give perhaps the outline 
of a cow, to the second pupil a gate, to 
number three a barn, to number four a 
chicken coop, etc. Each child enjoys 
finding his particular object in the pic- 
ture or its name in the lesson, and inter- 
est in the reading lesson is much stimu- 
lated. When the sewing of the cards is 
completed they are fastened to the wall 
within easy sight of the primer division, 
whereupon each tot possesses himself 
with pencil and paper and busies himself 
in drawing the designs. Of course his 
drawings are very crude but he learns 
to use his eyes, and for the teacher un- 
trained in the art it is a very simple 
method of interesting the beginner in 
drawing. Later, in a week, perhaps, 





When | 


Each morning it is put on the | 
board at our opening exercises with the | 
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the same group of sewing cards 


son. 
For the pupils in the second grade, 


cards which illustrate the little stories 


in their readers are interesting. 


Other groups may be evolved from 
language stories or lessons or from every- 


day common things. Here are a few ex 
amples of the latter: 
1. Penholder and pen, pencil, ink bot- 


tle. 


2. Hoe, spade, rake, trowel, wheelbar- 


row. 

3. Hammer, saw, nail, screw driver, 
plane. 

4, Loaf, knife, pitcher, bowl, spoon. 

5. Tub, wringer, washboard, tub-bench, 
ironing board, flatiron. 

A set consisting of igloo, wigwam, 


pagoda, etc., can be made the basis of 


an interesting and instructive language 
lesson. I always arrange my cards in 
groups. There can be little profit to a 
child in sewing an Eskimo’s igloo one 
day and a baby boot the next. ‘The de- 
signs should always be as simple as pos- 
sible. Intricate ones are sure to make 
trouble, and a child will not become in- 
terested in anything difficult to follow. 


is 
brought out and is the inspiration for a 
very interesting little oral language les- 















Then we had a box supper, which netted 
us $25. The school gave a program and 
we had a splendid time. The money was 


‘spent for a globe, a water fountain and 


other supplies. In November we had 
another old-fashioned spelling school, 
gave a short program and served _ re- 
freshments consisting of coffee and cake. 
December gave us an opportunity to have 
a Christmas tree. In January we had 
another spelling school, in: February a 
pie social. In March we invited a neigh- 
boring school to come and spend the af- 
ternoon with us. We played games and 
spelled down. 

In April one of the progressive men of 
the neighborhood was invited to come 
and talk to us on up-to-date farming and 
agriculture. On the last day of school 
all the ladies of the district came and 
served dinner in the schoolhouse. In the 
afternoon we had a program. 

I found that these monthly entertain- 
ments added a great deal to the interest 
of the pupils, besides bringing the home 
and school closer together.—M. M. M., 
Nebraska. 


How We Dramatized “Hiawatha” 


It was a custom in my school district 
for the school and community to cele- 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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Cross. 


high and religious ideals. 


and rescue, 


meet our national needs ? 


September 18, 1917. 
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To the School Children of the United States : 
A PROCLAMATION 


The President of the United States is also President of the American Red 
It is from these offices joined in one that I write you a word of greet- 
ing at this time, when so many of you are beginning the school year. 

The American Red Cross has just prepared a junior membership with school 
activities, in which every pupil in the United States can find a chance to serve 
our country. The school is the natural center of your life. Through it you can best 
work in the great cause of freedom to which we have all pledged ourselves. 

Our Junior Red Cross will bring to you opportunities of service to your com- 
munity and to other communities all over the world and guide your service with 
It will teach you how to save in order that suffering 
children elsewhere may have the chance to live. 
pare some of the supplies which wounded soldiers and homeless families lack. 
It will send to you through the Red Cross bulletins the thrilling stories of relief 
And, best of all, more perfectly than through any of your other 
school lessons, you will learn by doing those kind things under your teacher’s 
direction to be the future good citizens of this great country which we all love. 

And I commend to all school teachers in the country the simple plan which 
the American Red Cross has worked out to provide for your co-operation, 
knowing as I do that school children will give their best service under the direct 
guidance and instruction of their teachers. Is _not this perhaps the chance for 
which you have been looking to give your time and efforts in some measure to 


It will teach you how to pre- 


WOODROW WILSON, 
President. 
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There is no branch of study pursued 
by the little folks that sewing cards can- 
not touch and make brighter. For in- 
stance, | write the given name of each 
child in large script upon a piece of card- 
board, to be sewed. When finished the 
cards are fastened upon the wall. The 
children are very proud of their names 
and pleased to see them exhibited. The 
primer folk work harder at the task of 
learning to write their own and the older 
ones enjoy copying those of their class- 
mates. : 

Now and then I give the primer class 
cards like these to sew: 4+-4=8, 8—4=4, 
342+2=7. Do you think they easily 
forget what four and four make after 
they have once sewed the com bination?— 
JANIE MARIE OLMSTEAD, Iowa. 


Promoting Social Activities 


There was little or no social activity 
in the neighborhood in which I taught 
and we undertook to remedy the con- 
dition. First we-had a spelling school, 
inviting every one to come and spell 
with us. ‘The visitors took sides against 
the school and the school spelled them 
down. The rest of the evening was 


spent in ciphering. 





brate Thanksgiving with an all day 
meeting, the school furnishing the pro- 
gram and the community furnishing the 
dinner. The State course of study re- 
quired the ‘‘Song of Hiawatha’’ to be 
studied by the sixth grade class and I 
wanted to give all of my pupils some 
real lessons in Indian life and customs, 
so I decided to dramatize ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 

We represented three periods of Hia- 
watha’s life: Hiawatha’s Childhood, Hia- 
watha’s Youth, Hiawatha’s Manhood and 
Labors. For the lack of a little boy to 
play the part of little Hiawatha, a little 
girl was chosen; she proved to be the 
best actor in the group. As we were 
scarce of large boys, it was left for me 
to play the part of Hiawatha the man. 

For one week we used our B reading 
period to read the play. Then for ten 
days we used the B reading period and 
a part of the A grammar period to 
rehearse. 

The two weeks before Thanksgiving 
were very full ones. Everyone was busy 
making war clubs, tomahawks, bows 
and arrows, scalping knives, war bon- 
nets, etc. The bows were made of 
the red cedar (some of the boys went 
about four miles to get the cedar). 
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The war clubs were made of clay rock; 
they ‘were whittled into’ the desired 
shape and colored with brown crayola. 
The knives were made of wood; the 
blades were painted and the handles 
were wrapped: with tape. Rouge and 
crayolas were used to paint the faces. 
The suits were made of brown or tan 
muslin and trimmed in red of the same 
material. Some crockery ware and a 
wooden bow! were used for dishes. Old 
rugs and pieces of old carpet were used 
for rugs to spread around the council 
fire andin the wigwam. Fried partridge 
was the food in the scene where Hia- 
watha visits the Arrow Maker and ob- 
tains Minnehaha for his wife. The peace 
pipe was made of clay rock. 

The day before Thanksgiving we se- 
lected a spot on the school ground and 
built a wigwam of a few slender poles 
and a couple of old wagon sheets, and 
— the play from beginning to 
end. 

Thanksgiving eve, around a council 
fire of pine knots, we presented the most 
important scenes of the life of our great- 
est Indian—Hiawatha. We had a large 
audience, not only of our home folk, but 
of patrons, pupils and teachers from 
other districts. Every one commented 
upon the success of our work and upon 
the excellence of the acting and the 
scenery. I am sure that the children 
learned in this way more about the life 
and customs of the North American In- 
dian during those few days of study than 
they could have learned in any other 
way.—FRED F. ACREE, Missouri. 


Ten Rules for a Teacher 


1. Never discuss school affairs with 
the neighbors. Nothing makes a parent 
more angry than to hear uncomplimen- 
tary things concerning his child from an 
outside source. If you have anything to 
say, say it to the parents. 

2. Be reasonable as to your associates 
and places of amusement. Do not go to 
extremes. 

8. Find out the tastes of the district 
and try to adapt your tastes to those of 
your patrons. 

4. Do not criticize your predecessors. 

5. Dress as neatly as possible on all 
occasions. Avoid striking costumes. 

6. Do not cut school hours short; do a 
little more than you are obliged to do. 

7. If you are expected to do janitor 
work, do it and do it well. 

8. Be courteous to all and do not say 
unkind things about anyone. 

9. Take the suggestions of the school 
board kindly; oftentimes they are rudely 
put, but well meant. 

10. A teacher is looked up to not only 
by her pupils, but by all the young girls 
of the community. Try to make your 
every word and action worthy of the 
honorable position you hold.—FLORENCE 
B. WHITE, Wisconsin. 


Correcting Grammatical Errors 


I teach a little, one-room, rural school 
and, as is so often the case, I lacked 
time to be constantly correcting mechan- . 
ical errors made by my pupils so I ar- 
ranged the following device. On the 
board I put this question, ‘‘Who said it 
ineorrectly?’’ Below this I put a list of 
phrases often used erroneously, as: ‘‘I 
saw,’’ *‘I have seen,”’ ‘‘It is I,”’ **I am 
not,’’ ‘‘May I,’’ etc. When any child 
during the day made an error, the one 
who noticed him was permitted to put 
his name on the board after the form he 
should have used. The list grew amaz- 
ingly and soon had to be transferred to 
paper. Pupils all watched carefully io 
keep their names from the list and to 
catch others. They even ran in from 
the playground to check names. Need- 
less to say, a marked improvement in 
speech was soon noticeable. ~ALVERDA 
ALTMAN, Oregon. 


How We Learned to Like History 


Coming in the middle of the term to a 
primary class in history struggling along 
with a text far beyond their power of 
comprehension, I found not only that 
they knew nothing of history but wanted 
to know nothing; in fact they loathed 
the name of it. 

Something radical had to, be done. I 
began to tell them stories without say- 
ing they were history stories; sometimes 
we dramatized them. Then one day I 
told them that all history was a long 
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story of people who had lived; that there 
were hundreds of stories of boys and 
girls in history. 

The next day one little girl brought a 
fine story of a little colonial girl which 
her grandmother had read to her in a 
magazine. This gave me an idea. We 
decided tomake a little history book of 
our own; a kind of scrap-book in which 
we would paste the stories brought by 
different members of the class. 

We have now a splendid collection. 
The name of the contributor is written 
in the index by the side of the title and 
we shall leave our little book in the li- 
brary as a memento of ourclass. In 
fact we are so interested in history now 
that we are making a picture screp-book 
of scenes and photographs of historical 
interest.—EDITH ‘THOMPSON, Virginia. 


A Spelling Rule in Rhyme 


The following rhyme that embodies 
the rule for ze and ez has been very use- 
ful to me. It was originally taken from 
**St. Nicholas. ’’ 


RULE 


When ei and 7e both spell ee, 

How ean we tell which it shall be? 
Here’s a rule you may believe, 

That never, never will deceive, 

And all such troubles will relieve,— 
A simpler rule you can’t conceive. 
It is not made of many pieces, 

To puzzle daughters, sons or nieces, 
Yet with it all the trouble ceases. 


After c ane apply, | 
After other letters, 7. 


Thus a general in a siege, 

Writes a letter to his liege; 

Or an army holds the field, 

And will never deign to yield, 
While a warrior holds a shield, 
Or has strength his arms to wield. 


Exceptions 

Two exceptions we must note, 
Which all scholars learn by rote, 
**Leisure’’ is the first of these, 
For the second we have ‘‘seize.”’ 


—CHARLOTTE B. THOMAS, New Hamp- 
shire. 


How Even Little First Graders Can Do 
Their Bit 


Now is the time for us as teachers to 
impress upon the minds of school chil- 
dren the feeling of Patriotism, and to 
teach them how each and every one can 
do his or her bit for our country. ‘The 
school children of to-day are to be the 
men and women of the future, so why 
not impzess it upon them how they can 
do their part for a great cause? 

I am teaching the first and second 
grades. In my room there are fifty-six 
pupils. They are all very wide awake, 
active children, just bubbling over with 
life, and eager to ‘‘do things.”’ 

Knowing that some of the enthusiastic 
‘women workers of the community are 
filling hospital pillows (to be sent to 
France) | with “*snippings, " ’ I decided to 
have a ‘‘snipping class’’ in our school- 
room which would take the place of the 
old time busy work. 

Every child who has clean face, hands 
and finger nails is allowed to join the 
class and be one of the ‘‘snippers.’” We 
cut soft clean cloth into very small pieces. 
(The pieces should be not larger than the 
end of one’s little finger.) As these 
pieces are cut, they are put into boxes. 
Each child has his own box with his name 
onit. When these boxes are filled, we 
give them to the workers, to be used for 
the pillows. ‘hey fill the pillows with 
these ‘‘snippings,’’ mixed with cotton. 

It is really surprising how much can 
be accomplished by fifty-six children who 
work just a few minutes each day. They 
are willing to work, and enjoy it, and 
what is more, they like to be Little 
Patriots, and do their bit. As every 
child wants to be a member of this 
**snipping class,’’ I find that each one is 
coming to school with clean face, hands 
and finger nails. 

The aforesaid women workers of the 
community are also filling some of these 
hospital pillows with the soft fluffy down 
which is found on the seeds inside milk- 
weed pods. The members of our ‘‘snip- 
ping class’’ are now giving their help by 
gathering milkweed pods. They are glad 
to do it.—Helen Bryan, New York. 
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What We Found in One County Rural 
School 


PRIMARY TABLE 


Busy Work: Parquetry Blocks, Brad- 
ley’s Color Designs, Sectional Animals, 
Puzzles, Toothpicks, Plan Book (cut-out 
designs), Stencils. 

Aids: Toy Money, Bradley’s Phonetic 
Word-Builder, Phonetic Perception Cards, 
Dominoes, Domino Number Cards, Fitch 
Number Cards, Numeral Frame, Fox 
Spelling Board, Inch Squares. 

Play: Indoor Quoits, ‘‘Trip Around 
the World’’ Game, Magnetic Fish Pond, 
Meccano Engineering Outfit. 


REFERENCE TABLE 


Miscellaneous: Stereoscope, Six Sets 
of Geographical Stereographs, Puzzle 
Map of the United States, Bird Guide, 
Set of ‘‘Arm and Hammer’’ Bird Cards, 
Bird Magazine, Flower Guide, Time In- 
dicator of the Globe, Classics from In- 
structor Literature Series. 

Books: Seven Volume Encyclopedia, 
Wood’s Natural History, Legislative 
Handbook, Agricultural Review, twenty- 
six Agricultural and Experiment Station 
Bulletins, Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers, Life of Lincoln, Life of Mc- 
Kinley, ‘‘Our Islands and Their People,’’ 
Reference books on Playground, Poetry, 
Civics, Algebra, ete., ‘‘Stories of Star- 
land,’’ ‘‘ Legends of the Red Children.’’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXHIBITS 


Philadelphia Museum Cabinet, Cocoa, 
Corn, Glass (The ‘‘Batch’’), Cotton, 
Cereals, Wheat, Petroleum. 


LEAFLETS AND CHARTS 


Outline on Forestry, Flour and Wheat 
Primers, Glucose, Corn and Its Uses, 
Flour Mill, Dissected Kernel of Wheat. 
Charts—Coffee, Tea, Rubber from Forest 
to Foot, Over the Tea Cups, Standard 
Oil, Washday, Manufacture and Printing 
of Cotton Cloth.—ASsISTANT CoUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Pennsylvania. 


Buying a Phonograph 


Let us make it a part of our creed to 
do something each term to improve our 
school; to leave the school a little better 
equipped and the children a little happier 
than when we found it. What to do de- 
pends upon the need as one sees it. As 
a suggestion, I wish to describe how we 
bought a phonograph. I hope some of 
you will try it. 

All of the phonograph companies send 
out booklets that are very helpful in ex- 
plaining the records and aiding one to 
choose what one wishes. 

Mine was a summer school in a beau- 
tiful mountain park, twenty miles from 
a town or railroad. The inhabitants are 
snowed in four months of the year. I 
found that the people were very well in- 
formed but had no music. With the hope 
that a phonograph would make the 
school a happier home for the children 
and a social center for the older ones, I 
talked up the idea and gave a box social. 
From the baskets and money sent by 
those who could not come we made thirty- 
nine dollars. There were preferences 
for different makes, but we finally settled 
upon one of the late model machines, 
which we bought, together with eighteen 
records, for our money. Later, we gave 
an ice cream social and entertainment 
and made enough for eleven more rec- 
ords. 

Here are the names of some records 
that I think are especially good. 

If the Heart Keeps Right. 

America—Quartette. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Birds of the Forest. 

William Tell Overture. 

Melody in F—Rubinstein. 

Flower Song—Lange. 

Bird Imitations. 

Baby, Swing High. 

The Holy City. 

Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.—MAup 
BAYLES, Colorado. 


The “Powder Puffs” 


A little first grade pupil, eager to be 
of service, said, ‘‘Miss F', please may I 
take the powder puffs (erasers) out and 
beat the chalk out of them?’’—ELLA L. 
FULTON, Ohio. 
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Adding 
Interest 
to Dental 
Hygiene Lessons 
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Ro axe descriptive verse appeals to most classes 

—it fixes both facts amd method in their minds. 

Older pupils can watch for and report on news- 

paper and magazine articles about the teeth Just now 
military authorities stress the need of soldiers using the 
tooth brush daily, and a lessor can be drawn from that 
direction. Perhaps you can get some local dentist now 
setving as an officer tu lecture to your class (in umform). 


Another encouragement in getting young people to care 
regularly for their teeth is your personal example in using 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


The daily use of Colgate’s is a pleasure—it has a delicious 
flavor appealing to the normal taste; it is safe without 
risky over-medication. It is thorough, cleaning the teeth 
wholesomely to natural whiteness. 





Let us send you an unusual leaflet. This explains how 
the verdict of the dental profession confirms your judg- 
ment when you choose Colgate’s for personal and class use. 


Because of market conditions we cannot supply 
trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream as 
in the past. We will, however, send helpful 
printed matter if you mention the exact number 
of pupils in your direct charge and the name 
and post-office address of your school. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York City 




















Liberty—Different flags. That will 
never do. Come, children, see what 
Liberty has for you. (She takes away 
the confederate flag, giving both a United 
States flag. ‘Though they are reluctant 
at first, Liberty changes partners and 
joins their hands, as seen in the picture. 
They dance gaily while children behind 
scenes sing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ changing 
it suddenly to ‘‘Divie.’’ ‘They dance off, 
leaving Liberty; 2e. ) 

Liberty—Old Glory, how you have 
grown! Once you had thirteen little 
stars but now you have forty-eight, for 
forty-eight strong states. Shall we show 
how great you are? Behold! (Liberty 
goes to back of stage as curtains are 
parted.) 


EPISODE II—THE STAR FAMILY 
GROWS TO FORTY-EIGHT 


Characters: Liberty and forty-eight 
children. 

Enter to a march the New England 
States—little girls dressed in white and 
carrying shields as shown in the picture. 
They salute Liberty, who smiles down 
on them. One girl is spokesman. 

Spokesman for N. E. States—We, from 
the timber lands of the north, O Liberty, 
pledge you service. Our shipping yards 
we offer in the cause of Liberty. 

A march again sounds and the Middle 
Atlantic States enter. 

Spokesman for M. A. States—Our in- 
dustries we offer: factories, munition 
plants, looms, we give thee for thy 
cause. 

Enter Central States. 

Spokesman for Cen. States—-The great 
fields of the Middle West will feed thy 
people, O Liberty. 

Enter Western States. 

Spokesman for West. States—We offer 
the mines from our Rockies and fruits 
from our fertile plains. 

Enter Southern States. 

Spokesman for South. States—We of 
the land of cotton pledge allegiance. 
Our fields and our forests we offer thee. 

At the conclusion of the speeches the 
forty-eight states with Liberty as the 
center, execute a fancy drill. This is 
effective and affords an opportunity for 
a number to take part. This .drill may 
be planned by the teacher and pupils to- 
gether. 


INTERLUDE—UNCLE SAM INTRO- 
DUCES HIS FOREIGN CHILDREN 


Characters: Liberty, Alaska, Panama 
Canal, Hawaii, Guam, Porto Rico, Dan- 
ish West Indies, Uncle Sam, two Ameri- 
can children. 

A large boy may take the part of 
Uncle Sam. The children are dressed in 
some simple way to represent their coun- 
try. Hawaii has a little tight fitting 
yellow shirt, a skirt made of raffia, and 
orange colored flowers on her waist and 
in her hair. Danish West Indies wears a 
child’s white pajama suit. 

Liberty—The flag floats over the heads 
of all the children in our United States. 
There are little children from other lands 
who also enjoy its protection. (The cur- 
tains go back to show the foreign chil- 
dren standing, empty handed. Uncle 
Sam appears leading by the hand two 
American children with their arms full 
of flags.) 

Uncle Sam—Good day, children. Here 
are two American children. Tell them 
who you are. 

Alaska—I am the great, frozen land 
of Alaska. 

Hawaii—And I am fair Hawaii. 

Philippines—I am the hot country, the 
Philippines. 

(Each in turn tells who he or she is, 
givi-g some characteristic which will 
designate the land. ) 

Uncle Sam—I am glad to see you all. 

Hawaii—What have the American chil- 
dren in their hands? 

Uncle Sim-—Those are flags of our 
country. 

Philippines—O, we haven’t any flag. 

Uncle Sam—Yes, you have. This flag 
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The Story of the American Flag 
(Continued from page 48) 


belongs to you, too. Come, see what we 
have for you. (The United States chil- 
dren give a flag to each foreign child.) 
Now, put up your hands so, and say this 
after me: (They salute the flag.) Now 
little Snow Baby and Sun Birds, three 
cheers for Old Glory! 


All—Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
GRAND TABLEAU 


To be effective the stage for the last 
tableau should be arranged with plat- 
forms of several heights so that the pic- 
tures may be artistically grouped. A 
black screen or curtain at the back will 
make the figures in their motley shades 
and clear colors of the flags stand out. 
The Allies may be costumed all in white 
draperies, for which cheesecloth is used, 
with their respective colors draped across 
one shoulder and under the other arm, as 
indicated in the picture of United States 
given here, or they may be dressed in 
peasant style as Belgium is shown in 
the picture. When the curtain is drawn, 
Liberty is shown above the others, hold- 
ing on high her torch. The Allies, some 
still strong and defiant, some already 
staggering under a load too heavy, are 
turned in expectancy and longing toward 
Liberty. This picture is held for a few 
moments. Music is heard and tiny sol- 
diers march in, salute the flag, and turn 
toward the Allies, offering their lives as 
a sacrifice to the cause of Liberty. The 
Allies, who have now turned to welcome 
the soldiers, hold out their arms with 
longing, while the soldiers march up, 
taking their places beside those whom 
they are to help. Music is again heard, 
this time the familiar hornpipe, and 
sailors, white and beautiful, like the 
jolly tars they are, dance the hornpipe 
and give themselves to the Allies. 

Again music, and a dozen or more lit- 
tle girls in aprons and sweeping caps 
come on with brooms, dusters, rolling 
pins and bread-boards. In pantomime 
they show what they can do to assist 
the cause and are received, as were the 
others, by the struggling nations. 

After the housekeepers are stowed 
away with the soldiers and sailors, spin- 
ning music is heard, while on come the 
knitters, knitting all the while. Show- 
ing the Allies their knitting, they move 
about the stage. In pantomime it is ex- 
hibited by the proud workers. 

Then is heard a slow march, and youth- 
ful Red Cross workers with energetic 
doctors arrive with their wounded, as 
shown in the picture. The stretcher is 
left at the feet of the Allies while the 
Red Cross nurses and doctors scatter 
themselves among the others in the 
tableau. 

Of course no offerings are complete 
without those of the farmers who, with 
large straw hats and overalls, come on, 
spades in hand, singing: 

It is this way that the farmer, 

It is this way that the farmer, 

It is this way that the farmer 
Is spading his ground. 

They spade to the music. Next, more 
boys come to the same tune, carrying 
hoes and singing: 


It is this way that the farmer, etc. 
Is hoeing his ground. 

Then arrive the rakers and the sowers, 
changing the words to suit the action. 
After the seeds are planted the sun fair- 
ies, in bright yellow dresses, dance in 
to fairy music and shine warmly on the 
hidden seeds, but soon the rain fairies 
in their gray dresses, and holding tiny 
watering-pots, run in to drive the sun 
fairies away. By and by the sun fairies 
dance back and the rain fairies disap- 
pear. At last the crops are ready. The 
farmers return with their baskets of 
corn, bundles of wheat, fresh vegetables, 
fruit, loaves of bread, and to a trium- 
phant march, present the results of their 
labors to the eager Allies. 

There is still more to be done, as is 
seen when the inventors, with their blue- 
prints, arrive co consult with the work- 
men. After some pantomimie discus- 
sions, the workmen soon leave, return- 
ing with models of airships, submarines, 
ocean liners and wireless equipment. 
These are held up to the Allies who re- 
ceive them gratefully. 





The various sets of actors have grouped 
themselves with the Allies until there 
are now more than a hundred on the 
stage. After all the presentations, Lib- 
erty, still seen high over all, holds forth 
Old Glory. The children then give the 
salute and end with a shout as the cur- 
tains are drawn. 

After a moment the curtains are 
opened again. The stage is clear except 
for the Allies. Voices of little children, 
laughing, are heard and in swarm the 
kindergarten tots dressed in white with 
garlands of flowers in their hair and 
baskets of flowers on their arms, sprink- 
ling flowers as they come. The children 
kneel and raise their little hands in ap- 
peal. Soon Peace, beautiful and radiant, 
with two great fern branches held high 
and crossed over her head, comes down 
to where the children kneel. She walks 
into the eager hands of the children, 
never once taking her eyes from the 
symbol of peace which she holds. 

A bugle sounds, and Liberty appears 
once more at the back with a white flag 
on which, in letters of gold, the audience 
sees the word Democracy. 


The Voice 
(Continued from page 20) 


Musical culture requires i to be pro- 
nounced ah-ee; thus ‘‘by”’ is sung bah-e, 
holding the a, and finishing with a quick 
@; ais pronounced 4—thus, ‘‘after’’ is 
sung ah-fter. Do not say oi for i; or 
moy for my. It spreads the lips and 
distorts the true sound,—words when 
sung should sound as when correctly 
spoken. 

Almost from the beginning other scales 
than C should be introduced, forming a 
basis for regular lessons in keys and 
signatures, else the child’s interpretation 
of ‘‘key’’ may be warped for years, as 
the mental confusion into which he is 
cast causes hesitation, seriously retard- 
ing his progress in vocal expression. 

In a large room the child’s voice may 
be tested as to its ‘‘carrying power.’’ 
In this he will meet with great improve- 
ment through proper training. The 
‘‘carrying’’ voice n2ed not be loud but 
it must be clear, well placed, resonant 
and forceful. The sound must not die 
in the throat but be forced outward and 
upwarc to the resonance chambers of the 
head. Where walls are properly built 
the trained singer can send a whisper to 
the remotest parts of a large hal!. 

The average child or grown person is 
afraid of high notes, and for this reason 
his throat contracts involuntarily, the re- 
sult being a squeak or a hoarse whisper. 
This is due to theattempt to force the 
chest tones too high. Encourage pupils 
to hold their mouths wide open when 
singing high notes. If the head tones 
are correctly placed, high notes require 
no effort beyond that of breathing, and 
holding the column of air steady. Upon 
noticing their own improvement their 
self-confidence will return. When using 
a book the page must be held sufficiently 
high to permit throat and chest expan- 
sion, as the lowered chin contracts the 
larynx and the vocal cords cannot tighten 
properly. 

To ascertain whether a child is nat- 
urally musical is not a simple task, al- 
though it is considered that the child 
who exhibits partiality toward the less 
simple music, something with a touch of 
dissonance, or contrapuntal music, is 
musically talented. The child who is 
most remarkably impressed by music 
may be considered musically inclined— 
more or less correctly—as it would seem 
that people of a nervous temperament 
are more susceptible to all that is artis- 
tic or seritimental. 

To make vocal culture among pupils 
of any permanent value, note recogni- 
tion is essential. Without any musical 
instrument in a school it is still possible, 
by means of a graduated pitch pipe, to 
ascertain the different tones of a seale. 
In fact, the lack of a piano will probably 
tend to greater independence and prog- 
ress than would have been obtained if 
the piano had been at our command for 
ready reference. The children may en- 
joy calling the keynote a ‘‘clue,’’ by 
means of which they are enabled to ‘‘de- 
tect’’ the ‘‘missing notes’’ of a tune or 
scale. For variety in this work, notes 
may be intentionally omitted or mis- 
played when singing or playing a tune, 
the child being required to find the ab- 
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sent or incorrect tone. Equal note rec- 
ognition cannot be expected from all 
pupils. Some accomplished musicians 
are not adept at this; on the other hand, 
children who are gifted in this ‘‘ear- 
sight’’ may not exhibit any other special 
musical ability. 

After a time the child learns to ‘‘ think 
musically,’’ even to compose very sim- 
ply, and we find vocal and instrumental 
music blending. 

In connection with the voice the aspect 
of health must not be overlooked. As 
the fulness of the voice depends upon 
the strength of the out-going current 
of air, weak lungs thus are likely to be 
brought to the attention of the teacher. 
A teacher in the Boston Conservatory 
of Music some time ago advised his class 
of young ladies to use elastic corset laces 
lest they impair their breathing. The 
child who constantly clears his throat 
during singing or talking may be af- 
fected with chronic laryngitis. Adenoids 
are often accompanied by the child’s 
singing “through his nose,’’ which really 
indicates that he does not sing or breathe 
perfectly through the nostrils, the ade- 
noids partially blocking these air pas- 
sages. The hoarse, rasping voice and 
many defects which pertain to the child’s 
health may be counteracted by the dis- 
creet selection and adaptation of vocal 
exercises. 


Gymnastics in the Third Grade 
(Continued from page 19) 


too dfficult for the first lesson for the 
third grade. 


LESSON II 


Clear the desk ready for gymnastics! 
Good gymnastic sitting position! Stand! 

1. Order. In this time: left, right, left, 
right, class, mark time—mark! Class, 
halt! The left foot is lifted about two 
inches from the floor, the knee is bent, 
and the toe is pointed downward; the 
weight is then shifted to the left foot 
and the right foot is raised from the 
floor, the toe pointed and the knee bent. 
This is continued in marching time given 
before the command. Keep the class 
together by hand clapping, or by count- 
ing at various intervals ‘‘Left, right,’’ 
or ‘‘One, two.’’ Two movements are al- 
ways made afterthe command ‘‘Halt!’’ 
In this case the class mark time twice, 
counting ‘‘One’’ as the knee is bent on 
the first movement after the command, 
and ‘‘two’’ as the other knee is bent and 
the feet brought together. 

2. Head. Hands on hips—place! Feet 
sideways—place! Chest raising — one! 
Two! Again—one! Two! 

3. Leg. Hands on hips—place! Knee 
bending with heels off the floor, eight 
times—go! Again—go! The heels are 
raised at the same time that the knees 
are bent. The body goes about halfway 
toward the floor. The knees should point 
slightly outward and the back should be 
erect. Warn the pupils to look up and 
keep the back straight. (See Figure V.) 

4. Arm. Arms forward—bend! Posi- 
tion! Again—one! Two!’ Thearms are 
brought quickly to the chest, the elbows 
are bent, the forearms are kept on a line 
with the shoulders so that the palms face 
the floor, and the finger tips are drawn 
as far apart as possible. This allows 
the shoulder blades to lie flat againsc 
the back. See that the abdominal mus- 
cles are contracted. (See Figure VI.) 

5. Trunk. Hands on hips and feet 
sideways—place! Note that two move- 
ments are combined.) Trunk forward— 
bend! Raise! Again—one! Two! The 
trunk is bent slowly forward from the 
hips like a hinge, to an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. ‘The back is abso- 
lutely flct. (See Figure VII.) 

6. Precipitant. Hands on hips—place! 
Jumping on the toes, with foot placing 
sideways and together, with eight counts, 


in this time: one, two, one, two—go! 


A light spring to stride position is made, 
followed by a return jump which brings 
the feet together. The landings of both 
jumps are made on the toes. This is 
continued in easy,even rhythm, bringing 
the feet together and heels down on the 
eighth count. 

7. Breathing. West Point breathing 
—one! Two! Again—one! Two! The 
arms are rotated outward until the palms 
face directly forward during inhalation; 
on the return movement the arms are 
returned to position as exhalation occurs. 
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Docal 


( Star of the East (Kennedy). Roma 


vonne, contralto, with Mixed 
Quartette. 


| Medley of Christmas Carols. Agnes 


Kimball, Nevada Van der Veer. 
eed Miller, and Frank Croxton. 
Mixed Quartette. Unaccompanied. 


Around theChristmasTree (Prince.) 
Descriptive Record. Prince’s Or- 
chestra with Mixed Quartette, 


Christmas Joy (Wagner). Violin, 
flute and harp trio. Geo. Stehl, 
Marshall Lufsky, Chas. Schuetze, 


Hark! The Herald Angels Sing (Men- 
delssohn). Columbia Mixed Quar- 
tette. Orchestra accompaniment. 


Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste 
Fideles), (Canon Oakley). Colum- 
bia Mixed Quartette. Orchestra 
accompaniment, 


A 5745! Ring Out Wild Bells (Chopin). Grace 


Kerns, Soprano, and Male Quar. 


Ring Out Wild Bells (Gounod). Co- 


lumbia Oratorio Chorus. 


If you should not be able to secure any one of these 
CHRISTMAS RECORDS from your local Columbia 
dealer, please write direct to the Educational Department. 


For Columbia Educational Literature, check coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us. 


Educational Department 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 


child loves. 


OLUMBIA SCHOOL 
HRISTMAS RECORDS "yl 


In these Records the children will find the living, breathing spirit of 
the wondrous Christmas Story—told in the beautiful music every 

Made with the child’s point of view always in mind, 
COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL RECORDS are one with his world, his moods, 
-— andhisimagination. They inductively 


Vocal (continued) 


| OF Comes a — 
ideles). umbia Mixe: uar- 
A 1859 | tette, In English. 


10-inch | sient Night, Hallowed Night (0 

ilent Night, Hallowe ight (Old 

7 cents German Folk-Song). Columbia 
| Mixed Chorus. 


{ Oh! Holy Night (Adam). Arranged 


} by Mark Andrews. Charles Har- 
A 5888] rison, tenor, and Columbia Mix 
12-inch Quar, Orchestra accompaniment. 


$1.25 | Star of Bethlehem (Adams). Reed 
Miller, tenor. Orchestra accom- 
paniment, 


Instrumental 


A 919 { Christmas Bells (Buttsehardt). Steh] 
} andSchuetze. Violin and harp duet. 
10-inch { 


| SantaClaus’ Workshop. Descriptive. 
7 cents | (Phillips.) Prince’s Orchestra. 


{ Toy Shop Symphony (Hager). De- 
A 1844 | scriptive. Prince’s Orchestra, 


10-inch 4 Christmas Morning with the Kiddies 
75 cents (Hager). Descriptive. Prince's 
l Orchestra. 


New York City 
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Special Price to Schools $66.00 0’0 
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Seven shelves for records, 
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Instrumental (continued) 


{On a Christmas Morning (Currie) : 
A 1078 | Prince’s Orchestra, i 
10-inch { 


75 cents [ 








Adeste Fideles (Christmas Hymn). 1 | 
Chimes solo with organ, , j 








| Christmas Bells(Eilenberg). Violin. 
flute and harp trio. George Stehl, 
Marshall Lufsky, Charles Schuetze. 






A 2112 
10-inch 
75 cents 





Christmas Melodies. Introducing 
“Christmas Expectations’ and 
“O Sanctissima.”’ Violin, flute and 
harp trio by George Stehl, Marshall 

| lLufsky, and Charles Schuetze. 














Talking Records 


( Visit from St. Nicholas (Moore). 
A 1605 | Recitation. Harry E, Humphrey. 
10-inch + 


75 cents [ 













The Raggedy Man (Riley). Recita- 
tion. Harry E. Humphrey. 







Story. (Georgene Faulkner.) Geor- 
gene Faulkner, talking. 





The Golden Cobwebs. Christmas 
A sess | 






12-inch 4 
$1.25 The Gingerbread Boy (Georgene 
“ Faulkner), Georgene Faulkner, 
{ talking. 
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The Story of the American Flag 
(Continued from page 48) 


Liberty—Different flags. That will 
never do. Come, children, see what 
Liberty has for you. (She takes away 
the confederate flag, giving both a United 
States flag. ‘Though they are reluctant 
at first, Liberty changes partners and 
joins their hands, as seen in the picture. 
They dance gaily while children behind 
scenes sing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ changing 
it suddenly to ‘‘ Dixie.’’ ‘They dance off, 
leaving Liberty alone.) 

Liberty—Old Glory, how you have 
grown! Once you had thirteen little 
stars but now you have forty-eight, for 
forty-eight strong states. Shall we show 
how great you are? Behold! (Liberty 
goes to back of stage as curtains are 
parted.) 


EPISODE II—THE STAR FAMILY 
GROWS TO FORTY-EIGHT 


Characters: Liberty and forty-eight 
children. 

Enter to a march the New England 
States—little girls dressed in white and 
carrying shields as shown in the picture. 
They salute Liberty, who smiles down 
on them. One girl is spokesman. 

Spokesman for N. E. States—We, from 
the timber lands of the north, O Liberty, 
pledge you service. Our shipping yards 
we offer in the cause of Liberty. 

A march again sounds and the Middle 
Atlantic States enter. 

Spokesman for M. A. States—Our in- 
dustries we offer: factories, munition 
plants, looms, we give thee for thy 
cause. 

Enter Central States. 

Spokesman for Cen. States—-The great 
fields of the Middle West will feed thy 
people, O Liberty. 

Enter Western States. 

Spokesman for West. States—We offer 
the mines from our Rockies and fruits 
from our fertile plains. 

Enter Southerh States. 

Spokesman for South. States—We of 
the land of cotton pledge allegiance. 
Our fields and our forests we offer thee. 

At the conclusion of the speeches the 
forty-eight states with Liberty as the 
center, execute a fancy drill. This is 
effective and affords an opportunity for 
a number to take part. This .drill may 
be planned by the teacher and pupils to- 
gether. 


INTERLUDE—UNCLE SAM INTRO- 
DUCES HIS FOREIGN CHILDREN 


Characters: Liberty, Alaska, Panama 
Canal, Hawaii, Guam, Porto Rico, Dan- 
ish West Indies, Uncle Sam, two Ameri- 
ean children. 

A large boy may take the part of 
Uncle Sam. The children are dressed in 
some simple way to represent their coun- 
try. Hawaii has a littie tight fitting 
yellow shirt, a skirt made of raffia, and 
orange colored flowers on her waist and 
in her hair. Danish West Indies wears a 
child’s white pajama suit. 

Liberty—The flag floats over the heads 
of all the children in our United States. 
There are little children from other lands 
who also enjoy its protection. (The cur- 
tains go back to show the foreign chil- 
dren standing, empty handed. Uncle 
Sam appears leading by the hand two 
American children with their arms full 
of flags. ) 

Uncle Sam—Good day, children. Here 
are two American children. Tell them 
who you are. 

Alaska—I am the great, frozen land 
of Alaska. 

Hawaii—And I am fair Hawaii. 

Philippines—I am the hot country, the 
Philippines. 

(Each in turn tells who he or she is, 
givieg some characteristic which will 
designate the land. ) 

Uncle Sam—I am glad to see you all. 

Hawaii—What have the American chil- 
dren in their hands? 

Uncle Sam—Those are flags of our 
country. 

Philippines—O, we haven’t any flag. 

Uncle Sam—Yes, you have. This flag 





belongs to you, too. Come, see what we 
have for you. (The United States chil- 
dren give a flag to each foreign child.) 
Now, put up your hands so, and say this 
after me: (They salute the flag.) Now 
little Snow Baby and Sun Birds, three 
cheers for Old Glory! 


All—Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
GRAND TABLEAU 


To be effective the stage for the last 
tableau should be arranged with plat- 
forms of several heights so that the pic- 
tures may be artistically grouped. A 
black screen or curtain at the back will 
make the figures in their motley shades 
and clear colors of the flags stand out. 
The Allies may be costumed all in white 
draperies, for which cheesecloth is used, 
with their respective colors draped across 
one shoulder and under the other arm, as 
indicated in the picture of United States 
given here, or they may be dressed in 
peasant style as Belgium is shown in 
the picture. When the curtain is drawn, 
Liberty is shown above the others, hold- 
ing on high her torch. The Allies, some 
still strong and defiant, some already 
staggering under a load too heavy, are 
turned in expectancy and longing toward 
Liberty. This picture is held for a few 
moments. Music is heard and tiny sol- 
diers march in, salute the flag, and turn 
toward the Allies, offering their lives as 
a sacrifice to the cause of Liberty. The 
Allies, who have now turned to welcome 
the soldiers, hold out their arms with 
longing, while the soldiers march up, 
taking their places beside those whom 
they are to help. Music is again heard, 
this time the familiar hornpipe, and 
sailors, white and beautiful, like the 
jolly tars they are, dance the hornpipe 
and give themselves to the Allies. 

Again music, and a dozen or more lit- 
tle girls in aprons and sweeping caps 
come on with brooms, dusters, rolling 
pins and bread-boards. In pantomime 
they show what they can do to assist 
the cause and are received, as were the 
others, by the struggling nations. 

After the housekeepers are stowed 
away with the soldiers and sailors, spin- 
ning music is heard, while on come the 
knitters, knitting all the while. Show- 
ing the Allies their knitting, they move 
about the stage. In pantomime it is ex- 
hibited by the proud workers. 

Then is heard a slow march, and youth- 
ful Red Cross workers with energetic 
doctors arrive with their wounded, as 
shown in the picture. The stretcher is 
left at the feet of the Allies while the 
Red Cross nurses and doctors scatter 
themselves among the others in the 
tableau. 

Of course no offerings are complete 
without those of the farmers who, with 
large straw hats and overalls, come on, 
spades in hand, singing: 

It is this way that the farmer, 

It is this way that the farmer, 

It is this way that the farmer 
Is spading his ground. 

They spade to the music. Next, more 
boys come to the same tune, carrying 
hoes and singing: 


It is this way that the farmer, etc. 
Is hoeing his ground. 

Then arrive the rakers and the sowers, 
changing the words to suit the action. 
After the seeds are planted the sun fair- 
ies, in bright yellow dresses, dance in 
to fairy music and shine warmly on the 
hidden seeds, but soon the rain fairies 
in their gray dresses, and holding tiny 
watering-pots, run in to drive the sun 
fairies away. By and by the sun fairies 
dance back and the rain fairies disap- 
pear. At last the crops are ready. The 
farmers return with their baskets of 
corn, bundles of wheat, fresh vegetables, 
fruit, loaves of bread, and to a trium- 
phant march, present the results of their 
labors to the eager Allies. 

There is still more to be done, as is 
seen when the inventors, with their blue- 
prints, arrive co consult with the work- 
men. After some pantomimie discus- 


sions, the workmen soon leave, return- 
ing with models of airships, submarines, 
ocean ‘liners and wireless equipment. 
These are held up to the Allies who re- 
ceive them gratefully. 





The various sets of actors have grouped 
themselves with the Allies until there 
are now more than a hundred on the 
stage. After all the presentations, Lib- 
erty, still seen high over all, holds forth 
Old Glory. The children then give the 
salute and end with a shout as the cur- 
tains are drawn. 

After a moment the curtains are 
opened again. The stage is clear except 
for the Allies. Voices of little children, 
laughing, are heard and in swarm the 
kindergarten tots dressed in white with 
garlands of flowers in their hair and 
baskets of flowers on their arms, sprink- 
ling flowers as they come. The children 
kneel and raise their little hands in ap- 
peal. Soon Peace, beautiful and radiant, 
with two great fern branches held high 
and crossed over her head, comes down 
to where the children kneel. She walks 
into the eager hands of the children, 
never once taking her eyes from the 
symbol of peace which she holds. 

A bugle sounds, and Liberty appears 
once more at the back with a white flag 
on which, in letters of gold, the audience 
sees the word Democracy. 


The Voice 
(Continued from page 20) 


Musical culture requires I to be pro- 
nounced ah-ee; thus ‘‘by’’ is sung bah-e, 
holding the a, and finishing with a quick 
@; ais pronounced 4—thus, ‘‘after’’ is 
sung ah-fter. Do not say ot fori; or 
moy for my. It spreads the lips and 
distorts the true sound,—words when 
sung should sound as when correctly 
spoken. 

Almost from the beginning other scales 
than C should be introduced, forming a 
basis for regular lessons in keys and 
signatures, else the child’s interpretation 
of ‘‘key’’ may be warped for years, as 
the mental confusion into which he is 
cast causes hesitation, seriously retard- 
ing his progress in vocal expression. 

In a large room the child’s voice may 
be tested as to its ‘‘carrying power.’’ 
In this he will meet with great improve- 
ment through proper training. The 
‘‘carrying’’ voice n2ed not be loud but 
it must be clear, well placed, resonant 
and forceful. ‘The sound must not die 
in the throat but be forced outward and 
upwarsa to the resonance chambers of the 
head. Where walls are properly built 
the trained singer can send a whisper to 
the remotest parts of a large hal!. 

The average child or grown person is 
afraid of high notes, and for this reason 
his throat contracts involuntarily, the re- 
sult being a squeak or a hoarse whisper. 
This is due to theattempt to force the 
chest tones too high. Encourage pupils 
to hold their mouths wide open when 
singing high notes. If the head tones 
are correctly placed, high notes require 
no effort beyond that of breathing, and 
holding the column of air steady. Upon 
noticing their own improvement their 
self-confidence will return. When using 
a book the page must be held sufficiently 
high to permit throat and chest expan- 
sion, as the lowered chin contracts the 
larynx and the vocal cords cannot tighten 
properly. 

To ascertain whether a child is nat- 
urally musical is not a simple task, al- 
though it is considered that the child 


‘| who exhibits partiality toward the less 


simple music, something with a touch of 
dissonance, or contrapuntal music, is 
musically talented. The child who is 
most remarkably impressed by music 
may be considered musically inclined— 
more or less correctly—as it would seem 
that people of a nervous temperament 
are more susceptible to all that is artis- 
tic or sentimental. 

To make vocal culture among pupils 
of any permanent value, note recogni- 
tion is essential. Without any musical 
instrument in a school it is still possible, 
by means of a graduated pitch pipe, to 
ascertain the different tones of a seale. 
In fact, the lack of a piano will probably 
tend to greater independence and prog- 
ress than would have been obtained if 
the piano had been at our command for 
ready reference. The children may en- 
joy calling the keynote a ‘‘clue,’’ by 
means of which they are enabled to ‘‘de- 
tect’’ the ‘‘missing notes’’ of a tune or 
scale. For variety in this work, notes 
may be intentionally omitted or mis- 
played when singing or playing a tune, 
the child being required to find the ab- 
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sent or incorrect tone. Equal note rec- 
ognition cannot be expected from all 
pupils. Some accomplished musicians 
are not adept at this; on the other hand, 
children who are gifted in this ‘‘ear- 
sight’’ may not exhibit any other special 
musical ability. 

After a time the child learns to ‘‘ think 
musically,’’ even to compose very sim- 
ply, and we find vocal and instrumental 
music blending. 

In connection with the voice the aspect 
of health must not be overlooked. As 
the fulness of the voice depends upon 
the strength of the out-going current 
of air, weak lungs thus are likely to be 
brought to the attention of the teacher. 
A teacher in the Boston Conservatory 
of Music some time ago advised his class 
of young ladies to use elastic corset laces 
lest they impair their breathing. The 
child who constantly clears his throat 
during singing or talking may be af- 
fected with chronic laryngitis. Adenoids 
are often accompanied by the child’s 
singing “through his nose,’’ which really 
indicates that he does not sing or breathe 
perfectly through the nostrils, the ade- 
noids partially blocking these air pas- 
sages. The hoarse, rasping voice and 
many defects which pertain to the child’s 
health may be counteracted by the dis- 
creet selection and adaptation of vocal 
exercises. 


Gymnastics in the Third Grade 
(Continued from page 19) 


too dfficult for the first lesson for the 
third grade. 


LESSON II 


Clear the desk ready for gymnastics! 
Good gymnastic sitting position! Stand! 

1. Order. In this time: left, right, left, 
right, class, mark time—mark! Class, 
halt! The left foot is lifted about two 
inches from the floor, the knee is bent, 
and the toe is pointed downward; the 
weight is then shifted to the left foot 
and the right foot is raised from the 
floor, the toe pointed and the knee bent. 
This is continued in marching time given 
before the command. Keep the class 
together by hand clapping, or by count- 
ing at various intervals ‘‘Left, right,’’ 
or ‘‘One, two.’? Two movements are al- 
ways madeafterthe command ‘‘Halt!’’ 
In this case the class mark time twice, 
counting ‘‘One’’ as the knee is bent on 
the first movement after the command, 
and ‘‘two’’ as the other knee is bent and 
the feet brought together. 

2. Head. Hands on hips—place! Feet 
sideways—place! Chest raising — one! 
Two! Again—one! Two! 

3. Leg. Hands on hips—place! Knee 
bending with heels off the floor, eight 
times—go! Again—go! The heels are 
raised at the same time that the knees 
are bent. The body goes about halfway 
toward the floor. The knees should point 
slightly outward and the back should be 
erect. Warn the pupils to look up and 
keep the back straight. (See Figure V.) 

4. Arm. Arms forward—bend! Posi- 
tion! Again—one! Two!’ Thearms are 
brought quickly to the chest, the elbows 
are bent, the forearms are kept on a line 
with the shoulders so that the palms face 
the floor, and the finger tips are drawn 
as far apart as possible. This e2llows 
the shoulder blades to lie flat againsc 
the back. See that the abdominal mus- 
cles are contracted. (See Figure VI.) 

5. Trunk. Hands on hips and feet 
sideways—place! Note that two move- 
ments are combined.) Trunk forward— 
bend! Raise! Again—one! Two! The 
trunk is bent slowly forward from the 
hips like a hinge, to an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. ‘The back is abso- 
lutely flat. (See Figure VII.) 

6. Precipitant. Hands on hips—place! 
Jumping on the toes, with foot placing 
sideways and together, with eight counts, 
in this time: one, two, one, two—go! 
A light spring to stride positionis made, 
followed by a return jump which brings 
the feet together. The landings of both 
jumps are made on the toes. This is 
continued in easy,even rhythm, bringing 
the feet together and heels down on the 
eighth count. 

7. Breathing. West Point breathing 
—one! Two! Again—one! Two! The 
arms are rotated outward until the palms 
face directly forward during inhalation; 
on the return movement the arms are 
returned to position as exhalation occurs. 
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Vocal 


( Star of the East (Kennedy). Roma 
vonne, contralto, with Mixed 
A 1076 Quartette. 


10-inch | Medley of Christmas Carols. Agnes 
75 cents Kimball, Nevada Van der Veer. 
| Reed Miller, and Frank Croxton. 
| Mixed Quartette. Unaccompanied, 


Around theChristmasTree (Prince.) 
A 1416 Descriptive Record. Prince’s Or- 
chestra with Mixed Quartette, 
10-inch { ch Jey (W ¥y 
ristmas y ‘agner). iolin, 
7 cents | “fute and harp trio. Geo. Stehl, 
Marshall Lufsky, Chas. Schuetze. 


, | Hark! The Herald Angels Sing (Men- 
delssohn). Columbia Mixed Quar- 
A 2104} tette. Orchestra accompaniment. 


10-inch } Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste 
75cents| Fideles), (Canon Oakley). Colum- 
bia Mixed Quartette. Orchestra 
| accompaniment, 





A5745! Ring Out Wild Bells (Chopin). Grace 
Kerns, Soprano, and Male Quar. 
12-inch 
$1.25 " Out Wild Bells (Gounod). Co- 
‘ lumbia Oratorio Chorus. 


child loves. 


and his imagination. 


Vocal (continued) 


CF Some aa Ye eee dete 
‘ideles). Columbia Mix Quar- 
A 1859) tette. In English, 
10-inch | sient Night, Hallowed N 
ilent Night, Hallowe ight (Old 
7 cents German Folk-Song). Columbia 
| Mixed Chorus, 


{ Oh! Holy Night (Adam). Arranged 





by Mark Andrews. Charles Har- 

A 5888 rison, tenor, and Columbia Mixed 

12-inch Quar, Orchestra accompaniment, 
: 


$1.25 | Star of Bethlehem (Adams). Reed 
Miller, tenor. Orchestra accom- 
f paniment, 


Instrumental 


A 919 { Christmas Bells (Buttsehardt). Steh] 
. . } and Schuetze. Violin and harp duet. 
10 ine 


| SantaClaus’ Workshop. Descriptive. 
7 cents | (Phillips.) Prince’s Orchestra. 


{ Toy Shop Symphony (Hager). De- 
A 1844 | scriptive. Prince’s Orchestra. 


10-inch | Christmas Morning with the Kiddies 
75 cents (Hager). Descriptive. Prince's 
t Orchestra. 


If you should not be able to secure any one of these 


CHRISTMAS RECORDS from your local Columbia 
dealer, please write direct to the Educational Department. 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 


For Columbia Educational Literature, check coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us. 


Educational Department 


New York City 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











in Pushmobile. 


Instrumental (continued) 


{On a Christmas Morning (Currie) 
A 1078 | Prince’s Orchestra, 
10-inch + Ad Fidel ( 
; este Fideles (Christmas Hymn). 
7 cents Chimes solo with organ. 


{| Christmas Bells(Eilenberg). Violin. 
flute and harp trio. George Stehl, 
A 2112 Marshall Lufsky, Charles Schuetze. 
10-inch ; Christmas Melodies. Introducing 
15 cents “Christmas Expectations” and 
“O Sanctissima.”’ Violin, flute and 
harp trio by George Steh], Marshall 

| Lufsky, and Charles Schuetze. 


Talking Records 


{ Visit from St. Nicholas (Moore). 
A 1605 | Recitation. Harry E. Humphrey. 





pec ee ey 
e Raggedy Man ley ). ecita- 
75 cents { tion, Harry E. Humphrey. 
The Golden Couabe, Christmas 
Story. (Georgene Faulkner.) Geor- 
A 5883 gene Faulkner, talking. 
12-inch 4 
$1.25 he” Gingerbread Boy (Georgene 
“ Faulkner), Georgene Faulkner, 
{ talking. 





Clip This Coupon and Ma 








A+) 
Columbia School Grafonola 


with Pushmobile 

Special Price to Schools $66.00 

Doors fitted with lock and key, 
Seven shelves for records, 

Reproducer, winding 

and turntable may be locked 


crank 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


OLUMBIA SCHOOL 
HRISTMAS RECORDS 


In these Records the children will find the living, breathing spirit of 
the wondrous Christmas Story—told in the beautiful music ever 

Made with the child’s point of view always in mind, 
COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL RECORDS are one with his world, his moods, 
They inductively teach the beautiful in life. 


il Today 


OO00G0e CenneeRNeGieeeeeeceecegeegataeT, 


Columbia Graphoph Company, Educational Dept., 


Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following literature : Christmas Records | | 
List Music Appreciation Records [| Music Appreciation 
Teaching Card [_] School Grafonola Catalog [| 


Appreciation Bulletin | | 
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| ‘Aow thankful I anv . 


for Sanatogen 


OU'LL find them in almost 
every country of the world 
—women of just this type lift- 
ing their voices in earnest grat- 
itude for the kindly benefits of 
Sanatogen. 
—like Olive Schreiner, the gifted 
writer, in South Africa, who 
says: “Nothing that I have taken 


for years has given me such a 


sense of vigor as Sanatogen. 


—and Mrs. Frances C. Tiernan 
(Christian Reid) the well-known 
“Of the 


many who have enthusiastically 


author, who writes: 


praised Sanatogen, no one has 
said too much, and I am glad, if 
only as a matter of gratitude, to 
add my testimony to the benefits 
derived from its use.” 


and Lady Henry Somerset, in Eng- 
land, who sums up thus: “Sana- 
togen undoubtedly restores sleep, 
invigorates the nerves, restores 
the patient to health.” 


Sanatogen no doubt will help you 
when you are nervous and run down. 
It rebuilds the starved body-cells— 
nerve cells especially-—bringing more 
restful sleep, keener appetite and the 
energy for more active days. Easily 
digested and assimilated by even the 
most delicate organisms, it is of spe- 
cial worth to expectant or nursing 
mothers, giving the vitality most need- 
ed at such critical times. Give San- 
atogen the chance to-day to help you. 





Send for “The Text Book on San- 
atogen”’ giving full and interesting facts 
concerning Sanatogen and _ including 
actual signed statements from emi- 
nent medical authorities on its tonic 
and upbuilding value in many ele- 
ments. This book is free. Address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
INC., 24Q Irving Place, New York. 














Sanatogen is sold at good druggists 
everywhere, in3 sizes,from $1.00 up 


Sanatogen 
Physicians 


Endorsed by over 














| few essentials. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Manual Training in the Country School 


I surely had a bunch of ‘‘live’’ boys. 
But they were not the kind that ordi- 
narily distract a teacher. Instead of 
their “liveness’’ being of the wild, terror- 
izing order, it was more of the stuff that 
a teacher can take and use in promoting 
her ownends. It was energy—real effer- 
vescing boy energy—but it was the type 
(rarely found, it seems) that is plastic, 
that lends itself to direction. 

It all started in this way: the hoys, 
during the cold winter days, had the 
habit of playing in the schoolroom. One 
day one of them came to my desk at 
noon and asked me if I could take an or- 
dinary jack-knife and carve a chain (the 
links to be intact) from a single piece 
of wood. I admitted that I could not. 
Then, before the rest of the school, and 


| with eyes beaming in youthful triumph, 


he displayed a small chain, three links 
in length, that he had cut from one piece 
of soft wood. 

Needless to say, for the next week 


| every boy had a jack-knife and spent his 


became out-of-date. 





noon hours and recess periods making 
wooden chains. But pretty soon chains 














Articles Made by the Boys 


New things were 
under construction. And the desidera- 
tum was to produce something the other 
boys had not thought of. 

At first I was merely a spectator, but 
as things developed it became more and 
more apparent to me that such aggres- 
sive eagerness under proper direction 
should operate for the boys’ good and 
possibly to their material benefit. 

In one corner of the schoolroom a 
bench was fitted up with a vise and its 
usual appurtenances. Much of this was 
furnished by the boys, whose fathers 
seemed quite willing to lend them an oc- 
casional tool from the farm workshop. 
I spent a small sum and contributed a 
Then I outlined a sys- 
tem of procedure that was to govern us 
in our work-bench endeavors. 

The first law was that the bench and 
that particular corner of the schoolroom 
was to be kept scrupulously clean. Shav- 
ings and debris had to be carefully 
cleared away before the bell rang at 
each noon. The next precept was that 


| each boy was to have a turn at the vari- 


ous tools or at any particular part of the 
bench, the vise, for instance. Fifteen 
minutes was the limit of time that any 
one could hold a place ora tool, then in 
prescribed order it fell to another. 

The next step on my part, as chief di- 
rector, was to give the boys a list of 
things to make. 


ablest endeavors and at the same time 
serve a practical end when completed. 


Each boy was required to furnish the | 


material for the things he chose to make. 

The little plan was a huge success. 
Throughout the long winter months the 
boys were busily engaged on their pet 
enterprises. Many of them made selec- 
tions from my suggestive list, but some 
of them originated things of their own. — 
AN OHIO TEACHER. 


Doings at the Schoolhouse 


To you teachers who are interested in 
rural school work and who know the im- 
portance of getting the cooperation of 
the patrons, I want to tell my experi- 
ence in the neighborhood where I taught 
the last three years. Our school began 
the first Monday in September and the 
second week of that month the county 
fair was held. Prizes were offered for 
school exhibits and we decided we must 
have our school represented. So four of 
our pupils—two from the sixth and two 
from the eighth grade—sent in maps of 
the state, and one little girl from the 
second grade sent in a baking of cookies. 
One eighth grade girl took first prize 
and one of the sixth grade girls took 


I exercised care in se- | 
lecting things that would call forth their | 














second in the map exhibit, and the sec- 
ond grade girl took second prize on her 
cookies. We were so pleased over this 
that we decided to have a school fair of 
our own. We planned a program asa 
surprise for the parents. I told the 
children that they could tell their par- 
ents we were going to havea fair, but 
that was all the parents were to know 
about it. 

I arranged for every pupil in school to 
bring something to exhibit. ‘lhe boys 
brought kaftir (both red and white), Milo 
maize, Indian corn, broom corn, cane, 
feterita, pop corn, wheat and Sudan grass 
seed. In selecting tlie exhibits of kafiir, 
maize and feterita, I instructed them to 
select erect, well shaped, compact heads, 
free from top and butt branching, and 
the heads of broom corn were to be 
medium length brush, free from a heavy 
center stem, the Indian corn was to be 
medium sized ears, having rows of grains 
running even and straight. 

As each child brought his exhibit, I 
took it, numbered it and put a number 
corresponding to ‘tin a book with the 
name of the child who brought it. All 
of the grains were hung on the wall in 
the front of the room. The older girls 


brought cakes that they had made and | 


the little girls, from seven to ten, brought 


| cookies, and aprons for do.!s that they | 


had made. ‘The cakes an' cookies were 
placed upon a table in the front part of 
the schoolroom and the aprons were dis- 
played at the side of the room. We 
had a great deal of school work on ex- 
hibition such as drawings, maps, com- 
positions, arithmetic and other work. 
For judges, I chose three disinterested 
persons who were provided with blue 
and red ribbons, which they pinned on 
the exhibits, blue ribbon for first prizes 
and red for second. The ribbons were 
the only prizes g:ven. 

After the award of prizes, we told the 
visitors that we had a surprise for them. 
This was our program, which lasted over 
one hour and consisted of drills, dia- 
logues and recitations. We had about 
forty visitors. The girls cut their cakes 
and served the guests. 

We had needed several things for our 
school so we had a pie supper to raise 
the money. Some of the money we used 
to buy a dictionary and books for the 


library. We also bought a two-bottle | 
Babeock milk tester at a cost of $3.85, | 


which we used in our agricultural class 
and also to test the cows in the neigh- 
borhood. During February we had a 
milk testing day. The class brought 
samples of milk which we tested, with 
the aid of the county agent who was 
present. I had the children keep note- 
books on all the tests. We shall continue 
the tests on other cows in the district. 
Our aim is to see how many of the cows 
are worth keeping on the farm.—VIVIAN 
WHARTON, Oklahoma. 


Making Horn-Books 


Few things are easier for little hands | 


to fashion than imitation horn-books. 
When the teacher has read or told about 
this ‘‘really truly book”’ used by the Pil- 
grim children, and has shown pictures of 
it, every child will want to make one. 
Use a soft cardboard for the back. 
Paste white paper on the front, and have 
the alphabet and the vowels and digits 
printed upon it. On the back paste a 


| pocket with a flap. Let the opening 


be next to the handle. Punch a hole 
through the handle so that the book can 
be tied to the owner’s desk. Perfectly 
written spelling lessons for a week can 
be kept in the pocket. 

A pretty horn-book for mother’s Christ- 
mas surprise can be made of red or 
green cardboard. Have the front white 
with the ‘‘Criss-cross alphabet’’ around 
the border. (After every four or five 
letters put a red and green criss-cross, 
one bar red and one green.) The giver’s 
name and the date of making the book 
may be printed in the center. All work 
on this page should be done before it is 
pasted on the back. 

Over the clean white page stretch a 
piece of paraffin paper and bind the edge 
with a tiny strip of gold paper, either 
pasting or tacking it. A ribbon tied 
through a hole in the handle makes a 
dainty finish. Since horn-books varied 
in size from those two by four inches 
to others six by nine, one has much 
latitude in choosing a pattern.—AL- 
CYONA JOHNSON, Kentucky. 
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Keep Youthful! 


There is Beauty 
in Every Jar 


**A woman can be young 
but once, but she can be 
youthful always.”” It is the 
face that tells the tale of 
time. Faithful use of 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed 
Cream 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
began its use twenty years 
ago—today she is proclaim- 
ed “young at seventy-one”” 





SOc and $1 
Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
ration. More than a ‘‘face cream’® of the 


ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. There 
is no substitute. 


**Just to show the proper glow’* use Ingram’s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 





porcelain. Three shades—50c. 


Send us 6c in atone fer our Guest Room Pac! 
containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rougein 
urse ckets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
‘ooth der, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes. , 
a" a) ; 
| Frederick F. Ingram Company 


Windsor. Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


A A 
The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 









HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N. Y. City 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


We want photoplay stories by experienced and inexper- 
ienced authors. Submit in any form—technical or non- 
technical. Originality necessary, not experience. We 
extend co-operative service to writers, and guarantee 
copyright protection to accepted stories. _No_ school. 
Enclose return postage. CALIFORNIA SCENARIO 
COMPANY, (Inc.,) Los Angeles, California. 



















- TEACHERS ! 
We manufacture 
Medals, Class 


Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Srecial designs A—310 
FREE on application, 75c Solid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 50c Sterl. Silver 
ORDERS filled same day received. 
Engraving FP EE---mailed parcel 
post paid -delivery guaranteed. 
‘ CHAS. S. STIFFT 
A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold Medal Manufacturer, x 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTILE ROCK.a-a« Arkansas 


























SCX Vos 
ko} VNSS UNS 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 

Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs, Write today. Two 
Popular designs iliustrated made with one or two col- 
ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 3 
letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 15¢ == 
each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 300 7 
> each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
no. with anyname and date on band, of not 

, more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
A remainder of pin fettered Grammar 
School or High School. Silver plate 20% each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 35% each, $3.60 doz, "0.34% 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 363 Bastian Bidg,, Rochester, N.Y. 































Special designs made when de- 
sired, Save nT eee 
. USE ey 


44 Bruce Avenue, 
Attleboro, 














Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
| Silver, 25c each ; $2.50 perdoz. Medalsand 
] Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
M’f’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE 00., 
1 Beekman St., New York. 


a 
Jf TEACHERS! 
coHs"I6) GIVE CLASS PINS 
as REWARDS. Make selection 
ae Ey 
No. 46—I5¢ jection of designs. Prices 15¢ up. No.381-20c 
METAL ARTS CO., 73 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y- 


CLASS PINS Sistarion’ sr. 0 oer 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION C0., Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—‘“‘I can work 
without worrying.” 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It dogs 
their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, deprives them of 
the joy of working, and finally cuts them off ten or fifteen years 
before their respective allotments. 


How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as this 
Teacher did, by which one may work without worrying. Read 
what Mrs. Trackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., last spring wrote 
to the T. C. U. 





GENTLEMEN :— 

Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the 
T. C. U., because I have a family depending on me for support. 
I am most grateful to the friend through whom I joined it. I 
can work without worrying, knowing certainly that if sickness 
does come, my income will not stop. 











The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Organization 
of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel 
a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or quaran- 
tined, or when you are accidently injured, preventing your savings 
from being swept away for medical expenses. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, have found freedom 
from worry through membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
America should be a member and share its protection. If you have 
not already done so, fill out and mail the coupon for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
502 T.C. U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Stop” 


What the T. C. U. Has Done 
For Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That Recently Have Been Paid 


A New York Teacher fractured his wrist cranking his auto. 
The T. C. U. paid him $80.00. 

An Illinois Teacher had an attack of Bronchitis. 
The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 

A California Teacher had Pneumonia. 
The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left arm. 
The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Maine Teacher slipped ona poe stone and injured her side. 
The T. C. U. paid her $46.66. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250.00. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a railway accident. 
The T. C. U. paid his widow $2,000. 

A Michigan Teacher broke her arm. 

The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail, resulting in infection. 

The T. C. U. paid him $30.00. 


A Kansas Teacher had an attack of Rheumatism. 
The T. C. U. paid him $18.75. 

A California Teacher was struck by a falling window screen, 
cutting her head. The T. C. U. paid her $80.66. 

An Indiana Teacher suffered an attack of Malaria. 
The T. C. U. paid her $59.16. 

A Missouri Teacher dislocated bones of foot playing ball. 
The T. C. U. paid him $60.00. 

A New York Teacher fell down stairs, injuring spine and ribs. 
The T. C. U. paid her $143.33. 

An Illinois Teacher had an automobile accident. 
The T. C. U. paid her $360.00. 

A Pennsylvania Teacher was quarantined on account of scarlet 
fever. The T. C. U. paid him $31.66. 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 502 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Iam interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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COTTON BOLL COTTON BOLL 
BEFORE OPENING 


twenty pupils who bought or sold five pencils—and I will send you five bolls for your trouble. 





A Cotton Exhibit 


Teach by Observation FREE 


Teachers:—Did you ever think how 
many pencils your pupils use? Ask 
them. When they go to the store and 
buy a pencil they receive only a pencil for 
their money. You and I can give more 
than a pencil. Send me your address and 
I will send you 100 excellent pencils. 
Sell them to your pupils at 5 cents each 
or, if you prefer, let your pupils sell 














AFTER OPENING 


also send a cotton exhibit for your school as follows: 


1.) Ten open bolls of cotton. Five of these will be 


long staple and five short. 

(2.) Five un-open bolls of cotton, The pupils can 
see these open in the schoolroom, 

(3.) Five pressed leaves from the cotton plant, 

(4.) Five pressed cotton blossoms, 

(5.) One miniature bale of cotton, 

(6.) Some of the lint. 


(7.) A box of cotton seed. 


them to their friends. 
been sold send me the money and I will send you 
twenty large open bolls of cotton—one for each of 


When all the pencils have 


I will 


(8.) Some of the cotton seed meal. 

(9.) Some of the cotton seed hulls. 

(10.) “‘The Story of Cotton.” 
describing the growth and cultivation of cotton, 

(11.) Twenty-five beautiful post cards, showing 
scenes of cotton fields, bales, stalks, etc, 

(12.) A kodak picture of the field from which the 
cotton was taken, : 


A small pamphlet 


All will be sent by parcel post prepaid. Surely you will want one of these exhibits so send in your order early- 
I Receive Many Letters Like These: 


Mr. C. V. Hays, 
Dear Sir:—We received our cotton exhibit this noon, 


and I wish to thank you, in behalf of my pupils and my- 
self for giving us the opportunity of getting the ex- 
hibit. We greatly appreciate it, and are very anxious for 


spring to come so that we may plant our cotton seeds, 


Address 


Nashua, Iowa, 


Sincerely, . 
Helen V. Ackley, (Teacher.) 





Hagerstown, Md. 


My Dear Mr. Hays:—We received the raw cotton 
which you sent to our teacher, Miss Ima D. Stotler, and 
were very much pleased with it. 
cotton before and are very proud of our exhibit, as we 
believe it is the only one in our district. Now we would 
all like tosee where it grows. 
much for it, we remain, 

Point Salem School, Hagerstown, Maryland, 


We never saw raw 


Thanking you very 
Yours very truly, 


C. V. HAYS, DILLON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


























Two Helpful Books for Teachers 


Compiled by GRACE 
. FAXON of the Ed- 


Practical Selections 8°%xon7/nces 


Instructor-Primary Plans. It is adapted for use by teachers 
of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, 
paper cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas for 
number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays 
and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “‘best pieces to speak” ever collected 
in one group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material class- 


ified by topics as follows: 


The Teacher and the School, 


Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple Lessons in Ethical Theo- 


ries, The Newest Methods 


in Geography, Nature Study 


Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Prob- 
lem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How 
to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons 
in Domestic Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple 
but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work that has 
Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, 


Plans and Material for Entertainment, 


Suggestions for 


Teaching Singing, Pieces for Friday Afternoon, How to 


Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachers are us 





ing PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily 


work. Itis a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at 


any time and find 


help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 


A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cts. 


ren 
id 


aT 











The 


The School Year 


| tions.”?” This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most 
| helpful plan, The text is divided into ten sections, each repre- 
| senting one month of the school year,each section being devoted 


Compiled and edited by 
GRACE B. FAXON, Com- 
piler of “Practical Selec- 


' to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing directly 


SCHOOLYEAR | upon the standards of elementary education. H 
f . is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and 





+ Faxon = 


Happy Days, 


256 pages. 








Thus “Home 


some dozens of the most helpful, practical articles relating to 
this topic make up this division, 
the importance of co-operation between home and school, 
between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring 
about desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertaining features are provided at the! close of a 
number of chapters, and the many illustrations are valuable ex- 
ponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supple- 
ments to the common branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special 
reference to the topic representing a particular month, it is 
equally available for any other time. 

Printed on fine eggshell paper and splen- 
didly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 


This chapter aims to define 





COMBINATION OFFERS 


Either of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. $1.85 
Both of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 2.20 
Both of above books without Normal Instructor-Primary Plans,1 Yr. .88 
par Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


| he looks into their eyes the bad boys of 


November Birthday Story—Judge 
Ben Lindsey 


(Continued from page 43) 


atory, he would give him his ticket and 
say, ‘‘Now, I want you to go to Golden 
by yourself.’’ Out of over five hundred 
boys who have been sent in this way, only 
five have run away, a better record than 
they had made when accompanied by an 
officer. 

You very likely think that people must 
have been very proud of Judge Lindsey 
and that they would re-elect him Judge 
just as fast as they could, but it was not 
so. He had many enemies who wanted 
a man in office who would be easy-going, 
and not try to have so many new laws 
passed. ‘hus they tried to defeat him 
at the election. Neither the Republicans 


on their ticket, so he ran on what is 
called an independent ticket. The boys 
whom he had helped now helped him win 
by shouting in the streets, 


**Who, which, when? 
Wish we were men 
So we could vote 
For our little Ben!’’ 


story about her son. 
phoned her that he was going to bring 
seven guests home to dinner. She pre- 
pared the table beautifully, with all her 
best china and silver. Imagine her feel- 
ings when Judge Lindsey walked in, 
bringing seven of the dirtiest little boys 
she had ever seen! 

You see, Judge Lindsey believes in 
boys! He says to them when they are 
brought before him, ‘‘ Boys, tell on your- 
selves, not on each other!’’ And when 


Denver tell him of the things they have 
done, and they leave this kind Judge 
with their minds made up to become as 
great and good a man as he is. 

Judge Lindsey still lives in Denver, 
and if you ever go there ask’the first 
little dirty-faced boy whom you meet 
where the Judge lives and I am sure he 

















will tell you, for he is known to every 
one as ‘‘The Children’s Judge.’’ 


Practical Instruction 
(Continued from page 25) 


giving reasons for their decision. A 
ginner explained the difference in grades 
of cotton. A tailor demonstrated the 
tests for all-wool goods in men’s suits. 
A fertilizer-dealer, a banker, a dairy- 
man, a mason and others, were glad to 
share their knowledge with us. 

The information which the class gains is 
crystallized the next day by discussions, 
compositions, etc. The boys remember 
it much better than what they read in 
books. Besides, these trips are worth 
while because they interest the men 
in the school, and, I believe, increase 
their self-respect and pride in their 
work, 


Two Golden Days 


There are two days of the week upon 
which and about which I never worry— 
two care-free days, kept sacredly from 
fear and apprehension. 

One of these days is yesterday. Yes- 
terday, with all its cares and frets, with 
all its pains and aches, and all its faults, 
its mistakes and blunders, has passed 
forever beyond the reach of my recall. 
Save for the beautiful memories, sweet 
and tender, that linger like the perfume 
of roses in the heart of the day that is 
gone, I have nothing to do with yester- 
day. It‘was mine; it is God's. 

And the other day I do not worry about 
is to-morrow. ‘l'o-morrow with all its 
possible adversities, its burdens, its 
perils, its large promise and poor per- 
formance, its failures and mistakes, is as 
far beyond the reach of my mastery as 
its dead sister, yesterday. Its sun will 
rise in roseate splendor from behind a 
mass of weeping clouds. To-morrow—it 
is God’s day. It will be mine.—Robert 
J. Burdette. 





The man who is capable of generating 
enthusiasm can’t be whipped.—Edward 
Bulwer. 


HOME STUDY fie ex Beesostater 











nor the Democrats would put his name | 


Judge Lindsey’s mother tells this little | 
One day he tele-| 
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YOUR FUTURE 


= Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 

lies in the Art of Expression. 

Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


BY MAIL 
Whatever your occupation or ition, 
‘ou can improve by our course in Public 
aking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
raining. Mothers and ers can instruct 
their children to recite, 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4¢. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich, 











remember, an 


make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select tho ., facts, 


ht: 
figures, names, faces. 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 


ds. 
te Se eR ier 
iw ol in 
righNE book," How To Speak 1a Public. 


Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, J". 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their reg going to the front. Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Llospital experience given if desired., We help you 
findemployment, Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 















Be the man who moves the crowd from 

jauy to tears and from tears to laughter. 
yorr audience with the brilliance of your 

tion. Learn athome tobe a convincing speaker. 


That’s all the time need. A yomarkebly brief and way 
course of training. Many of the most brilliant orators the 
world has ever known were trained at home. 

Write Today por. 2rd'tor fall pardculars, No cblications 
North American Institute, 7438Menhattan Chicago, iil. 
























Learn : NOW 


at home in spare time by our new in- 
struction method, Commercial Art, 
Cartooning, Illustrat- 
ing, Designing. De- ig 
lightful. fascinating [Ay 
work in big demand. $50 
paid for one drawing. Handsome 
ree booklet explains everything, 









Write for it now, Get our special 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER at once. [@f 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART ~! 

1287 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
















The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 
tion by‘ 
§ For detailed in- 4 | 
formation address A ji © 
26th Year U.ofC.(Div.W)Chicago, 11. asischeti Tower 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pays 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings. 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school education. sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ e 
Learn A qt 
i 4 the prin- 
Uylesof Aerenantical Construction and Engineering 
DE eng inn Big copectunities now fortrained Aviation 
‘pectein different of the service. $50to$250 a week 
Write At Once! 2, pen Write for decals 
white this offer lasts. No obligations. Write today—now 
American School of Aviation, Dept 323B 431 S.DearbornSt.Chicage 
























WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
(oCorrespondence 




















TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 





0 to $100 paid hy 48 ies. Ni Course, 

i FREE Froducess League. 334 8t. Louis, Me. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


NOVEMBER MEMORY GEM 


O restless spirit! wherefore strain 
Beyond thy sphere? 
Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here. 
— Whittier. 


NOVEMBER POEM TO MEMORIZE 
THE GOLDEN RULE 


Comes a message from above— 
‘*As thyself thy neighbor love.’’ 
With myself so vexed I grow— 
Of my weakness weary so, 

Easier may I tolerate ' 

My neighbor than myself not hate. 


Take not part of thee for whole; 

Thou art neighbor to thy soul; 

The ray from heaven that gilds the clod 

Love thou, for it comes from God. 

Bear thou with thy human clay, 

Lest thou miss the heaven-sent ray. 
—Edward Sandford Martin. 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


SELF-REVERENCE, SELF KNOWLEDGE, SELF- | 


CONTROL 


Before we can benefit society we must 
benefit ourselves. 


We must enrich our | 


| 
| 


own lives before we can enrich the lives | 


of others. 


reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.’’ I want to impress the profound 
precept of Pythagoras, ‘‘ First reverence 
thyself.’’ Many profess to reverence God 
who do not reverence themselves. 

Self-respect leads to respect for others. 
Reverence for the body leads to power. 
A pure and sanitary life is the keynote 
of religion. .Reverence mind, reverence 
the wonderful human spirit, that you may 
become useful in lifting up others.—Dr. 
J. H. Phillips. 


NOVEMBER MEMORY SELECTIONS 


‘‘Start the day with a thought that holds 
sweetness within 

As the perfume is held in the rose, 
For the day that with beautiful thoughts 

may begin 

Holds its beauty all through till its 

close. ’’ 

Ain’t it a hard thing to learn that it 
ain’t all willingness, nor yet all bein’ 
capable, that gets things done in the 
world? It’s part just edgin’ round and 
edyin’ round.—Zona Gale in ‘‘ Friendship 
Village. ’’ 


The best will is our Father’s will, 
And we may rest there calm and still; 
O make it hour by hour thine own, 
And wish for naught but that alone 
Which pleases God. 
—Paul Gerhardt. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of th’ everlasting chime! 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain 


repeat. 
—Keble. 


**One thing worse than a quitter is the 
man who is afraid to begin.’’ 


THE CHARGE 


They outtalked thee, hissed thee, tore 
thee? 

Better men fared thus before thee; 
Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 
Hotly charged—and sank at last. 
Charge once more, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, - 
Find thy body by the wall! 

—Matthew Arnold. 


I have closed the door on Fear; 
He has lived with me far too long. 
If he were to break forth and re-appear 
I should lift my eyes and look at the 


sky, 
And sing aloud, and run lightly by: 
He will never follow a song. 
—Irene P. M’ Keehan. 


If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves, sell one and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 
—Saadi, the Persian Poet. 


I want to impress upon you} 
the profound lesson of Tennyson, ‘‘Self- | 
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Splendid Christmas Gifts 


Direct from Our Workshop 
WE GUARAN TEE: Goods of High Quality, Good Values, Prompt and 


Satisfactory Service, Free Delivery, Safe Arrival of 
Goods, and Satisfaction or your Money Back. Any Providence bank will vouch for us. 
The Holmes Co., Providence, R. 1. 


















































‘ Py 
> fo , 123—$1.00. Very 
2 =3 2 5 artistic pair of Genu- 
= a9 Mow ine Mahogany Sticks, 
a me) S =| 446 inches high; pair of 
3 am iY a Genuine land-dipped 
— ro) Hs ° Bayberry éandles, and 
Flower Bowl So ad ios pretty land, Colore d 
14325—$1.00. A 26 ° 3 Greet ing Card with charm- 
pretty Bowl of artisti 30 Be) ing sentiment. All tcr 
Pancha — KE Me one dollar. Money back 
pottery, Si iecuee fe seh 3 8 AO. if you want it. A refined 
Fl ren Hold eh ON oO "2 tasteful gift—immense- 
lower Holder, 3 ite 2 a ly popular. A wonder- 
Narcissus Bulbs and pretty S bs fx} 11861 85e. gully taking whist prize. 

. 1.00, 


Bird Ornament, in an at- 
tractive box with a Hand as 
Colored Gift Card with |) 9) 
pretty sentiment. A gift wee) sy 
of great charm—splen- 7 
did for anybody who loves 
flowers —especially appro- 
priate for the sick 
room. Two months of 
interesting wth, then 
the beautiful snow white 
blossoms and the delight- 
ful fragrance. $1.00. 
Pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon and send to 
The Holmes Co. 


Gold Filled 
Pendant 





f= Cameo Brooch, 10K 
Pendant Attachment 











> "s0c. 
* 5 #9 Sterling Silver 
Sterling Silver Brooch, Pearl. 
Brooch “ Py ~S 


—_—— 













4 ” ei6 “= $1.00 
_ “Brooch, 10K Gold 




















Shine Kit 


14095—35c. A Pock- 
et Shoe Polishing Out- 
fit, for man, woman or 
child. A disagreeable 
task made easy. A 
leather covered case, 3% 
inches long by 2 wide, with 
Dauber, Polisher, Box of 


Polish—black or tan—-anda 
fand Colored Greeting 
Card. Stampsor Coin, 35c. 





Military Set 
14019—$3.00. This is 
a Genuine Seal Grain 
eather Case, leather 
lined, 6 inches long by 3}¢ 
inches wide. It contains a 


filitary Brushes set 
with fine quality bristles, 
and a hard rubber comb in 
the ebony finish. $3.00. 


BUNNY SET_2 ii 











& 


Ring, 10K Gold 
















Die Ste 
Stationery 
14274— $1.00. An at- 
tractive box containing 24 
Envelopes and 24 sheets of 
beautiful pearl white 
linen Writing Paper, 
each sheet die stamped 
with ahand engraved 
pocnoegram and printed 
in Gold or Silver Ink, A 
universal gift of gente! 
elegance—Everybody 
needs stationery. $1.00 












14188—75¢ 
Bunny Set 

14188—75c. Asplen- 
did Silver Plated Baby 
Set ina pretty cloth lined 
box. The spoon is 4}¢ inch 
es long. o better gift |i 
can be chosen for baby. A 
pretty Hand Colored Card, 
with quaint verse, in each 
box. 75c. 











pre 








Hamilton Tea Spoon $P-25 
A Sterling Silver Pattern of Great Merit 






“Masonic Pin 
* Enameled 


é 






20053 


We also have many designs in Plate 






14163 Men's Pocket Manicure Se 
Geniiine Tan Leather Oaee wi 
_ Comb and Flexible Steel Nail File 
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Guaistons.” 


Cards, Tags and Seals |: 
101—For only 25c— 
stamps or coin—we send 
ou 12 Christmas and New 

ear’s Postcards, and 
many Christmas Seals, 
Tags and Gift Cardsin rich 
colors. A big assortment 
—more than 5 dozen 
picces, in a nice box, for 
only 25 cents, ia : : : f 
Our Big Gift Book pictures thousands of Splendid Gifts of good taste, in Precious Gems, Gold, Silver, Leather, Ivory and Novel- ) ¢ 
ties; things useful and things ornamental, and each piece charming in its touch of thoughtful sentiment. ? 
There’s something in the book to please everybody from kiddies to grown-ups —nobody is overlooked—and you get . ~ 


what you want at prices you want to pay. With your list of names and our Big Gift Book you sit in the comfort of | Z 
your home and make your selections, « : : “9 (ae se 
Our Gift Book saves you hours and hours of time, and addsso much to your comfort and convenience. Each gift , “0 ¢ Oo 
comes to you daintily boxed and carefully packed, and you have the protection of our money-back guarantee. + on og. Py: 
Our Gift Book solves the holiday shopping problem—it answers the question, “ What shall I give? * Co?” os Re Ye 
It’s FREE and it’s a great big help. Send. for it NOW —before it slips your mind. as ee” Pe 


The Holmes Company 


Providence, R. L 





Write your name on the 
coupon NOW and mail it 
for my Big Free Gift 
Book. It isn’t a day 


too soon, =A. W. HOLMES 
President 


/ 14326 Steak Carving Set «$2.00 = 
_ Sterling Silver Handles, Fine © 
Steel Blade, Knife 7% inches long 
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“Delicious 
Home Drinks” 


Cooling and refreshing beverages 
may be easily and quickly made 
from the large number of delicious 
and economical recipes which we 
have just issued in booklet form, 
for use in the home. We will mail 


A COPY FREE 


to all who write forit, so long as the edition 
lasts. Besides being cooling and wholesome, 
these delicious summer drinks are made ex- 
tremely beneficial to youngand old, by adding 
the smallamount of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, called for in each recipe. It may be 
used to advantage in all drinks where lemon 
juice is usually employed, being equally 
agreeable to the taste, and much cheaper 
thanlemons. Write for your free copy of 
“Delicious Home Drinks’’ today, to the 
proprietors of 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
Sold by All Druggists 























your diamond 


is bonded by 


Mass. Bonding Co. 
When You Buy It of Us 


We sell diamonds of the finest 
quality at attractive prices. 
Buying diamonds direct and 
with less “‘overhead’’ than 
large, showy, expensive offices, 
we offer better value for the 
same money. 


THIS BOOK 


FREE 





To insure your confidence in 
our claims and in the genuine- 
ness of our offer to gefund full 
purchase price if you are dis- 
satisfied, MASS, BONDING COM- 
PANY, a $1,500,000 corporation, 
bonds every diamond we sell, 

By this arrangement, in ad- 


; certificate of Fre 
dition to our own certificate of ¢y); rite for free cat- 











guarantee, we give with each alog N with latest supplee 
diamond purchase, MASS. BOND- = ment, which describes articles 
jicate that the of distinctiveness and goo 
: & av © taste in personal adornment. 


them and that 

ed and return it 

> in 30 days, they guarantee 
Your Money Back. 

We are the first and only diamond 
merchants offering THIS DOUBLE 
BARRELLED SECURITY. 
Ge 


Distinctive 
Gentleman's Ring 








is sent for inspection to your 
nearest bank or express office-- 
without cost to you. Order Safely 
by Mail To-day. 

Ask for Catalog No, 39 





™ Large, brilliant diamond of 

FRANK N. NATHAN CO., splendid color. iandsome 

79 i 14Kt. Solid Gold, mounting. 

873 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Diamond set in Solid Platinum. 
Diamond Merchants Over 27 Years. Only $95.00, 
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ARN XMAS 


MONEY 


Scmething New. Christmas Greetings, handsome 
y desiens for hand coloring. 90 assorted folders and 
cards sent for SOc. Complete instructions, how to 

color, what to charge included. Special selt -blendin 
ter colors for coloring greetings, 10c additional. 
(60c for both cards and cclors.) You can earn $2 or 
7 $8 by selling them. Another Remarkable Offer. 

We also have big value Xmas packages, 5v pieces, post cards, tags 
enclosure cards, seals to sell for 10c, Je send 25 packets, Sell a 
$1.00, send us $1.50. Parents sign letter for 
. Send 10c postage, These are the only packages contain- 
ng 2 post cards we know of, You can earn several dollars if you 
start to sell now. E. B. WINSLOW, Dept. T , Tuckahoe, N.Y. 












Free to Teachers 


We not only give you Free a fine quality Lead 
Pencilif you ask for it but we tell you how you 
can securea FREE Pencil Sharpener, and Hup- 
dreds of Dollars Worth of other presents for your- 
self or your School, Remarkable offers. Write. 


J. W. BILODEAU, Lyndonville, Vt. 














AGENTS—?" Silk Hose Free, State size and 

color, Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits, Agents wanted, Writetoday. TRIPLE 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestaut St.. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories Experience unnecessary; details tree 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis. Mo. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


wrapper Table of contents, ions, on request. 
AMERICAN °UB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 














$1.00 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Thanksgiving Language Work 


(Continued from page 29) 
| 


| giving good practice in oral expression. 
| Stories that are simple yet full of ac- 
| tion and easy conversation lend them- 
| selves best to such work. ‘‘The Indians 

| and the Jack-o’-Lantern’”’ is such a story. 

| Briefly sketched it is this: 

Two little Puritan girls are left at 
home by their parents, who have to 
make a trip to thecity. The giris go 
merrily about the work that has been 
set for them to do. When the housework 
has been cleared away, they carry the 
pumpkins into the barn; then having 
nothing else to do, they make some jack- 
o’-lanterns. These are lighted and the 
girls are having jolly fun with them 
when one of them looks out of the win- 
dow to see whether their parents are 
coming. ‘l'o her horror she sees two In- 
dians. She flings the door shut and bolts 
it, then crouches with her terrified sister 
in the corner. The Indians peer in at 
the window. They see the glaring jack- 
o’-lanterns and flee, erying, ‘‘Ugh! ugh! 
Vire-spirits! fire-spirits!’’ 

This story gives great delight when 
acted by the pupils. 

Many other choice stories may be found 
to tell and to play. Songs also, full of 
the Thanksgiving spirit, are to be had 
for the hunting. This holiday offers rich 
opportunity for the making of many live 
language lessons, the providing of much 
socialized self-expression from the pu- 
pils; and withal it gives a chance to im- 
press in beautiful ways the true mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving. 


Penmanship in Upper Grades 
(Continued from page 53) 
will then be seen where we get our 22% 
degree angle. Start the pen to moving 
on this line and continue the forward 
movement as shown. If the slant of the 
ovals gives trouble try the plan of Exer- 
cise V. 
CONCLUSION 


This seems like a brief lesson but it is 
long enough. When you have mastered 
the three steps mentioned above, Posi- 
tion, Relaxation and Penholding, to this 
extent, you have a sufficient fund of 
knowledge and skill to begin to teach 
these steps in your class. If made con- 
tinuously across the page there should 
be about four hundred counts on a line, 
but you must lift the pen at least twice 
on a line to allow time to shift the paper 
leftward, thus keeping the pen working 
in front of the center of the body, where 
it should work at all times. If your 
class is not furnished with a writing text 
you will be obliged to write all your il- 
lustrations on the blackboard, but this 
need not discourage you. Writing on 
the board is a simple matter compared 
to writing on paper. Learn both, as 
they are a part of your teaching 
equipment. 

If you approach the subject of pen- 
manship with the proper spirit, smiling 
at your defeats, and one by one overcom- 
ing them, you will succeed and find pleas- 
ure and profit in mastering the execution 
and pedagogy of afair hand. You will 
be more successful as a teacher because 
your pupils will be more efficient. 


Sense Training 
(Continued from page 30) 


18. One child is in the dressing room. 
Two or three children who are standing 
in the front of the room say, ‘‘ Hello, 
John.’’ The first child tells who calls. 


14. Write phonograms on the board. 
One child gives the sound and two chil- 
dren with pointers see who can find the 
phonogram first. Difficult words in the 
reading lesson may be developed in the 
same way. 

Eye Training : 

Huckle Buckle, Bean Stalk: Part of 
the children retire to the cloakroom. 
The other half select a place for hiding 
a big lima bean, which must be exposed 
to view and never hidden under an ob- 
ject. The children in the cloakroom en- 
ter and proceed to find the bean. When 
one child sees it, he immediately goes to 
his seat and says, ‘‘ Huckle Buckle, Bean 
Stalk.’’ The game continues until all of 
| the children have seen the bean. 
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Teachers: You Can Get This Library 
of 100 Books for Your School 


WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Read This Advertisement Carefully 
and Then Act Promptly 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes in Limp 
Cloth $10.00. 3sivera" 
A SET OF ONE HUNDRED 

books, selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series, 
bound in limp cloth, and 
put up in a substantial 
cloth covered box, hav- 
ing hinged top and 
hinged drop’. —_ 






























front, as shown 

in illustration, A 

Accompanied by 

a record book Graded 

(32 pages, with 

limp cloth cov- List of 

ers) for the the In- 

teacher to use gtrecter 

in keeping a 

record of b yen School 

drawn and re- ; 

turned by the Library 

pupils, y Books 

3 Will Be 

Sent on 
Request 

Books Contain Entertaining 


32 to 48 pages each. and Instructive 


Many Profusely Illustrated. 


This unique library affords the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 
popular price. These books have been selected from the nearly 300 titles constituting 
the Instructor Literature Series and put up in limp cloth binding for library purposes. 
They represent what are regarded as the titles best adapted for general reading by 
pupils. They have been endorsed by State, County, and City Superintendents 
generally and are in use in thousands of schools throughout the country. You can 
place these books in your school with the absolute assurance that you are securing 
the very best reading obtainable at a moderate price. 


The Price of the Instructor School Library No. 1 is $10.00 Prepaid 


STORY OF THE FLAG 


A booklet consisting of 16 pages and cover, (size 6x9 inches) well 
printed on good paper. The cover is embellished by a large 
Flag beautifully produced in colcrs, Contains full description and 
history of the American flag, with manual of instructions for its use 
on various occasions, etiquctte of the flag, etc. Illustrated, Price 10c. 

Intimately acquainted as we all are with the American flag, com- 
paratively few of us are familiar with the story of its origin and de- 
velopment; its significance as used offigially in various ways, etc., 
ete. Certainly every American citizen is always interested, and just 
now intensely so, in all things pertaining to the “Stars and Stripes,” 

_ and will welcome an opportunity to procure our little book which 
fully and interestingly portrays the story of our flag. 

The pupils of your school could perform no more patriotic service 
than to place this book in every home in your community, It is our 
pleasure to afford them an opportunity to do this and, as a reward 
for their services, to install in your school a splendid library of 100 
books. Read our offer carefully, accept it promptly, and your 


pupils will do the rest. 
How Your Pupils Can Get the Library 


OUR OF F ER Without Expense to Your School 


Sign and mail to us the coupon below. On receipt of it we will send to you, prepaid, 125 copies of 
the “Story of the Flag.” Your pupils will cheerfully and quickly buy or sell these 125 books at 10 
cents each. The proceeds (total $12.50) will be turned in to you and remitted to us, on receipt of 
which we will ship, prepaid, the 100-volume library, 

Many of your pupils will cheerfully buy a copy of the “Story of the Flag’’ for themselves and there 
is scarcely a resident of your community who would not gladly purchase it if given an opportunity. 

By the joint effort of your pupils the entire matter can be quickly disposed of after receiving the 
flag books, and you will have the library in your possession before you scarcely realize it. 


SEND FOR THE FLAG BOOKS TODAY—USE COUPON BELOW 


ADDRESS F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. or 
EITHER (HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use This Coupon Date 191__ 


Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer and without any personal obligation on my part, you 
may send to me 125 Copies of ‘The Story of the Flag’’ to be purchased or sold by my pupils at 10 
cents per copy, the proceeds ($12.50) to be remitted to you by me on receipt of which The Instructor 
School Library No. 1, consisting of 100 volumes in limp cloth binding, is to be sent to our school, 


all charges prepaid. 








Story of the Flas 
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Annette 
Kellermann 
Speaks to 
You 


“Do you value 
perfect 
health ® 


“Do you want 
a good 
figure ® 


“You should and 
can have BOTH.“ 


You should have the health 
that bringsthe joyof STRENGTH, 
VIGOR, ENERGY and EN- 
‘THUSIASM into your life. And 
you can have it simply by follow- 
ing my instructions. 


Asa child I was sickly, puny 
and ill-formed and spent much of 
my early life in the effort to over- 
come these handicaps. 


I WAS SUCCESSFUL. | 
am a living example of what can 
he accomplished by intelligently fol- 
lowing my system. 


Millions have seen in my photo- 
plays, Neptune's, Daughter and A 
Daughter of the Gods, the evi- 
dence of the success of my methods. 


I laving demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of my system, I broadened 
and adapted it to meet the needs 
of others. The results which | 
have accomplished for myself | have 
helped others to attain for them- 
selves. Many thousands of the 
most intelligent women in the world 
have taken 'my course of instruc- 
tions, Their success has made them 
my friends—a large percentage of 
my pupils have come to me through 
the recommendation of others. 


I don’t have to tell you what I 
can do. I will tell what I have 


done. 


I have spent much time in the 
preparation of my new book, “The 
Body Beautiful.” It is fully illus- 
trated with photographs of myself, 
explaining my system, and can be 


had for the asking. 


Surely it’s worth your while to 
find out more about what I can 
do for you! 


Send two-cent stamp for 
‘* The Body Beautiful’’ to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 817N, 12 W. 3ist St., New York 





' leaves, or nuts. 
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2. Place objects under the desk blotter 
unseen by the children. While the chil- 
dren are skipping around the room the 
teacher raises the blotter quickly for 
them to get a peek at the hidden objects 
as they pass by. They take their seats 
and write what they saw. Let those chil- 
drenwho did not get the entire list skip 
around again. Use two or three objects 
at first, then add more, until the children 
can remember seven or eight objects. 


8. Phonograms are placed upon the 
board, as, ch, f, m, st, d. One row of 
children, who are standing with their 
backs toward the board, look quickly, 
then turn and nanie the phonograms, in 
their order. The teacher gives the com- 
mand,’ *‘Look. Turn.”’ If the children 
do not get the combination at a glance, 
repeat the process. The children must 
never be allowed to plod over this game. 
The game may be played by using chil- 
dren instead of phonograms. 

4. Hunt the ring: The players are 
standing in acirecle. Each holds a por- 
tion of a string on which is strung a 
ring. The ring is passed unconcealed 
trom hand to hand while the children are 
constantly sliding their hands on the 
string. A child in the center tries to 
see who has the ring. 






WILL 
You 


The 
World} 
Book 


TO 
EFFICIENCY ? 
IT IS DIFFERENT: 


Modern Methods: You here have a summary of the 
most recent developments in organizing and ad- 
ministrating schools—a veritable plan book of 
outlines, questions, graphics, programs, book- 
lets, essays, etc. The ‘‘last word’’ in supple- 
mentary school material to vitalize the text. \9 

Natural Education: The World Book is an ex- ky 
ponent of the latest word regarding the 
newer phases of education, all presented 
by the men and women responsible for 
these advance movements. / 

Industrial Art: Drawing is given a 
practical application in the science 
of designing, decorating and build- 
ing,thus applyingitinthe making 
of useful articles, home decorat- 
ing, etc. 

Story Presentation: The discus- 
sion of many of the most 
important subjects in story 
form insures the highest 
degree of interest. 

Visual Instruction: <A 
source of visualized knowl- 
edge on subjects taught. 

Home Beautifying: Pa- 
rents will appreciate 
school work that has 
a practial application 
to home life. 

Human Interest: 
We supply this 
first step in ed- 
ucational de- £ 
velopment. “£4 

Character 




























Touch Training : 

1. Child puts his hands behind him, 
touches and tries to recognize silk, wool, 
cotton and linen. All sorts of objects 
may beused. In nature study use leaves. 
flowers, nuts, ete. After much practice, 
a child can discriminate between the five 
different kinds of maple leaves, or oak 





2. Children recognize each other by 
placing hands over face, hair and clothing. | 

8. Articles are placed in a row. One 
child, who is blindfolded, tries to pick | 
out certain articles named by the teacher. | 

4. A child is blindfolded. He tries to | 
assort splints according to size. Other | 
objects may be assorted as to size. | 

5. Coins may be recognized by weight 
and by feeling. 

6. A blindfolded child may character- | 
ize surfaces: smooth, rough, soft, hard, 
sticky, glazed, unglazed. Nature affords | 
an abundant supply for this game. | 

7. Develop the sense of temperature | 
by the thermometer. This correlates ' 
with geography. First let the children 
think of the atmospherie condition out- 
of-doors and indoors. Which is the colder? 


Building: /4 
The warmer? Why? ‘Then the children sou fa 








—makes your Geog- 
raphy veritable ‘‘trips 
abroad.”* 

— makes Arithmetic a 

game which all understand 

and enjoy. 

.¥7 —correlates your ‘‘ Language 
Ae Work” withevery other study. 
—makes History and historical 

characters ‘‘live 2gain.”’ 

—helps you to celebrate the special! 

school days, 

—enables you to secure the interest and 

co-operation of your patrons. 

—in short, it shows you HOW to make 

















































guess the temperature. This is an in- Thrift, / very department of your school work 
teresting game to follow in the winter. — 7 interesting and inspirational. 
ion, 







An Absolutely New Production 


The last volume is not yet from the press. It 
costs you Only a fraction of the cost of an Ency- 
clopedia and furnishes you the latest and best infor- 
mation. 

WHAT THE PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. A. SAYS: 
Permit me to express my gratification at the issuance of the 

“World Book,” and of the factthat lam a contributor to the 
work, aided by such distinguished educators as M. V, O'Shea 

and other members of the editorial corps. 

I believe the work to be of immense practical yalue. Asa refer- 
ence book in schools and as an aid tofurther research work, il 
holds a distinct place. Its skillful arrangementand fine content en- 
title it to such recognition. Very sincerely, 


%, rn ae ae 
Vly C2 Kir0d of 
4 \ 


Your way UP rests on THE WORLD BOOK 








Concentration : 

1. Articles are placed upon the table. 
Tell the child to pick up the top; to pick 
up the ball; to put down the top and 
pick up the bean bag; to pick up the top 
and put down the ball, ete. 

2. Articles are placed upon the table. 
Quickly tell the child to give the block 
to John, the bean bag to Mary, the soap 
to Susie, ete. 


etc. £4 
























Thanksgiving Handwork Patterns | 


The November, 1916, issue of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans was the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Number, the largest 
and perhaps the finest issue of the mag- 
azine ever brought out. There is 100 
pages and more than 100 illustrations. 
Among the wealth of material we may 
call attention to the unusually attractive 
Thanksgiving handwork. There are a 
Turkey place card for the Thanksgiving 
dinner table and a Paper Goose to be hung 
as a decorative feature, an outline of 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater, to be used 
as a poster, or in a repeated border, full 
sized patterns for a charming Thanks- 
giving scene of a boy and girl preparing 
the Thanksgiving feast, and full sized pat- 
terns for a basket of fruit to be used 
as a border. The blackboard borders and 
calendars are especially pretty and yet 
are not difficult to reproduce. These ideas 
would be very helpful in making the 
schoolroom attractive in November. Com- 
bined with the splendid material given in 
the present magazine, a teacher would be 
independent of other aids for decorative 
work, A limited number of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, November, 1916, 
can be purchased at 20e each. Order of 
- 3 A, Owen Publishing Co, Dansville, 











SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS: 
We want to send you what Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Editor-in-chief, says 
about this wonderful new publication. Please give your name and address: 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


THE WORLD BOOK, INC., 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 






NEW YORK 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers: 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a ‘small bots 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug store inthe U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 








* Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


. AND SAVE NMIDDLEMENS PROFIT. 


SET 
8 MAPS 
INCASE 


102! 


Maps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed 
in colors. Size 40x58 inches. Cloth backe - Set 
consists of maps of E. H., w. H., NN. A., 

U.S., Europe, Asia, Africa, 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 


rollers at top 75 Cents Each 


and bottom 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 











CATALOG DESCRIBES anp SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


N. 327-331 South Market St., Chicago, Il. 














‘Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Stencils and Booklets 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


Simple, Practical, Impressive 
Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured 
— 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets. 


ricultural Extension Department 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANYof N. J. 
vester Building, Cc hicago | 


















Do You Like to Draw ? 








Cartoonists are well p: 

~ We Will Not give youany G aed Prize if 
vA. you answer this ac Jor will we claim 
Y to make you R ‘ich In IN vee = But 
f you are anxious to develop your 
lent with a suc cossful cartoonist, 

80 you can ma ke money, é ne 
copy of this picture with 6C “ENTS 
fn stamps for PORTFOLIO of car- 


toons and SAMPLE LESSON P LATE 
and let us explain. 


The W.L, Evans School of Oartooning, 
800 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 











A new method of progressive 


Picture Study for the Grades 
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Wake Up, Teachers of America! 


(Continued from page 16) 


Join the National Security League in 
| its efforts to open the schoolhouse. Take 
advantage of the wider use of the school 
plant to get in touch with labor. ‘Invite 
the labor organizations to come to the 
| schoolhouse for addresses on patriotic 
subjects. The National Security League 
has provided for trained speakers, secure 
in their knowledge and arguments, ready 
to be quizzed, and primed with informa- 
tion up to the minute. Every group of 
teachers is in duty bound to get in touch 
with the National Security League, 31 
Pine St., New York, and to forward in 
every possible way their program of 
patriotic education. 

Never let it be forgotten that we are 
not at war with any people. We are at 
war with a principle and for a principle. 
We are against the principle that any 
nation can, when it has the power, break 
the law of nations, violate treaties and 
outrage the world. We are at war for 
the principle that nations must have the 
same obligations to righteousness as in- 
dividuals; that a treaty between nations 
is inviolate until ended by both with the 
consent of both; not torn into a scrap of 
paper. We are not at war with the Ger- 
man people, but with the idea that Might 
is Right: and if we win, and establish 
the kingdom of Righteousness on this 
earth, the German people themselves 
will share in the world’s liberation. This 
is at bottom the thought of all our Al- 

‘lies. With them we must stand ‘‘four- 
square to all the winds that blow.’’ Be 
not disturbed if they say now—these 
German people for whom we are fight- 
ing—that they do not wish our aid. Thou- 
sands of slaves were happy in their sub- 
jection and refused to be freed. Yet 
who would now go back to slavery? If 
you, and I, and all teachers of America 
awake and inspire our people, we shall 
be victors with our splendid Allies in 
this righteous cause, and the world will 
be free. If we give way too long to in- 
| action, we lose; and then all’ sink to- 
gether into subjection—the world rolls 
back into barbarism. 

In teaching citizenship do not forget 
that you are yourself a citizen. Exer- 
cise your rights—perform your duties— 
help to formulate public opinion. We 
know there are more good people than 
bad in the world, more patriots than 
traitors; but that is only our inner con- 
viction, we get no outward evidence. 
Persons against the government make 

| themselves heard, they parade, protest, 
speechify, send delegations, flood the cap- 
| ital with telegrams, carry on paid propa- 
ganda, spend scores of thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising, while those for the 
government are, in the main, quiet, and 
leave their opinions to be conjectured— 
| hopeful that the still small voice of pa- 
triotism will be heard above the din of 
sedition in the halls of legislation. Ina 
nation like ours such silence is crime. 
Our government is ‘‘for the people, of 
| the people, and by the people.’’ It can’t 
be that unless the people make them- 


| selves heard—not only once in four years 


but when occasion calls. Let the people 
demonstrate their patriotism and an- 
nounce their convictions to their repre- 
sentatives at Washington. Get your big 
meetings or parades, form your associa- 
tions, pass resolutions, send telegrams 
or letters to your congressmen telling 
them what you want them to know—that 
their constituents are with them in their 
every loyal action. Remember, though, 
that for a community to seek special 





Our new descriptive leaflet and a Sample Set 
of 10 prints will be sent to any teacher on receipt of a 
two cent stamp. 

Also eight classified series for History of Art. 

Over 3,000 subjects 
Our complete catalogue 5 cents 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


TEACHERS 


Know Pan-America through membership in The Teachers’ 
Mutual Service Exchange. Registration and selected list 
for 10c. Margaret Innes, Blaine, Wash. 


FREE To TEACHERS 


We wil! gladly show you how anew itis 
to beautify class rooms by u 


Moore Push-Pins 


GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors,ete. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drog 
C end Photo Supply stores, 
Samples and 4, Booklet Free. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN | 60., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























privilege at the hands of Congress in 
this war is grafting. Do not dare to ask 
| that you be exempted from your due 
| share either of taxes or of inconvenience. 

| As all share the liberties all must share 
| the responsibilities of this government, 
=I and a partisan or sectional government 
| would be an evil only less grave than an 
invasion of our shores. 

Don’t be one of those parasitic mortals 
who ‘‘can't read of the war because it 
is so depressing.*’ Get the sane litera- 
ture sent out by the Security League, 
read and ponder it well, and face your 
duty as unflinchingly as you expect your 
defenders to face the perils of. the 
trenches. War is horrible; but it will 
never be done away with until we all 
know the very depths of its horrors. Do 
your best: read, work, learn, inspire, be 
a citizen, teach citizenship. Rise to 





, has been longer than a year! All through 


your responsibilities. Remember, in the 
last analysis every nation depends on its 
teachers. Let the world see that if in 
any way, no matter how slight, we have 
been neglectful in the past, if through 
any fault of ours the fires have gone out 
under the melting pot, to-day we are all 
in our places at the altar of freedom, 
and the sacred fires of patriotism and 





civie righteousness shall henceforth be | 


perpetually guarded. 


CITIZENSHIP EXPLAINED 


Dawes—How We Are Governed. 
Alton—Among the Law Makers. 
Dole—Young Citizen. 
‘Hoxie—How The People Rule. | 
Willard—City Government for, Young | 

People. 

NOTE: Miss Leighton will gladly answer inquiries 
concerning the teaching of citizenship or the corre- 
lation of history with current events. Address: 
Miss Etta V. Leighton, In-care F. A. Owen Pub, Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


How “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
Was Written 


(Continued from page 49) 


F. S. K.—No, I will not rest until I 
have seen Old Glory. 

Com.—This has been a long night, 
Francis. 

F. 8S. K. (turning to Com.)—Aye, it 
the night the cannons have been roaring 
as they have belched forth heavy clouds 
of smoke. But again and again, as the 
bombs burst in air, lighting the sky with 
a red, red glow, there on the ramparts 
was proudly floating our flag. The mists 
are heavy now. I have not seen our 
banner for two hours. Could it be? No! 
It cannot be! We must win! We shall 
win! The dense smoke clouds are part- 
ing now, Commodore. 

(Cabin gradually grows 
Com. stands by F. S. K., 
flag. ) 

F. S. K.—The mists are rolling away. 
It is growing brighter and brighter. The 
sun is coming up. It is lighting the 
fort, and there! there! Old Glory is 
proudly waving o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. All through 
the weary night have we watched, Com- 
modore, and there, there she is waving! 
I will write of this long, weary night, 
and of her, our glorious flag. (Goes over 
to table to get paper. ) 

Com.—I knew you would win, Old 
Glory. I knew you would be floating as 
proudly to-day as you were yesterday. 
(Stands looking toward fort.) 

F. S. K. (takes envelope from pocket, 
writes, and then recites the first stanza 
of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’)— 


brighter. 
looking for 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming, 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so 
gallantly streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our 
flag was still there. 

Oh, say, does the star-spangled banner 
yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave? 


(Francis Scott Key stands writing 
while chorus sings ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner. ) 


The value to teachers of some sort of 
duplicating device is too self-evident to 
need any argument. The ways in which 
it can be made of use are many. There 
is hardly a day in which a teacher would 
not find one useful, and at times one 
would be almost indispensable. Think of 
the work involved in copying sets of les- 
sons, examination papers, making maps, 
drawings, etc., and consider how much 
more of this you would do, to the benefit 
of your work, if you could duplicate the 
copy. With this in mind, the advertise- 
ment of ‘‘ Modern’’ Perfect Duplicator on 
page 11 of this issue will possess par- 
ticular interest for teachers. The idea 
of giving an opportunity to return after 
thirty days’ use shows that the manufac- 
turers are perfectly certain of the satis- 








faction which the apparatus gives. 
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UNITED GLOVE COMPANY 
29 Broadway, New York 


Offers consumers 
greatest saving. Buy 
your holiday gloves 
now. All kinds for 
men and women. 

(A-10) 2 clasp imported 
lamb glove, white, also black, 


with 3 row stitching _ self 
and contrast, $1.75 per pair. 


(A-15) 1 clasp washable 
cape glove, pearl, tan, putty, 
gray, $1.59 per pair, sizes 
5% to 8 (quarter sizes) . 

(A-20) 2 clasp washable 
fabric Suede, white, black, 
gray, sand, self and contrast 
stitching, $1.00 per pair, sizes 
5% to 8% (half sizes). 
Orders taken by mail only 
Send money orders or 

New York draft 


Satisfaction assured. 























Extra Money For | 
Rural Teachers 


| We have a splendid money-mak- 
_ ing proposition for rural teachers. 
| Not canvassing or _ soliciting. 
| Takes no time from your regular 
work. For particulars write 


_O. A. Rosell, 533 Belgrade 
Ave., cutis Minn. 























N\\ Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 
or any watch you want, send for 


fg monds, watches, rings, jewelry, up- 

to-dste designs. Buy the Ware Way, 

you will never miss the money. Get 
posted, write today. 











KNIT THE LATEST 


SWEATERS 


| Send for brand new book con- 
taining beautiful illustra- 
tions, com epmnlete instructions 

iy for ladies’ and children’s sweaters 

#7 also army and navy outfits, 
Mailed post paid for only 

WINIFRED CLARK 

Dept. P - + St. Lovis, Mo. 

Herr ATCA DO 


——— 
PURSES: ote NECKLACES. Beautsbal 
PURSES, ete. Beads of’ every, de- 
scription. Send stamp for. ¢ iree- 
tions and illustrated Beadwork Book. 


s. 
For Christmas Gifts eH aa SO ew vores: 


Write Stories for Moving Pictures 


Producers pay from $25 to $500 each for photo-plays. 
Interesting and fascinating. No experience neces- 
sary. Work in spare time, Full particulars free. 


F. HOLLOWAY, 253 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 


Send No Cash 


We want to give our subscribers an 
opportunity to examine carefully the 
two volume set of books, “Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 
The opinions of teachers who are using 
these books are so strongly in their favor 
that we have no hesitation in sending 
them to our subscribers on approval 
without any cash payment in advance. 
You may keep and use them for ten 
days and if you do not find that they are 
exactly suited to your needs, notify us 
to that effect and we will immediately 
send postage for their return. If you 
decide to purchase them, payment can 
be made in easy monthly installments. 
Further announcement concerning the 
books and coupon to use in sending for 
them will be found on page 10 of this 
magazine. SEND NO GASH but send 
for the books to-day. 

‘'F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 

Dansville, N. Y. 
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Timely Styles 


‘We are showing the Fall and 
Karly Winter styles of Bos- 
ton Maid Dresses, fresh from 
the sun-lit modern factory 
where these famous dresses 
are made, In wear, neat 
appearance and splendid fit, 
these dresses set a new 
standard in stylish and inex- 
7 pensive apparel for home 
wear, Exceptional val- 
ues at 


$1.95 & $2.25 


Made of gingham and plain 

chambray. 

Send for illustrated priced 
circular, 


. T. D. Whitney Co., 


SS EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple St., 25 West St., Boston 























HealthandAccident Insurance 


Can not prevent illness and 
accident—but our 


TEACHER’S 
IDEAL PENSION POLICY 


{Will lighten the care and worry 
when ill or disabled ; 

{Will keep the teacher from want, 
and prevent a drain on the sum 
laid tt for a rainy day ; 

{Will provide a pension for life if 
totally disabled 

{Will pay for loss of time from Sick- 
ness, Accident and Quarantine; 

Will pay a Funeral Benefit where 
illness results fatally. 


LOW RATES, LIBERAL PROVISIONS 
FREE FROM TECHNICALITIES 


Service is the watchword of our Claim Depart- 
ment. During 1916, the Provident paid to its 
policyholders in claims $338,168.07. Could there be 
any more convincing evidence of the need and 
necessity of Jlealth and Accident Insurance ¢ 


Liberal Contracts to Teacher Agents 
WRITE 


TEACHER’S CASUALTY DEP’T 


Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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three Hexagon pencils (asso: ted colors) imprinted with your 
name sent Post Paid upon receipt of 25 cents. For Classes one 
pencil toa name without box 10 cents; set of two pencils 
(same name) 18 a. Set of six pencils (same name) 48 
cents, Set of te name) 80 cents. Write name 
plainly, Checks el wor y Orders promptly filled. 

¥.0. BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,” 10 Spruee St., NewYork, N. Y. 


SEX OLOGY | 


x William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 








b| 
imparts i ina clear pasencine b 
way, in one —o oh : an: 


' 
{ 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge @ Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Mother Shou! d Have. 

iastrated Knowledge a Mother Should 'mpart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Sould Mave. 

Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” aud Table of Contents. i 


PURITAN PUB, CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
Oy 





All im one volume, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue | 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

1, What is oatmeal paper? Where can it be ob- 
tained? 2. What bill gives counties having local 
taxation the right to select different books from the 
state adopted‘books? 3. Who is the Russian ruler 
now? 4, Who said “Vanity, vanity, all is vanity?” 
5. Make a distinction between a quotation and a 
motto, 6, Can you give our State Toast (Georgia’) | 
A Georgia Subscriber, | 

J. A wall paper with a rough finish | 
suggestive of oatmeal, much in fashion 
a few years since. You should be able | 
to get it at any wall paper dealer’s. 2. 
The law in Georgia providing for uni- 
form textbooks to be such as adopted by 
the State Schoolbook Commission also 
provides that the law shall not apply to 
any county, city or town system which 
with a local tax or State funds maintains 
school for eight months or longer. 3. 
Russia has declared itself a republic, the 
head of which (at time of our going to 
press) is the former Premier, Kerensky, 
now Minister and President. Owing to | 
present conditions in Russia, however, 
changes may take place at any time. 4. | 
Solomon, King of Israel, spea! king as 
“*the Preacher’’ in Ecclesiastes,’’ chap- 
ter 1: verses 1 and 2. 5. ‘‘Quotation’’ 
has a general meaning; ‘‘motto’’ a par- 
ticular one. A motto is a ‘‘short sug- 
gestive expression,’’ to be used as a guid- 
ing principle of action. It may be a 
quotation, though not necessarily one; is 
often originated for a special occasion. 
A quotation may be long or short. It | 
is never original, but always a repetition 
of some word or words previously spoken 
or written. 6. Fortunately, it can be 
given here: 

**Polly may not want a cracker, 
But you bet we do; 

Aman’s a man and needs no lacquer, 
Georgia, here’s to you!” 

1. What is Oak Tag? Where can it be. obtained? 
2. Does Mother’s Day come on any special day in 
May? 3. Doall plants have seed?—Fitzgerald, Ga. 

This is possibly a trade name for some 
kind of tag or manila board. If so, it 
could be obtained ot a manufacturer or 
dealer in paper goods and material. 2. 
By resolution in Congress the second 
Sunday in May is officially recognized as 
Mother’s Day, and the ‘‘First National 
Mother’s Day Proclamation’’ in accord- 
ance with this resolution was issued by 
the President in May, 1914. 3. All ex- 
cept the very lowest order of plants have | 
seed, or else the functional parts that | 
correspond to seed, as the ferns and sea- 
weeds, for example, which have spores. 

Please tell how to explain the difference to pupils 
between masterpieces in art and ordinary pictures, 
and how to detect them on seeing.—Leoti, Kansas. 


A teacher should first study the sub- 
ject herself until she has as clear an idea 
as she can obtain of the distinguishing 
marks of a masterpiece. She may then 
hope to explain to pupils a few of the 
main distinctions, so that they can un- | 
derstand what sort of tests are applied 
by those having a thorough knowledge 
of works of art, and what a difficult 
matter it is to decide among them. Even 
experts sometimes mistake a modern 
imitation for the work of an ‘‘Old 
Master.’’ 

Please give the meaning of the Piper’s Song by 
Blake, and oblige,—C, E. L., Wheeling, Mo. 

It is said of Blake that he was noted 
all his life for seeing visions, and that 
he believed in the truth of his visions. 
His work in art was often inspired by 
visions, as the ‘‘grand figure of The An- 
cient of Days,’’ and ‘‘many visits from 
spirits of heroic men of the past.’’ Even 
if we were not told this fact, we can see | 
for ourselves that ‘‘The Piper’s Song’’ 
interprets a vision, or a fancied vision, 
such as a highly imaginative poet might 
conceive. In the Piper 

ye «+ - down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee,” 
the poet sees himself, at the bidding of 
an imaginary child ‘‘on a cloud,”’ writ- 
ing with his ‘‘rural pen’’ made from a 
‘‘hollow reed,’’ the happy songs that 

“Every child may joy to hear.” 
This poem is a fitting introduction to 
Blake’s ‘‘Songs of Innocence,’’ of which 
a writer says there is nothing like them 
in all poetry. ‘‘There is no pathos in 
Blake’s innocent world,’’ he says;... . 
‘“‘no humor; the only laughter heard in 





























No. 589. Educational Spelling Board, 
with letters on one side and figures on the other. 
Letters are movable and can be arranged $1. 00 
in any order desired, Is 12} inches long, 


No. 500. Cretonne Stationery Case, con- 
taining writing paper, correspondence cards, enve 
lopes, withspaces for stamps, pencil or fountain pen 


Color of cretonne is old rose with bound 
A handy case for the traveler or for the 





$1.25 


edges 
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{| 
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| 





No. 590. Larger Round Board, $1. 50 home, « «= 
14 inches in diameter. 
WONDER G 4 
=] CRAWLING BUG 
om T 
APPLE ot | | 
are} 
APPLE 
eKneny 
ras, 
Company 
EKBER Ry 
No. 531. Labels for No 318. Solid 10K ; 
Preserves. A book con- Gold aaa take ena 
taining 360 gummed backed gine turned and hand ene 
labels. All the common 25 caved. with . hank. of 
kindsand blank ones, SOC = — sraved, | with Ne 


special price, 


No. 342. Solid 10K Gold Waldemar Chain, 
very strongly made, Waldemars are Lhe most pop= 
ular watch chains on the eran = 

offer this one at alow price, $3. 50 





No. 597. The Manor—‘Giddy Gad” or 

“Carry Habit” Bag. Also a very convenient 
knitting bag. Please state your choice of $3 50 
blue or rose design. . - . . 





4 
No. 801. Set of Six Pearl Handled Fruit 
Knives, with sterling silver ferrules and 
silver plated blades. Set is furnished in " $5. 00 
lined box. Quoted at a special price. 





No. 727. Genuine Morocco Hand Bag 
with nickel silver trimmings, lined with fine laven- 
der silk, This is the new melon shaped model with 
ribbon handle, Contains suspe nded mirror $2 50 
and coin purse. Measures 5x7)4 inches, oe 





No. 568. Soldiers’ Khaki Air Pillow. A very 
compact article which can be stowed away in the 
kit bag and when needed can be inflated with the 


breath. An article of comfort whis h 
every soldier would appreciate, 


$2.00 





“$5.00 
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No. 595. Six Crawling Bugs in 


The greatest animated toy ever made, 
structions about their 
tricks enclosed, - 





Full in 
fun producing 65e 








box, 





To save time, energy 


Sending your order to us by 


energy always expended ar 
the throngs of Christ 
shoppers. 


The ‘‘Baird-North Way’’ i 


and you get the benefit of our ¢ 
ing. 


You get the most for 
money because we get the 
for ours. 


sending for our 200 page 
logue of Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Leather Goods, 


Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 
antee free, safe 
and prompt 

delivery. 








A Way of Saving 


money is atall times worth while, 
but to do so has never been more 


necessary and important than 
now. Everyone is urging econ- 
omy but no one is advocatiny 
sacrifice. 


Sitting comfortably at home 
with our catalogue you can select 
your gifts with thought and care. 


does away with the nerve-rack- 
ing hours spent in the crowded 
shopping districts and saves the 


open door to an economical Christ- 
mas. We buy in large quantities 


We take advantage of the 
low market prices in the off 
sons and this foresight is clearly 
shown in the prices we quote. 


You can learn for yourself by 


Watches, 
Ni VE | 
ties, Toiletware, Tableware, 












and 


mail 


nony 
mas 


s the 


ave 


sea- 


your 
most 


cata- 


ete. 





< “ 
. Gentlemen: 
a Please seud we 
ee ger won jon your 20 page cab 
Bs asthe semnine 
Naa dadesa acuneciancetcbewisdiesntsesadusesnte 
Address 
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Dainty Christmas Souvenirs 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


or HE custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at Christmastime and on other special | 
occasions is almost as old as our school system itself, and is being practiceg | | 
by teachers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so 
expensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 
That the O&wen Souvenirs solve the problem satisfactorily is indicated by 
the fact that we supply them to thousands of teachers annually and the demand 

is constantly increasing. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name 
and the name of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, 
and, when so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, as pre- 
ferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to 
the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 

In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in 
a first-class manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in finish and appearance. We 
are extensive manufacturers of high grade post cards, and the same equipment 
and process which produces the fine colored work on these is applied to our Sou- 
venirs. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so 
small a cost which will serve for a remembrance at Close of School or on any Holi- 
day or Anniversary occasion so well as will our Popular Series of Souvenirs. 


Five New Christmas Designs 



























y : A B ; This year we are offering five brand new and very handsome Christmas de- i ila i aad 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Design signs which we feel sure will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers. The Holly Design 
No. 60 illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the real beauty No, 75 
and attractiveness of these designs. They are designated as follows: ; ; — 








No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe Design No. 65 Mistletoe Design 
No. 70 Christmas Rose Design No. 75 Holly Design 
No. 80 Poinsettia Design 


All of the above designs are beautifully reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades 
of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The words 
‘‘Souvenir’’ and ‘‘Holiday Greetings’’ and the panel design surrounding the 
photograph are richly stamped in gold. If photograph is not desired an artistic 
winter landscape in colors will appear in its place. 


Your Choice of Card Souvenirs or Booklets 

The five designs illustrated on this page can be supplied either as Card 
Souvenirs or Booklets at the prices listed below. 

The Card Souvenirs consist of two cards of fine white bristol, size 314x5% inches, with as many 
inner pages as are required for the names of teacher, pupils. etc. On the front card the design is beau- 
tifully printed in colors and gold, and there is a panel in which the photograph of the teacher or school 
can be inserted if ordered, The two cards and intervening sheets are tied at the corner with a silk cord. 

The Booklet Souvenirs are made in the form of a folder, size 3)4x5}4 inches, with front and 
back covers of white bristol and as many inner pages as are needed for the printing of the names and 
the other information pertaining to the school. The design is printed on the front cover of the booklet in 
colors and gold and there is a panel in which the photograph of the teacher or school will be inserted if | 
desired. The covers and inside pages are tied at the back with a silk cord. ' 


3a All orders for Card Souvenirs or Booklets will be filled with assorted 
designs unless otherwise specified. 





Ho! id ay 











t i. pad . 
| Prices of Card Souvenirs or Booklets Wreeti ’ 
| (With Any of the Five Designs Appearing on This Page) | ; Ms w 
With Photograph in Panel: Onedozenor | With Colored Landscape in Panel: One td 
—d less, $1.50" ANditional ones ordered at same dozen or less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered Poinsettia Design 
time, 10 cents each. at same time, 8 cents each. No. 80 





4@> When ordering be sure to state whether Card Souvenirs or Booklets are desired. ’ 


- Calendar Style 


This is something entirely new in the Souvenir line and is sure to please both 
the teacher and pupils. (See illustration in the lower right hand corner of this 
page.) This style is made up identically the same as the Card Souvenirs described 
above except that the front card on which the design appears and the inner pages 
containing names of pupils, etc., are all attached to a larger card. at the bottom 
of which is a very artistic Holiday Calendar pad with cover printed in red, green 
and gold. The border design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The 
front and back cards and intervening sheets are tied at the top with a red silk 

















ribbon. The Calendar Souvenirs are supplied with any of the designs appearing on this page. Unless Dept. F- 
otherwise specified the designs will be supplied assorted. If photograph is not desired a dainty winter 
landscape in colors will appear instead, This is a Souvenir which your pupils will hang up in their homes 
and treasure for a long time to come, 
Prices of Calendar Style U 
(With Any of the Five Designs Appearing on This Page) 
Belendshij 


With Photograph in Panel: One dozen or ; 
less $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same 


time, 12 cents each, 


With Colored _amdocene in Panel: One 
dozen or less $1.50, Additional ones ordered 
at same time, 10 cents each. 








| Hplida 
of any one (your choice) of the designs illustrated on this page will be sent . j : 
A Free Sample on request if you will state the number of pupils in your school or room, ‘ Greetings 


Read Before Ordering wivtecsiveinstuctons clearly and wrtonames 




































. | . d . of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own : Write 
oiida name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure ; Go om P.O. 
sa @ accuracy. Donot leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you DAR filled 
G Peetinds | | msy happen to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to A ALES AR F.A. 
eer gS appear, Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, As many souvenirs should be ordered as wy {918 
@ there are names appearing on them: where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add : 
Rew. a | one cent for each namein excess, Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is de- _ ice 
a sired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect repro- 
Christmas R Desi duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. Calendar Souvenir 
stmas Rose Design : etiias 
No. 70 Ord er E rl Send us your order as early as possible and thus avoid any delay in receiving your Can Be Supplied with Any of the 
oO. a y souvenirs owing to the crowded condition of the mails just preceding Christmas, Five Designs on This Page 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| 
Faces 


Made 
Young 


I will tell yn secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other cause 
is stealing from her the 

arm of girlhood beauty. 

wi _show how without 

ics 

re og plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, “beauty” treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. I want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks lift up sagging corners ot the 
mouth; oe clear up muddy or sallow skins. I 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. | will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
is information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed | 


| pheolutely guarantee results. No woman 
need be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
my risk, Let me tell you about them. Write 
‘or my Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 
It will tell you just what to do to bring back 
firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 



























Suitel142 GarlandBldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Get This Flag 
Without onecentof ex. 


pense, you can secure 
this flag for your room. 
We will send you 35 of 


our emblematic flag but- 
tons. Your pupils can eas- 
ily sell them for ten cents 
each, Return the $3.50 to 
us and we will send you, all charges prepaid, 
one of our 5 ft.x8 ft. standard U.S. all bunt- 
ing flags, fast colors, with sewed stripes and 
sewed stars, or a 5ft.x8ft. standard U. S 
all bunting flag, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and silk embroidered stars. 
Write today for buttons, we will send them postpaid. 
ANDERSON SPECIALTY Co. | 
Anderson, - o 


y ING PICTURE MACHINE 





Indiana. | 










> This genuine New Mod- 
| el American made Mov- 

‘ons ing Picture Machine 
7 ) with film—ALL GIVEN 
for selling 30 packages 
Christmas Novelties at 10c. a 
. . Write for Roveltios. 

id. e 


mium free of white paper show 

screen and admission tickets. 

BLUINE MPG. CO.,198 Mill St. 
Concord Junction, Mass. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
Medical College, Chicago Golly e of Pharmacy, etc. Ry 
ca superfluous fair and facial dissicure its. 
mps for descriptive mat! 
RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. Riverside, R. I. 





Dept. F-11, 





tial : =RLING SILV 
ordateEngravedrree ae EG) 
Y\ - Friendship or - <W 
) MILITARY RING| | SD 





122, low York 





=F INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION— 

100 invitations or announcements 
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the Paradise is the laughter of woods 
and streams, and grasshoppers, and the 
sweet round mouths of human children. 
There the day is a festival of unceasing 
wonders and the night i is like the mead 
ing hand of God.”’ 


In Mark Antony’s famous speech on the death of 
Czesar, beginning : 

“If you have tears, prepare to shed them now’’— 
What is the use of the infinitive “‘to shed?’’ It seems 
to me that its use is adverbial.—Subscriber, Mass. 

The use is clearly adverbial, since the 
meaning of the passage is ‘‘ prepare your- 
selves for shedding tears.’’ ‘‘Prepare’’ 
is therefore a transitive verb with object 
‘*vourselves’’ understood, and ‘‘to shed’’ 
is a modifier of the verb showing how, 
or in what manner, the listeners are to 
prepare. 

1. Should history be taught in the fourth grade? 
2. For the best results in teaching history in any 
grade, should the pupils be allowed textbooks, or 
should the teacher give all the work herself through 
a questioning method?—‘“‘An Iowan,”’ 

1. The foundations of history teaching 
may be laid even in the earliest grades. 
If taught in the fourth grade, this should 
be done more or less informally, accord- 
ing to the preparatory work of pupils. 
2. In the earlier grades, not textbooks, 
but books containing poems, stories, or 
biographical sketches, that lead to a 
knowledge of history later on, may be 
freely used in the reading and language 
lessons. In the later grades it is time 
for pupils to have textbooks, else how 
and when will they ever learn to use 
books, or to study for themselves? 
Wherever the course of study defers his- 
tory teaching until the sixth year, as in 
some states, it ‘‘presupposes a good deal 
of oral work on history topics, previously 
done in connection with the reading, lan- 
guage, and geography work.’’ In such 
case, not only should textbooks be used, 
but also many other books for reference. 
(See ‘‘Course of Study’’ for Illinois 
schools. ) 

What steps are necessary when one wants to 
write a book and have it published? Can you state 
how to prepare the manuscript, or refer me to some | 
one who can give the desired information? What | 
is the cost of printing a book, etc, ?—M, K,, N. Dak, 

When ‘‘one wants to write a book.’’ if 
the impulse is strong enough to carry 
one through the labor of preparation, the 
first steps to take are the writing, which | 
should be done in the best and most in- | 
teresting manner possible. This of 
course includes the correct form accord- | 
ing to rules of composition, with arrange- 
ment of matter into appropriate chap- 
ters, and other essentials of a book. A 
typewritten copy of the manuscript is 





{next in order before it is ready for the 


publisher. This should be correctly | 
spelled, punctuated, and paragraphed, 
and should occupy but one side of each 
sheet of paper. The writer then tries 
his luck with the publishers, submitting 
his work to one after another, if his 
courage holds out in spite of rejections. 
If the work has real merit, some one in 
time is likely to want it and pay for it. 
As to the cost of printing, if the writer 
desires to pay for publication, that de- 
pends upon the size of the book, the style 
in which it is issued, the publishers, and 
other conditions. Some books may cost 
10c and others $10. The writer makes 
his own inquiries in this respect and 
decides for himself; or, if he prefers 
assistance in preparation and disposal of 
his manuscript, he will find many ‘‘auth 
ors’ helpers’’ who advertise in the 
Normal Instructor and elsewhere. | 
Would you kindly solve the following problem. It 
is one which several teachers in the county have had 


trouble with in getting the given answer. Itis as 
follows : How many yards of carpet, one-half yard 


| pattern, are needed for a room 13 feet 6 inches wide | 


and 16 feet long, the carpet being 27 inches wide? 

How much is wasted on each strip, except the first, | 

ae which the others must match? Subscriber, | 
ansas, 


A room 18% ft., or 162 inches, wide 
will take just six strips of carpet 27 
inches wide to cover it. Room is 16 ft. 
long; hence the half-yard pattern is re 
peated in each strip 10% times. When 
the first strip is measured off, there re- 
mains % of the half-yard pattern, or 6 
inches, and this must be cut from the 
second strip before it will match the 
first. It is the same with the remaining 
strips; from each one 6 inches must be 
cut off to match the pattern. Amount 
required is therefore six strips of 16 feet 
each, with 6 inchés extra on 5 strips, 
making 96 ft. 30 in., or 323 yds. ALD 

He makes no friend, who never made 
a foe.—Tennyson. | 
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forward you any article from this ad or from our catalog, 
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not cost you a penny to examine our remarkable values, 
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23”, 50 Selected Books 


If Ordered in Lots of 5 or More Copies of a Title or Assorted as Desired 


‘ ° 2 By Anni 
3 Little Workers and What They Work With. 3A 
Frog, Woodchuck, Beaver, etc. Illustrated. (Grades 1-3) 
i H By Harriet G. Reiter. A tale of the incidents of Lincoln’s life, 
ov Story of Lincoln. which especially appeal to the young. (Grades 3-6) 
By Emma M. Maguire. An adaptation insimple 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon. vocabulary and attractive language of several 


little stories, mostly from other tongues, concerning our great lunar neighbor. (Grades 1-2) 
? ; H By John Ruskin, This fanciful story is a 
5 King of the Golden River. great favorite in the schoolroom, (Grades 3-6) 
; V W . By Washington Irving. This Book also contains The Stage 
1 1 Rip an inkle. Coach by Washington Irving. (Grades 5-8) 


») By Washington Irving. Ichabod Crane, the 
1 Legend of Sleepy Hollo W. Yankee schoolmaster, has been made one of the 
famous characters of American fiction through this story of Irving’s. (Grades 5-8) 
1° : ° : By H. W, Longfellow. This beautiful 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish. poem concerning the doughty Captain of 
Plymouth and the love of John Alden and Priscilla is read universally in the schools in some 
form. The complete text in good type is given in this book. (Grades 6-8) 
; : By Henry W. Longfellow. Another of Longfellow’s poems which has be- 
i } Evangeline. come a classic, There is a brief historical introduction, (Grades 6-8) 
- ¢ By John G. Whittier. This winter idyll by Whittier has a place on 
li Snowbound. nearly every list of required or suggested readings. In addition to the 
poem, there are explanatory notes and biographical sketch. (Grades 6-8) 


7 By Alfred Tennyson, This great idyll so widely used in schools, is 
I ( Enoch Arden. given complete, with notes. (Grades 6-8) 


» V Pr : By James Russell Lowell. This storyof The Holy Grail 
18 1S10N, of Sir Launfal. is one of the finest poems in American literature and is 
read in all schools, Thereis an explanatory introduction, a biography of the author and 

several other poems by Lowell. (Grades 7-8) 


’ 9 e 

19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems. 
By Robert Burns. In addition to The Cotter’s Saturday Night, this volume contains For A’ 
That and A’ That, Auld Lang Syne, John Anderson, The Banks o’ Doon, The Highland Lassie, 
Highland Mary, The Highland Laddie, Afton Water, and others, (Grades 7-8) 

or By Nathaniel Hawthorne, This isoneof Hawthorne's 

20 The Great Stone Face. best sketches. Included with it in this volume are two 
others of his tales: A Rill from the Town Pump, and The Toll Gatherer’s Day. (Grades 6-8) 

+>») : Hy By John Brown. Rabis, probably, the best known dog 

eed Rab and His Friends. in literature. A delightful story. (Grades 6-8) 


23 The Deserted Village and The Traveler. 2¥ Oliver Goldsmith; 


wherever English literature is studied,- (Grades 7-8) 


Or7 By Harriet G. Reiter. Some of the most 
sal Eleven Fables from Aesop. attractive stories of this great classic told in 


language for the children themselves to read. (Grades 1-2) 


e) 4 ° . By Harriet G. Reiter. Contains the story of Our Flag, The Lib- 
ad Patriotic Stories. erty Bell, Paul Revere’s Ride and Two Boston Boys. (Grades 1-2) 



















terest for child readers through all the years since his day. (Grades 3-5) 
+7 By Harriet G. Reiter, Newand fresh tothe children 
od Jack and the Beanstalk. of each generation, Illustrated, (Grades 2-3) 


oO : By Harriet G. Reiter. This beautiful little 
oo Adventures of a Brownie. story has been well adapted for Grades 2-3, 7 


made interesting for other boys, while natural and historically accurate. (Grades 2-4) 


adapted to children in primary grades. (Grades 2-3) 
’ By Nellie McCabe. Tells of Columbus as a boy, of his first 
v 1 Story of Columbus. trip on the water, his life on the sea, the countries he visited, 

his trip to the new world, his landing at San Salvador and his return home. (Grades 2-4) 
re 4 : By Bertha E. Bush. All school children of this age 
v6 Indian Children Tales. are interested in Indians. They will be interested in 
the nine pleasant stories told here about Indian children, (Grades 3-5) 

By Bertha E, Bush. This famous story 


e) Story of Robinson Crusoe. though much condensed, is exceedingly well 
told and will keep the interest of the readers of these grades. (Grades 3-4) 

7s) W By Georgiana M. Craik, This charming 

fa Bow- Ow and Mew-Mew. story of a dog and cat, their unreasonable 
discontent, and many escapades and return home, is real children’s literature. The story, the 
style and the moral are all good. (Grades-2-3) 

= - By Elizabeth McKane. How coal was made through geologic ages. 

75 Story of Coal. its discovery in this country, and how itis mined and made useful to 

men, Illustrated, (Grades 3-5) 


~] 





Published Jointly by 


or 4 The authorship of this old-time story is ascribed 
ov Little Goody Two Shoes. to Oliver Goldsmith and_ it has retained its in- | 


- W . By Harriet G, Reiter. The Father of HisCountry | 
45 Boyhood of , ashington. was once a boy, and this sketch of his winery | P By La R t Smith. ‘This th F 
4 4 2 0 ree pmith, is a 0 as 

: : pc mnrtad dated "Thaheh ak he | 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails. By Laura Rountree Smith. | This author has 
. . é B ° ° ese, | 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella. By Harriet G. Reiter, | Both of these | 


few of the wonders of adaptation to environment which nature exhibits in her creatures. The | 


















: By Harriet G. Reiter. The exciting adventures of this 
82 Story of Daniel Boone. great pioneer as told in this book will not only interest 
your pupils but instruct them in many of the important events of our history. (Grades 4-6) 

By Inez N. McFee. Japan is rich in 

95 Japanese Myths and Legends. myths and legends. Several which are 
| enjoyed by the children of that country are here told for American children, (Grades 4-6) 

Compiled by Grace B. Faxon. A number of poems 

104 Mother Goose Reader. for children, the character being well explained by 

| the title. Old Mother Hubbard, Simple Simon and others of the favorites of children will 

| delight them in this form. (Grades 1-2) 


| e ° ° B ne on eee 
y Robert Browning. Notes accompany 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin. the text of this famous poem. (Grades 5-8) 
4 ’ ’ By S. T. Coleridge. In addition to the 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 3Y 5.7) coerdee on aetna 
planatory notes and definitions, and a biography of Coleridge. (Grades 7-8) 
4 “{ By Inez N.McFee. A true lover and student 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I. of birds has written of them here. It is not a 
set study, but just as it says, a chatty discourse on birds and their ways, in a way to lead all to 
become bird lovers and students, (Grades 4-6) 
’ By Ella B. Hallock. This “story” is told in the verse 
147 Story of King Arthur. frcinysonin his “Idylls of the King.” Selections arc 
made which tell of “The Birth of Arthur,” “Arthur's Youth,”’ “Arthur's Appearance,’’ ““De- 
scription of Sir Galahad,” “‘Galahad’s Vision of the ,Grail,’”’ and soonto “The Passing of 
Arthur.” The selections give almost a complete story. There are numerous notes, the history 
and traditions of.Arthur and a short chapter on ““King Arthur in Literature.’’ (Grades 6-8) 


. By Edward E, Hale. This is the com- 
149 The Man Without a Country. Byer ie host tamone book, 
printed in good-sized type, with a brief biography of the author. (Grades 6-8) 
ad By Edgar Allan Poe. It was not alone asa poet that Edgar Allan 
151 The Gold Bug. Poe excelled. He was also a master short story writer. (Grade 8) 
: 9 V By Robert Louis Stevenson, The cuom- 
152 A Child s Garden of erses. plete collection of these child verses in 
good-sized print. (Grades 2-5) 
By Inez N. McFee. The'fascinating story of the ‘‘Maid 
182 Story of Joan of Arc. § Oiane ss tia in this book with great fullness, 
and with appreciation of the character of the heroine and her history. (Grades 4-7) 
By Louise de la Ramee. One of the most popular of youns 
183 A D og of F landers. people’s stories and required for school reading in many 
courses, It is given complete in this low-priced form, (Grades 4-6) 
: By Sarah K. Grames. Later, the pupils will 
186 Heroes from King Arthur. read more or less fully the Idylls of the King, 
and other poems concerning King Arthur and his Knights. Here they are introduced to sev- 
eral of these characters in fine prose, with liberal embellishment from the poem. (Grades 4-6) 


V ‘ By Sarah K.Grames, Teachers familiar with “Les 
192 Story of Jean aljean. Miserables” will appreciate the large task of condens- 
ing the story of Hugo’s great hero intoa book of this size. But it has been done most skil- 
fully. Hugo’s language has been retained where possible and the spirit completely. (Grade 8) 








: By Dr. Aiken and 

205 Eyes and No Eyes and the Three Giants. fy, Aiken,and 
stories are one hundred years old, but still appeal strongly to the child mind. Charles Kingsley 

said: “That story was of more use to me than any dozen other stories I ever read.”” (Grades 4-6) 


4 :. By Bertha E. Bush, Robin Hood and his “Merry 
212 Stories of Robin Hood. Men”’ are attractive subjects, and the writer has 
told of them in a way which will interest her readers, (Grades 4-6) 
‘ By Charles and Mary Lamb. Thousands of chil- 
216 Tales from Shakespeare. dren have received their introduction to Shake- 
speare through the medium of Lamb's Tales. In this collection are given The Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth. (Grades 7-8) 


: Condensed from Parkman by Sarah K. Grames, Largely re- 

231 The Oregon Trail. . tains the author's language and gives an idea of the wonder- 
ful observation and description which have made this an American Classic. (Grades 6-8) 

and especially those dealing with the Cotton-Tails. In this book she has taken the same char- 


acters, treating of them in different situations from her previous books, but with the same in- 
teresting skill and ingenuity. The characteristic illustrations are by the author. (Grades 2-3) 


284 The Story of Little Nell. Bor H Piken ss ee the Old. Carina, 





Shop” and the language of the master story teller has been almost wholly retained, the retell- 
ing making it a complete and connected story. (Grades 5-7) 
By W. L. Nida. This book gives 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal. not only much information in regard 
to the great work of building the canal, but also much concerning the early history of 
Panama, the physical features of the Isthmus, the Canal Zone, etc. (Grades 6-8) 


By Booker T. Washington. Written especially for this 
286 The Stor ¥ of Slavery. series by Dr. Washington, the famous president of Tus- 
kegee Institute, author of “Up from Slavery,” and possibly the best known and most distin- 
guished representative of his race. A biographical sketch of the author is also given. Grades 6-8) 


‘ ’ : By L. Morton Tillinghast. This is one of the most in- 
287 Life in Colonial Days. teresting books in our list. It tells the children of these 

days of many of the customs and circumstances of their grandparents,—The lights they used, 

How they kept warm, How they made their cloth, How they went to school, (Grades 5-7) 


These books have from 32 to 48 pages each, are well printed on good paper and bound in durable paper covers. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


The above titles are selected from the Instructor Literature Series which is listed complete on page 86 of this magazine and they are 
being displayed in this manner to emphasize the value and importance of the series as a whole. 

Over one million of these little books are printed each year and they are being used in thousands of schools as supplementary readers. 

In scope, in number of titles and variety of topics covered, in quality of contents and excellence of editorial supervision, and, in fact, in 
every way this series of books excels any other series of ‘‘classics’’ or supplementary readers published at a popular price. 

Look over the above list carefully and note the wealth of material offered. A trial order will convince you of their value and usefulness. 
Send us your order today. Remember the price is only 5 cents each, prepaid, when five or more copies are ordered. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) order From most 
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ARE YOU NERVOUS? 


Scott’s Emulsion over- 
comes nervousness better 
than anything else because 
its nourishing force enrich- 
es the blood and stimulates 
its flow to all the tissues 
and bathes the tiny nerve 
@ cells in the rich 
plasma by which 
they are nourished. 


Shun alcoholic sub- 
stitutes that stimu- 


late and stupefy. 
Scott & Bowne,Bloomfield,N.J. 16-88 
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M “Nu-Art” Embessing 
Gtationery on your stationery 


Distinctive of refinement esteemed 


by particular people. 
SPECIAL, Box 50 Sheets and 50 Envelopes (any color) 
your monogram, or name and address embossed to your 
order for $1.25, Postpaid. Our stationery has the fabric 
finish so much desired. Our low prices prove leadership 
in the line—Send for samples, FREE. 


PRINTERS SPECIALTY CO., 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














A Christmas 
Greeting Record 


i Can be played on any Talking 
i Machine; Most novel method of 
4} conveying your Christmas mes- 
4] sage. Attractively boxed 50c. 
For Sale Everywhere or Direct. 
Send for Catalog No. 281. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 
251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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A New Book That Shows 
Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of a compact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequent- 
ly made in speech and writing, and the hundred and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times. All this matter is arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
located in an instant. Numerous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting through more pretentious works, 
it will come as a godsend. To the man of business, 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, correspondent, etc., 

it will prove an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket 
Lah = avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or 


Cloth, $i x 8 inches, 35 cents: Full Leather, 66 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville,N.Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Warm Lunches 
(Continued from page 32) 


a family can cook without milk, her 
daughter should learn to do the same, 
| and perhaps use the same ingredients in 
| a more nourishing and palatable form. 
| Jf necessary, a school garden could be 
; planted in the spring, in order to start 
' serving warm lunches the following win- 
ter; this, with what money could be 
| raised, would provide food enough. If 
| the teacher can not find a way it is ‘‘up 
| to her’’ to make a way, and any one ca- 
| pable of superintending a rural school is 
| certainly equal to almost any emergency. 
| The following spring, the farmer whose 
| land joined the playground offered us a 
| strip of plowed field for a garden. We 
| planted beans, carrots and potatoes; no 
| more donations of vegetables were needed 
after these were harvested. That same 
spring each family represented agreed to 
set ahen for our benefit. We raised enough 
| chickens to insure a chicken dinner some- 
| what oftener than once a week that 
| year. As soon as zero weather came, 
we dressed the fowls, cut them in pieces 
and put them in a clean stone jar to 
freeze—ready for use any day—and no 
| one had to winter them. 

That winter our ‘‘Community Socia- 
| ble’? was successful enough to enable us 
to purchase a ‘‘Perfection’’ two-burner 
kerosene stove on legs, which did away 
with the cracker box. We also bought 
a covered tin bread-box for the dishes; 
this is enameled like the stove and al- 
ways sets under it. 
bowls were added. 

In cold weather we eliminate the fifteen 
minute morning recess, serving dinner at 


who have been compelled to breakfast 
early. As school is resumed at 12:45 
noon, the pupils are dismissed at 3:30 in 
the afternoon, which time enables those 
who come a long distance to reach home 
while it is yet daylight. 

All the planning and buying are done 
by the school. Our beef is bought of 
some farmer; we use about four dollars’ 
worth a year. Whenever canned goods 
are needed (which is seldom) they are 
purchased by the dozen, at a ten per 
cent discount. We never go beyond our 
means; in truth, each year there has 
been a surplus, which has been used to 
add to the playground apparatus or to 
buy some luxury for the schoolroom. 

Has it been a class in Domestic 
Science? Not as taught in the high 
school; we have been compelled to prac- 
tice the most rigid economy at times, 
and, at first, to use the most meager | 
equipment, because no school board voted | 
us an appropriation. But the lessons 
learned have been practical, and the re- 
sults, as regards health, most gratifying, 
while the ‘‘eating and drinking together’’ 
has been a unifying influence. 


The Use of Watchwords 


(Continued from page 54) 


talk may profitably be given to a discus- 
sion of the meaning of the word, together 
with a consideration of its synonyms. 
This may be followed by a short analysis 
of its content, as suggested in the accom- 
panying list of topics. As the days go 
by, a study of these different phases may 
be made, varied by the occasional mem- 
orizing of appropriate quotations. The 
lives and characteristics of great men as 
well as the significance of seasonable fes- 
tivals may contribute to the value of the 
work, and this may be further strength- 
ened by illustrative anecdotes and pic- 
tures collected by various members of 
the school. Practical application should 
be made, to make the watchwords a fac- 
tor in the everyday life both in the school- 
room and out. This need not be stereo- 
typed or formal. A personal word of re- 
minder, quietly and fitly spoken, will ac- 
complish much, while again, ashort, crisp, 
forceful ‘‘preachment’’ addressed to the 
whole school will be of value. 

As one works on the plan it is surpris- 
ing to find the number of ways in which 
these watchwords fit in with the differ- 
ent school subjects: history, literature, 
music, drawing, manual training, picture 
study, language, and even occasionally 
arithmetic; thus forming another valu- 
able connecting link to tie together the 
various parts of the curriculum and aid 
in its unification, all to the end that our 
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New York 
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As thesuperior qualities of Wing Pianosand Player Pianos will speak for them- 
selves, wearealwaysgladtoarrangea thorough demonstration inyourown home 


OnFourWeeks | rial 


To Show YOU Their Well Proven Quality 
(Established 1868) 


Thistrial will be entirely at our expense. We will send the piano 
or player piano to you, all freight prepaid, so you can test it 
thoroughly right in your own home for four weeks. 
not be under any obligation to keep the instrument unless you 
are perfectly satisfied in every way and you will be the judge 
of this and your decision final. Havethe best musicians among 
your friends help you in deciding; the more thoroughly you 
investigate and test the instrument the more surely you [will appreciate its 
superior quality and value. You will save at least $100 to $200 because the 
Wing PianoandPlayerPiano is sold direct from our factory and innoother way. 


PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


for Catalog of Art Styles. We will send with ourcompliments 


“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos” 


— illustrated with 16 pages in color, 75 half-tones and 
drawings—140 pages. The New York World says, 
“A Book of educational interest every one should 

own.” Shows you how to judge pianoconstruc- 
We will also send partic- 

ulare of our free trial offer and rock-bottom prices. 
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Devt, 3238— Wing 
Bldg., 9th Ave. an 
13th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please aend 
me, free and prepaid, “The 
Book of Complete Information 
About Pianos.”” Also your direct 
factory prices and free trial offer 
and catalog of latest art styles. 
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are guaranteed to give 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C 


How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 
Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


a maximum amount of service at a 
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INDIANA 
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will from now on be made by manufacturers of non 





Formerly | 
made by| 


alcoholic drinks. If you have a little money to invest and | 
wish to be one of'a limited number to share in profits of this | 
money making business, write quickly for details to P.O. | 


Box 1301, Dept. 55A., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A capable and experienced teacher 
ant Wanted: to travel and introduce educational 
work in towns having high schools; 


pasnignent ‘position, position, substantial cash advance weekly. 
Address Dept. B, 815 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo. N. Y. 
FOR SAL PAR ATOR Y SCHOOL 
Over Twenty Years. 


Owner must sell on account of il health. FRANK C, SPENCER. 
14th and Clarkson Streets, Denver, Colorado 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
years with these Artifi- 
cial Ear Drums. I wear 
them day and _ night. 
They are perfectly com- 
— No one sees 
Write me and I 
will tell you a true story, how 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
Yoeompie *xion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck cada shin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive h. ands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkle +8, lines, pimples, black- 
heads; strengthen sage ting fac ial muscle s—hav e 
comfortable feet, all thru following the simple 
directions o 
Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture 
for Face, Neck, 


Thousands have 
done so. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 

Send postal forlatest 
free Booklet contain- 
ing many beauty hints 
and all about the 
wonderful work ac- 
complished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 5,624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s Phys. Culture Course 
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ae Good Things in Oregon teaching of geography and history. In 
the former, the pupil describes a trip, 
Bool ver each er 0 ave | By Alfred Powers leaving out all proper names. The class 
HIS is just a pot-pourri of Oregon | then locates the route. Sometimes a 
Pepeved Baieliy for methods, outdoors and in. Its value | historical landmark is described, such as 
Seeley’ § Question Book Teachers by DR. LEVI lies in the fact that applications of es nergrnyd or np veg aT ae 
EELE rofessor 0 i ice in | Lhe class is to name the place or the ob- 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose | the omg may be put invo service in ject that has been pictured. In history 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- || | any state 2 : : 
ucation,”’ ‘Foundations of Education,” “‘A New School Management,” Many rural schools situated near towns | Some well-known character is featured— 
etc. assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ '// have installed manual training depart- time ye gop lived, — wong oe 
ees ae « ” Bis Ite, some oO 1s personal traits, his ac- 
of “Every Day Plans. _ments. Instructors work gratis and are » SC -archainele 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: | readily available from the manual train- complishments. These make interesting 
ett snd dation Asithmetic Nature Study ing departments of the town high schools. | and profitable review and drill lessons. _ 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Once or twice a week, an efficient young | Mr. Ray Parker has a legal trend of 
oa ae ——_ senior comes out, carrying a grip-like — which he at > = oe work. 
= . ° ° » ¢ x =} g - 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teaching || | kit filled with such tools as_ the district iin -oe Th ox ce ene Hh oh — 
rammar School Manage- Suggestions for the | or the boys do not possess, and while the | dling the discipline problem. In his 
U. S. History ment Study of Events "regular teacher handles the girls in sew- | School the scheme works well, One day 
| vy Ths Above Topics Are Treated: (FIRST. Ey introductory articles | ing, this young man instructs the boys | he resolved his school into a “committee 
i teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no in manual training in the woodshed or of the whole house. Together they 
| other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. other improvised place. High schools worked out and agreed to the following: ' 
|| @ SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By ex- are usually glad to cooperate in sending OUR RULES OF ORDER 
|| haustive answers to all these questions. t eted tt strectore in this w ~ 
i} Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for || | out student Instructo n iS way. Lose for: 
}_¢ clase and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. Seeley’s Question Book has 26 poe” | Most editors are glad to print ‘*‘School ‘ ( 
|| is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silkeloth, PRICE $1.00. |Notes’’ from. neighboring country | 1. Communicating without permission... i i 
i 4 " : 
i For Teachers of All Grades. By schools. An ingenious system of prepar- | 2. Dropping, soiling or tearing book....-....6.005 1 { 
Every Da Plan Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 'ing this news has been worked out in | 8. Disputing or quarreling...........- I ] 
1] McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public = ) nook Th ighth d ‘ } 
|| Schools. y ve ay Plans is a ect of three volumes, totaling 476 some Oregon schools. e elg th grade | 4. Using by-words or ea seteeneaeeee eee l j 
| pages, bound in Somp — oor ers. Price ++ .00 a. saith | or highest class does the writing on a co- | 5. Failure to say “Please” or ‘Thank you"... 1 t 
These Plan Books have been written and arrang y chers for | onerativ sis, T »mb lia. ences oe f 
teachers oe oomeey one a Saad erkich then do a find it | M Seca — salen e meta tt = 6. ones shavings from floor after ; 
possible to furnis »ecause of the varie e whic ey must cover. | —s 5 o. F nceseeneeeceeeercccen ces scseereeesseneeseensersneanens | 
They contain such maatter “ the erehers ments in - —— my A works gives an assignmeiit to each of his fel- | 7. Any conduct which the school may unani- : 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. ey bring to han ow- bers, assembles } ‘ vas z ~ Bees an 
the things which require much time and research to find and which } | aba ers, bap tie a A agg en v ane on mously sexcept the offender) disapprove 1 ‘ 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary | written, brings em to the teacher for | 8. Swearing—forfeit of all marks gained. t 
books. They glean from the wealth of literatare, art, nature andy, censorship and correction, copies them Saat, : 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to neatl d mails them to th ‘tor, ‘ 
pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- | The + 5 Pg Por | - iti bs a “id 1, Not violating rule one, for each 4 day... 1 a 
terial with which todo, .They contain no theory—nothing but practical, Wee Co ty © — oes No Writing auring | , Self-confession of any offence ' ] 
up-to-date material, - his administrative week, but the next | ~ : sie dp an a nee . 
A large part of the material is “ready to use”’ and judging from the week he takes the status of a reporter. A pplication of marks: s 
words of commendation Mee err a mgowanriont cay ow achieved their A list of the members of the class—Ruth 1. “Earn” and “I ™ k f — a 
aim of providing something helpful for every day 1n the year, in “ ‘ = co ’ ° arn an zse marks are of equal value Z 
| The following are the subjects toantes aks eure Sow - Sam, Mary, John—tacked permanently and are canceled when they balance. oD 
|| Language and Literature—Stories of Industry an istory—Biogra- j ‘ indi »¢ } : pinata si ; nn st 
|| phies Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helpsin Drawing £6 ie gre = sages he Ye 2. Absence of “Earn marks at the end of the 
|| -Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. at being ‘‘city editor ie... roug. out t 1€ month call for reduction in deportment sl 
I PRICE, Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, $1.00. ‘year. If Ruth acted as city editor this at the rate of 1°) for each “Lose’’ mark : 
— 4 ihe week, Sam, without suggestion, assumes remaining. : 
i The Year’ § Entertainments ranged by INEZ the duties next week. Once established, | 3. pupils with the most credits at the end of fi 
i N. McFEE. The the plan moves long automatically as far ch week are entitled to a silver star anc : 
| contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- as the teacher is concerned, and with no mgs ad th 
hj ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- aglss ; = | I J ss : a gold star at the end of each month, fe 
NS! Ghe Vear's days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the work on her part other than correction 
; Clutertainnents book provides a v: qe - nacigg wv ey —— made up of of copy. It vitalizes composition and it E f ic 
| 3 Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with puts the school on the map limination Oo Waste re 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- = ce a <TEeR " 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used In Lane county, road-building 1s _part A great deal is being written and a 
i) m in many other ways, € ither in connection with set programs or other- of the curriculum. The county engineer k I I inful f 
ae “ctl It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- has written a road primer for school use Wa “sag i no pr oag of tea BS snc se 
, he Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- and this has been published In quantities ph ic ili 1 oh we a , woboon a so 
By. the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in by the county court. It is the duty of ing ~ = tl tl md ne t er. i 
a of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the each school to construct a standard piece sig age mg libert > of aaa 
\ choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with | of road, usually one hundred yards = f I th > tr 2 d . sly i rtant re 
‘ the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, lengt h, in front of the schoolhouse. 'l'his tion. ° n f ‘tk "ft i ncousty Re aa Li 
“ A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- rally consis P nai bs campaign for thrilt in every department we 
; ae enerally consists of the repair, on scien- - os 
nt of author or publish er a Sar ee eer Oy aren ee eee ee oe | Se pienindiarymape a cdetent of the county of human activity, teachers can wield th 
‘onsen 0 if ’ c q e . — . ‘ . A = . 
o matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little road, an enormous influence. Will you impress it. 
: wagers ro wlamaaia really be needed, for it aims to and does sapply an abundance of material KE. R. Peterson, school supervisor of = oe 9 + glen aggre pcmicn he “ ; 
or . . . é $ s ° § , ‘ 
The Year's Entertainments is complete in one roe of 364 double column pages (page size Jackson county, | carries a travelling li- 5 eg impress prt en Se ig na 
5'. x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1. brary tion of fifty books—along f il gene “we 3 the “ sins a ch a f u 
sensors -—————, || with him in his Ford, leaving a book | {UY eer aps in ne nent and friends pn 
COMBINATION OFFERS _ with any family that desires it, with the or aaer’ is? Th a Aft anigelcomtannering - 
, stipulation that he will get it when he| 0! your Pe the ott nag: ghee send pul 
Any 2 of the above books . . . . . . - $1.80 comes again, and from the person to — . . a eee he 
, » »1 j waste, as 
All 3 of the above books =. 4 . vid 2.60 whom he loaned it. lh — taait- thare 3 : 
Probably every rural teacher has dis- But, in the schoolroom itself, there 1s sou 
Any 1 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, f yr. 2.30 | || agreeable experiences with the mud | frequently waste of a more precious com- tha 
Any 2 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.10 of winter school grounds. An Oregon oe ee = Lora gp bce. oom ” 
All 3 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.90 teacher has discovered a door mat that | sn ne wav that’ every minute 
‘eileen d Pay NW ber 15th if M c does preventative wonders. When the | me in suc Cio AP ye - cians ae are 
_ . ‘rains begin, she dispatches the big boys | €° ‘ fe eS ee litt 
he er Now and Pay Novembe ore Convenient b he dispatches the big boys | counts Rh sented D lis and 
| of her school into the woods to cut and ig = gy eter ter ead Gebebon “O 
F. A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. |) bring in a lot of fir boughs—not an arm- Sat aiken tine duce bah tendency ’to The 
Rie ful, but a car-load, several boy loads, at | 44YS; yi oT lad lay mtn Ato _ 
least. She has these boughs placed 6n | Meve S/owly “ a tr rteed “4 on oan bee 
l t Ss the ground in front of the entrance, so | that in a bye ytd gor ee vd sf thet anc 
xcelsior Literature Series | thse ov0iy can reacn the steps without | sits must take their place and do, their in 
going over them, thus doing much to- appee ’ , 
A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers ard cleaning the sh Wh ddy | from the effects of this war? For ex- she 
wara Cleaning es oes. en muddy | ° th at k the ‘‘b - rel 
"HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. | shoes are common this plan might be prey hi t pls chee weed ‘Is ‘h usy ee 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. | applied with profit to other schools. wor: ‘ et the pred cer onts re 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. | By way of securing play apparatus, a | 8° carefully a. shild" gion Bccodan en rere — 
1 Evangeline. Lougtellow. Bio-/19 A Christmas Carel. Charles) Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, | School has also made use of the bigger definitely in the child's progress, or 1s } or 
<tapuical Introduction, oral and| Dickens. Complete with Ry Supervising Editor. Biographi- | boys. ‘They have made a ‘‘merry-go- | 8!Ve0 simply to keep him bg — bun 
_ written exercises, notes. ..... ly Indasaeseoasnspapsesmeenssaancne cal sketch, introduction, notes , : ae ss is reciting? re our les- ver 
‘ Courtship of Miles Standish. /21 Cricket onthe cee ete i Sankt: | and questions for study, Bh nor, round”” or as they call it, a ‘flying nc aap Read pes 4 day that thave pit, 
a Vision of Mir Lenwatal. Lowe + if Fel etl ent ye spschleney- heuer -L0c) comments and pronouncing vo- | jinny. It is not difficult to construct | °° hitch 7 7 it in ti noti 
Biogruphicalsketch, Hotes, ques|-> Kamiliar Legends, Inez N.|  cabulary.....:... vsrsseseeeeel3e | and may be erected on any playground | 18 NO Ditch, no hesitancy in presenting ay 
tions and outlines forstudy..10e ‘ 33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio- | , bout foll : Set lid t . | new work, no waste of time or of labor’ the | 
7 Uneoch Arden. Tennyson, Bio-,,, told for young people........ 10c of" graphical sketch, notes, questions about as follows: set a ri y 4 oe In a very real sense, the opening day of lows 
uraphical sketeh, introduction, |” come Waser. Birds. he Pog for study on each chapter, criti- | leet a stump about three feet high. Bore x . Yi ’s Day f Aa t 
voles, Outlines, questions,... 4 MeFee, Description and stores,! cai comments and bibliography. hole in the top and put in -inch this year is New Year’s Day for teach- sten 
0 direat Stone Face. Haw Fourth to Sixth grades.... .10¢ The most complete edition pub- | a hole p 1 p ] a one-ine ers. Can we plan to eliminate waste in abou 
(horne, Biographical sketeh,|/27 Hiawatha, Loastellow. {utro-| jighed forclassstudy. Edited by bolt about a foot or fifteen inches Jong. il a work, to be alert, to prepare care- days 
notes, questions aud outlines for men neg na mu ry «+ bDe Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Get a good pole about six inches in di- ali our ’ “ ’ p b Pron ) t . 
WF ncasaceticcacvdwisosecsnee ©} 29 7} 9 i B S. ‘ 7 a ¢ 4 } 
study. wes eee eee ee ener pose Comim| College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas | ameter and sixteen feet long. Bore a fully for each day's work, to e thrifty er i 
Browning's Poems, Selected.|  (L’ Allegro, T : *| C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. - disposition of our pupils’ time?-— So 
With notes and outlines.....10e| Lycidas.) Rakes by cyrus Lan- haan Sooo 20c hole in the center and place the pole The Sch P pup : iin 
3WwW iE th Poe » & ron Hooper of the uray Fi = BCS, PF APeL...o0- eesceve B . : NJ ji 
rected. With feacdection sical Tuley itigh School, Chicago,|34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, | OVCT the post, so that the bolt fits into owe we q 
and outlines for study........ 10¢c) Thomasc, a he resident of a Sar seeeeee hala <> the hole. A couple of holes should be " ofa 
5 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold Alma College, chigan, Super-/35 La of the Lake. Scott. 
Jutroduction, notes, Outline s| vising Kaitor, Biograpbic val With Biographical sketch, intro- bored near each end of ie pole and good TEACHERS WANTED the 
NE ig A ER OLE 1c) sketch and introduction, Notes). quction, numerous notesand pro- | Stout pins placed upright in them. One $100 to $150 MONTH 
17 The Children’s Poet. A study, and questions for study; VOu|,. Bounettig vocabulary........15e | person sits on each end between these 
ot Longtellow’s poetry for chil-| mouncing vocabulary.......- Oc}... . * esse ” All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
dren ofthe primary grades, with|31 Idylls of the King. Tenny- 3 oe. of the ae pins. ante eee gee ty H sae tenet be herd Fhroughout ont crt ree got hee te gr r 
explanations, language exercises,} son. (The Coming of Arthur,|, 2.0 Sts esses: eter eee» A speed limit shou e fixe or it is | Fall. Because of war,women are being shown preference 
outlines, written avd oral work,| Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot|39 The Sketch Book (Selected) sahds to go too fast for comf. rt and = en yo pay from Srey Be poe ; neve 4 mes | : ' 
with selected poems. By Lillie], and Elaine, The Passing.of Ar-| Irving. Biography, introduction | P g o 4 ees ee oe nm OR te dag pept j 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10¢ thur.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron ATI NOLES. ..cccrccoesveeee cee MDC safety. H246, wiachen Joey a Y. Teeoaiietidmminn at amunine re 
i ~ | tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- an 
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See Great Things Large and Little 
Things Small 


(Continued from page 42) 


The superintendent investigated and 
found that the boy had told the truth. 
He also found that the teacher, in -her 
anxiety to have few tardy marks, had 
unwittingly taught the children that it 
was worse to be tardy than to be absent. 
It does seem curious that we should lead 
the children to think that it is better to 
go home and miss five hours of school 
than to be ten minutes late. In nearly 
all schools tardiness is treated as a 
vreater offence than absence, and is 
punished more severely. 

Which is the ‘‘Great Thing,’’ the boy 
or the school register? 

When a boy has failed to get his les- 
gon, it is a grave question whether he 
ought to be deprived of his recreation 
time at recess or after school, in order 
to make up the work. If his body is de- 
prived of the air and exercise that it 
needs to-day, he will be just that much 
less fit for the work of to-morrow, and 
the process may become cumulative. 

The larger purpose of the school should 
be the proper development of the child; 
the smaller, the accomplishment of the 
course of study. It is admitted by all 
that the pupil should be given exactly 
the kind of work that is adapted to him, 
at every stage of his advancement. Yet 
Il am afraid that too often the course of 
study is forced upon him whether it is 
adapted to him or not. This may result 
in a splendid course of study, but it 
sometimes makes sad havoc of the child. 

It is generally agreed that literature 
should be taught in high school for ap- 
preciation. But this purpose is often 
defeated by over-analysis and over-re- 
finement of criticism. Is it necessary 
that pupils should know all the dates and 
facts of the author’s life, the grammat- 
ical construction of every part, the dry 
references, and all the seamy side of a 
beautiful poem? This may be necessary, 
but if so, let us take for the operation a 
— of perfect English without a 
soul. 

A teacher who is considered very suc- 
cessful announced to her class, ‘‘Next 
week we will take up for study ‘The 
Lady of the Lake.’ ’’ ‘‘Oh, I'm so sorry 
we’re going to study that,’’ said one of 
the girls, ‘‘I love it too much to study 
| hag 

It is scholarly, convenient and right 
that we should know the botanical terms; 
but let us beware lest we give so much 
time and attention to the technical side 
that we neglect the higher things. Ifa 
pupil concludes a course in botany less 
fond of nature than he was before, he 
has lost instead of gained. To feel the 
soul God gave to a flower is worth more 
than to know all the long names man 
has ever given it. 

Among my friends are two sisters who 
are interesting in their reactions to a 
little flower. I bring in something wild 
and ask them about it. Miss A says, 
**Oh, yes, | have that in my herbarium.’’ 
Then there follows a string of Latin 
names, some English about its ‘‘habitat,’’ 
and some more things that mean noth- 
ing to me, and I doubt if they do to her. 
1 show the dainty thing to Miss B and 
she says, ‘‘Why, yes, I know that, that's 
yellow sweet clover. It grows white, 
too. It grew on our farm in the country 
and many a time when father and I went 
for berries or to market he picked a 
bunch ard took it home to mother. It’s 
very sweet when the wind brings the 
odor from a bed of it. Did you ever 
notice the little crook there always is in 
the stem of the middle leaf?’’ Then fol- 
lows a fairy tale about that crooked 
stem, a stanza of poetry, or a story 
about some sweet clover of her younger 
days. She is a lover of nature, her sis- 
ter is a botanist. 

Sometimes we teachers can educate 
the pupils’ judgment of values. Perhaps 
we can make them see the relative worth 
of an elaborate graduating trousseau. on 
the one hand, or, on the other, a simpler 
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toilet with money left for a trip, college 
expenses, or less sacritice for mother. 

Occasionally there is a child who needs 
to be shown that it is unwise to persist 
and graduate at sixteen when that means 
injury to the eyes or health, If you are 
teaching in a one-room school, in a 
shabby building, with inadequate equip- 
ment, do not lose sight of the fact that 
the biggest element in the entire plant, 
after all, is yourself. If you are large 
enough you can make a success of any 
school. Can you imagine any school, 
anywhere, so poorly equipped that Karl 
Barnes or Jessie Field could not make a 
success of it? 

The second important factor is the 
children. If your mind acts properly on 
the children’s minds so as to make them 
react strongly, you can accomplish much 
with meager facilities. If you haven’t 
this power, all the equipment in the 
world will be but crutches. 

All through the teacher's work it is 
necessary for her to determine what are 
the great things, that they may be given 
adequate attention; and what are the 
small things, that they may be kept in 
their proper place. 

The effective teacher is she who can 


distinguish the great things from the | 


small. 


The Teeth 


(Continued from page 55) 


dark and where there is proper food for 
them, why should the mouth have so 
many germs? In what kind of a mouth 
would you naturally expect to find germs 
to be most numerous? Why do you think 
that the germs themselves do not eat 
the teeth, but that the acid that they 
make does eat them? Why should a hole 
in the teeth get bigger and bigger rap- 
idly, once it gets started? What can one 
do best to keep down the number of 
germs in one’s mouth? How often and 
when should one clean one’s teeth? How 
does a good tooth paste help in cleaning? 
What is an important reason why one 
should not eat between meals? Why is 
it even more important to clean one’s 
teeth just before going to bed than just 
after meals? Why should one have a 
dentist examine one’s teeth once every 
six months, or at most, once every year? 
Who of you are now willing to clean your 
teeth one or more times a day from now 
on? Will you all bring your toothbrushes 
to-morrow so we can practice a tooth- 
brush drill together and learn how best 
to use our brushes? Shall we have a 
tooth inspection every day, as Miss Bur- 
ley does in the Peru State Normal, as 
shown in the picture? Would you like 
to study more about teeth from your 
textbooks and tell us to-morrow what 
you have learned? | have put some ref- 
erences on the board and this row of pu- 
pils may see what the first book has to 
say, the second row what the second 
book says, and soon. Of course you will 
study what your own book says, besides. 

A very important part of the study of 
the teeth is the final summary of all the 
prior study, in the notebooks of the pu- 
pils. A valuable suggestive outline of 
hygienic conclusions about the teeth, as 
well as a form in which to throw the con- 
clusions, is found in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, November, 1916, page 87. 


Problems on Furnishing 
(Continued from page 58) 





XI. 10% of $218=$21.80. 
$218—$21.80=$196. 20. 
5% of $196.20=$9.81. 
$196. 20—$9, 81=$186. 39. 

XII. Wool batting= $2.67 
10 yds. silkaline @17%= 1.75 
Tieing material= .05 

$4,47 

XIII. 1% lbs. +3%lbs.=53< Ibs. 


Cost for 5 to 6 lbs. in 3rd zone by par- 
cel post=16c. 

XIV. Allowing one inch extra for 
seams, 16 inches will be_required. 

6 x a = 17e. 

XV. Answers will vary. 





School Souvenirs 


Teachers who are desirous of presenting 
their pupils with some appropriate but in- 
expensive gift at Christmas time will be 


interested in seeing our new styles of Holiday Souvenirs which are fully described 


and illustrated on page 76 of this magazine. 


Never have we offered a more at- 


tractive line of Souvenirs and they are sure to be appreciated by your pupils. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. ” ae 
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Made espectally to assist 
discriminating buyers. 


Send for it today 


May We Send You This aX 
Delightfully Different Catalog? 


i help solve the perplexing problem of WHAT TO 
GIVE? Our 22d Annual 

that is new, delightfully different and up-to-date in Diamonds, 
“Watches, Jewelry and Silverware. 

Since 1872, S. KIND & SONS have been selling mer- 
chandise that the discriminating buyer is proud to buy, proud 
to give, and the recipient proud to receive. 


Our Service 1s delightfully different and a revelation to our customers. Free 
Engraving, Articles Exchanged, Money Refunded, Beautiful Cases and Dainty 
Packages, Safe Delivery and * 

criminating buyers right here in 


+ 


atalogue 1s brimful of all 


ransportation Charges Prepaid Fifty thousand dis- 
iladelpa use our Catalogue. Send for it today 












L-14 $54.00 
Aquamarine 
Platinum and Gold 





L-19 $115.00 
18 Diamonds 
Platinum Wedding Ring 


L-16. $48.00 








L-15 


Diangpné 
end Sag@pbiré 
ScarBPin 


Diamond 
and Pears 
Lavalliere 
L-11. $25.00 L-17 $135.00 L-18 $150.00 
Sapphire Link Buttons Diamond 5 Diemonds 
Solid Platinum 14K Platinum Setting 
Pi aaa 






L-10. $23.00 
Diamond Tie Clasp 
Platinum and Gold 


L-20. $105 60 
11 Diamonds 
Solid Platinum 
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S. KIND 


* DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 
1112 CHESTNUT STRE 
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JEWELERS, SILVERSMITHS 
ET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sf 
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Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 25 cts. 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies. Stamps accepted. 
Send for Illustrated Price List to-day. 


C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York City. 


Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
Teachers demonstrate, and sell dealers ; $25 to 
_ $50 per week ; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 








“MODERN FORE-SIGHT”?—*t G02" 


profitable vocation for young folks; Eliminate dis 
obedience and stupidity in pupils ; Choose harmon- 
ious life partner. Lots of other good things, 
Illustrated, $1.00, postpaid. 

MELLEN PHOTO WORKS, 
604 Times Bidg. 


$5.00 Worth of Goods for $3.00 


Chicago 














Tens, Ooffees. Spices, Cocoa, Baking Powders, 
| Soda, Food Extracts, Remedies, Toilet Articles, 
Perfumes, Cosmetics, Soaps, &e. Price list free. 
HARRISON BROTHERS, Branch 12, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





linventive ability 
Men of Ideas °;' ite fF 

should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buyers’ and 
“How to GetYour Patent and Your Money,” Advice Free, 


RANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 84 Washington, D.C. 
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EGAIN your health, poise and figure. 
be so well and weigh what you should, / ca 
I know I can, Not one drop of medicine. 
My way is the natural way—a scientific system, 
exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will su 
family and friends. 


I have won their friendship and respect because T 
them well, taught them how to keep well, reduced anc 
their weight, given them perfect figures—all in the priv: 
rooms—and I have kept their confidence. May 1 help you 

Physicians approve my work ; their wives and daught 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to p 
can and will doall I promise, Remember— 
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lowing derangements, mark 
an X after itand send to me: 


help you? 





wet re: In any of Reserve simple directions a 
Thin Bust, Chest, 80 satisfied with yo 


Neck or Arm 78 
Round Shoulders Write to mel A 
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80,000 Women Are My Friends 


It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments, 
most chronic afflictions, in nine 


| 
You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! j 
| 


benefited by my help. 


I can build you up or reduce | 
you, You thoroughly enjoy my | 
} 

| 

| 


Let me tell you all 
about my wonderful experi- 


encel Then you will ander- ee 
stand the great work I am ‘ 
doing for womankind; and \ \ 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Etc. 


For November and December Entertainments 


Allthe Holidays, By Clara 
J. Denton. Porall grades, The 
book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 
cises aud plays, aud 31 recita- 
tious for the following: New 
Year's, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s, Washington's Birth- 
day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth ol 
July, Thanksg iving and C hrist- 
mas. ‘The miaterial is allnew 
some of it prepared expressly 
forthis book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
10 boys; Making the Best ol 
Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 
3 boy s; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 
, the Day, 5 J 





fonugues in Trees, 
childreu ; Keeping 
Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 sirls and 12 boy 


girlsand 2 boys; In 

; Hang 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boy What 
c aalatenens Means, 6girls; etc, 201 pages. 25 cents. 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Selec ted by Clara J. Denton, 
fuese dialogues for older pupils have been com- 
sg d from the writings of the most popular Ame ri- 

can authors, The book contains twenty-five dia- 
logueées, also complete directions for presentation. 
Also containsa few pieces for little folks and for spe- 
cial occasions. Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas. 
Contents: After the Circus; At Dame Nature’s 
Feet ; Bird Dialogue; Chosen Princess; Christmas 
Night; Dr. Johnny’s Visit; Excitement at Kettle- 
ville; Fairy Dance; Fortune ‘eller; Four Seasons ; 
liow Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane’s Legacy; 
Johnny’s Gun; May Day—A Moving Drama; The 
Midshipman (Opera); My Sister's Husband; Oh, 
Dear Me; Oh, WhatasSell ; One Good Turn Deserves 
Auother; Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Lit- 
tle Maids from School; Ten Little Fingers; ‘Tree 
Assembly; Trials of a School Teacher, 25 cents, 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. America’s fore- 
most Writers of School Plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade, 25 cents, 

Best Dri'l Book, The, By Marie Irish. Including 
the mos. taking drillsand marches. Very popular. 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play with Me; In Grandma’s Day; Jack 
o'lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
Kaustern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood- 
nan; Flag Drill; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Khed, 
White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill; 
Minstrel’s Marc hand Uncle Sam’s Party. 25 cents. 

Bethlehem Babe, The. A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as solo or chorus, 25 cents. 

Child’s Own Speaker. By EK, C. and L. J. Rook. 
A book for children of six. This collectioncom 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. Mostof them have been written especially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel ip 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as 
delight the infautile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish, Only such 
pieces have been, used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered. 15 cents, 

Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. Written espe- 
cially lor young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Jertha kh. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every mouth, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25c 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of picces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly 
good qualities, It embraces many adapted tor 
special daysand seasons, These have all been tried 
und proved good, 25cents, 

Christmas at the Cross-Roads—A humorous Christ- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Eliza- 
beth F, Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
It depicts the Church Comunittee in their prepara- 
tion for the Christinas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 7 
males, 12 females, One hour, 25 cents. 

Christmas at the Pole. An operetta for big and 
little, by Edna Randolph Worrell. For the entire 
school or a select few, Characters: Uncle Sam, 
Sauta, Twin Explorers, Students (any number), 
The Nations (any uumber), Esquimaux (any pum 
ber), Anideal up-to-date production, The text is 
a lively combination of happy thoughts and pleas 
aut surprises. The music is fascinating and en- 
chanting, Words and music complete, 40 cents, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner, A humorous play 
forchildren and young folks, Represents a school 
of tifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ- 
mas entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one 
scene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and any numbercan be used. 15 cents. 

Christmas Bell Drill. By Lily 
girls, l2 boys. Suitable forany occasion by chang 
ing name and decorations, 25 cents, 

Christmas Budget. ‘The Christmas Alphabet” for 
26 children; 
Christmas March,” a 
15 cents, 

Christmas Celebrations. Euited by Jos. C. Sindelar, 
Recitations, Plays, Dialogs, Drills, Songs, Exer- 
cikes, Tableaux, Quotations, 100 pages, 25 cents, 

Christmas Chimes. A drill forany even number of 
girls. Thisisone of the prettiest Christmas drills 
ever published and is highly recommended, 15 cts, 








spectacular performance. 


Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia- 
logs,play’s, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for the Christmas program. For 
all ages, 


25 cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie [rish. A new and 
originalbook. By a popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en- 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. In- 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Haliowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 30 cents, 

















Wood Moose. 12 | 


seven Christmas tableaux and “The | 





Christmas Dialogs and Plays. 
lection of strictly original dialogs and plays, all ex- 
pressly for Christmas. Written by the most success- 
ful authors, such as Jean Halifax, Faith Dennison 
and Catherine Wentworth Rothsay’. 25 cents, 

Christmas Entertainments for Ail Grades. Two 
complete Christmas programs ; also Whittier Birth- 
day Program. Great abundance of material, in- 
cluding music, for rendering these programs. 
Selected from the Year’s Entertainments. 15c. 

Christmas for All Nations. Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. The textisin rhyme. Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment. 7 
boysand S8girls, 15 cents, 


play for 12 male and 12 female characters, May be 
given by children, or as a burlesque by grown 
people, Santa trims a Christmas tree for Mother 
Goose’s children, and Jack changes the labels. The 
result isindescribably funny. ‘The entire play is in 
rhyme of thecatchiest sort, The humor is intense, 
Every momentisaclimax, 25 cents. 

Churning—The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers, 
For any number of boysor girls, 25 cts. 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Material 
for several entertainments. Separate program for 
each grade. Origival songs, recitations, dialogues 
and many other features, 15 cents, 


a. superb new col- | plas tort Joke, A. By Elizabeth F. Guptill. A 
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| Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


ONSTRUCTOR ENTERTAINMENT SERS 
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For All Ages of School Children pred eee toa 
The book is made up as follows: — at 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. pas § = 
Part [1—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. |} Ze, 
Part Ill—Acrostics. Part VI—Stories. gS) S 21 
The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever ake 
assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and ANDRAS - ; 
older pupils including all the old favorites and many male) 
new poems. The dialogues and es be are bright and / oy 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- 1 | REA 
tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the | |e) 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there  {/¥%j}\ \ ae 
is an abundance of material for very small children. ——— 
192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. at 5 nl 











Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. | Part III—Acrostics. 
PartlIl—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part 1V-—Verses for Familiar Tunes, 
‘Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

A Collection of more than One Hundred Recitations 
and Songs, and many Dialogues and Plays. The Finest 
Assemblage of Christmas Material Ever Put into Book 
Form. Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a 
tiny tot, or a poem requiring ten minutes to recite, is 
a worth-while piece that will delight an audience. The 
old favorites are here, many seldom found in a collec- 
tion of this sort, and others written especially for this 
book. The great feature of the dialogues and plays 
is that many of them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are 
so elastic that they may be used with asmall or large number in the cast. A 
teacher often is perplexed to find a play in which all of the pupils may take 
some part, but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Christinas Plays and Exercises 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches principally adapted for 
younger pupils: written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play 
tried and proved before publication in this form, 


Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 
music. 14maincharacters,and as many others as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several Wadhams Lawton. Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen characters. Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By | boys or girls as Brownies. 

Laura Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children or less, Banks. Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 

What Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
6 children. Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete. 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Wil- A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
lis N. Bugbee. A very bright and ingenuous Christ- Dickens’ a story, by Alice ‘Cook Fuller. 15 
ms - play. Up todate. 23 characters (or less). characte: a 

he truly Believers. By S. Emily Potter. A A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
Cc Kw exercise for little ones. 2 to 8 characters. | For Primary grades. 16 children or allin the room. 


Price 10 cents each; the entire series bound in one book, 35 cents postpaid. 
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The Lost Reindeer. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls. Songs to familiar tunes. 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
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THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 


{ Something for Every Month of the School Year } 
a See page 80 for full description } 


Christmas Dream, A. Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever 
antics, Requirements easy. 5 boys, 5 girls. 15 cents, 

Christmas at Santa Claus’ House. A _ play for 
young people, by Elizabeth F, Guptill, By means and effectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
of an airship some children visit Santa, and see all and March—for sixteen girls; Waiter Drill, foreight 
the wonders of hisland. Full of the liveliest hap- wad: Doll Drill, for any number of little girls, New 
penings and interesting occurrences. Will prove ‘am bourine Drill for twelve girls; Drill of the 
most delightful, 8 male, 14 female characters, 25 cts. Little Patriots ; room Drill; Umbrella March, 

Christmas Star March and Drill. Variousfigures Dumb-bell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 
of fancy marches, and a captivating drill. Superbly Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
brilliant. Forléor24 girls. Easy to give, pictur- (boys) ; Lily March and Song. 25 cents, 
esque in effect. Diagrams and full explanations | Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises. Original reci- 
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Drills and Marches—Rook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following titles suggest the variety 


given. Exceedingly effective in execution ; sure to tations, songs, class exercises, etc. Separate pro- 
delight. 15 cents. gram foreach grade, 15 cents. 


Christmas Surprise Drill—By Harriette Wilbur. A | Good Things for Christmas, By Marie Irish. The 
novel number for your entertainment, For any book is filled with new and original material for 
even number of children, 15 cents, Christmas, suitable for all ages. It is undoubtedly 

Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas—An operetta for in-| one of the best Christmas Entertainment Books on 
termediate grades by Effie Louise Koogle. Spicy the market, It contains 29 exceediugly clever Reci- 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, easily tations and Monologues, and 22 Exercises, Dialogues, 
learned, Noscenery or costumes necessary. 4 boys, Drills, Tableaux, and Scenic Readings. One piece, 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in “The Coming of Santa Claus,” is worth the price 
house party and chorus, 45 min, 25 cents, of the book. 25 cents, 








Guptill’s Original Christmas Recitations, This 
isa very select collection of meritorious and de- 
lightful piec es. 5 cents, 

‘“*Help-U’’ Thanksgiving Collection, The, Dia- 
logues: Thanksgiving at McCarthy’s, A Thanks- 
giving Dream, A Different Point of View, by E.M. 
Kn, In Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-one, by 
Clara Denton; Polly Prim’s Puritan Pupils, by H. 
U, Eldridge; U nucle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
H. Cc, Eldridge. Exercises and Drills; The 
Jolly Poppercorns, by Harriette Wilbur. | Seven 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, by 
Clara J. Denton, Also an abundance of good songs 
and recitations, 25 cents. 

Help-U Christmas Collection. Contains Dia- 
logues: The Speeder, The Fairies’ Son, Grandpa’s 
Xmas Stocking, Santa’ 8 Stowaways, Santa Claus,Jr., 
Poor Papa’s Xmas Neckties, “The Littlest Boy, 
Drills and Exercises, A Xmas Morning Tragedy, 
A Mother Goose Xmas Exercis2, and other Exer- 
cises and Recitations, Aside irom other songs this 
collection contains The Ladies’ Home Journal prize 
song, “When Good Old Kriss Comes ’Round” by 
H. C, Eldridge. 25 cents. 

Home-Made Santa Claus, A. For children from 
8tol5years, Ten speaking parts; can use larger 
humber., Time 30 minutes. 25 cents, 

In Santa Claus Land, Christmas play for children 
in four scenes. Introduces Santa Claus, his wife 
and baby, the Fairies and Brownies. For children 

of all ages. 10 male,12 female. 1 hour, 25cents, 

Kick for Old St. Nick, A—A jolly new Christmas 
song, clamoring for the rights of a much abused Old 
St. Nick. A bunch of fresh ideas set to bright, 
catchy music. Solo for boy, girl, Old St. Nick,or a 
chorus for children. Words and music by Effie 
Louise Koogle. 25 cents, 

Kris Kripgle’s Minstrels—By Effie Louise Koogle. 
The “totally different’ Christmas entertainment. 
Adds to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
a program flashing with fun, enlivening with song 
and teeming with specialties. 25 cents. 

Kris Kringle Jingles. By Etlie Louise Koogle. 
Songs of the Christmas time for old‘and young. A 
versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ 
Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 
Tide, many old favorites almost forgotten, etc 
Solos and choruses, 25 cents. 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The—A jolly new play. 
Four city newsboys go to the country on Thanks- 
giving Day. Make the acquaintance of Farmer 
Brown and his family, have a merry time anda 
good dinner. Sensible, but full of fun, 6 male, 4 
female characters. No troublesome requirements, 
Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents. 

Night Before Christmas, The. An interesting drama 
by Alice KE. Allen, with a most absorbing plot. Con- 
tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt. An excel- 
lent entertainment for Grammar or High Schools, 
or for mixed grades. 8 boys and 6 girls, with more 
if desired, Time, 45 minutes, 25 cents, 

Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle Made 
a Convert. A Christmas operetta, Brilliant 
music and full of life. 25 minutes, 15 cents, 

Thankful Bobby. A solo for a small boy. A de- 
lightful Thanksgiving number. Expressive words, 
a lively melody, with range suited toa small boy’s 
voice, and an appropriate accompaniment. Bo! by 
gives good reasons for being thankful—from a boy’s 
viewpoint. 25 cents, 

Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Richards, A complete exercise with’ recitations, 
songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school, 10c. 

Thanksgiving Entertainments For All Grades. 
Two complete programs for Thanksgiving with 
ample material, including music, for rendering 
them, Also Progtams for Library Day. Selected 
from Year’s Entertainments. Price 15c. 

Thanksgiving Songster, The. By Effie Louise 
Koogle. Songs of Thanksgiving time for old and 
young. Solos, duets and choruses; serious, sen- 
sible, pathetic and humorous. All phases of the 
season woven into mirthful and enchanting song, 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this 
character. 25 cents, 

The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A Thanksgiving play, including songs and drill, 48 
characters. Less may be used. A Merry Thanks= 
giving. By Nellie G. Mustain. Six characters, 
and children for singing. 10 cents, 

Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. By 
Clara J, Denton, Marie Irish, Laura R, Smith and 
others, New, original, bright and clever Christmas 
dialogues and plays for children of all ages. Di- 
vided into three parts: Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher, there being about an equal number of plays. 
Four or five of the dialogues arein verse and a few 
ofthe playscontain music. 175 pages. 30 cents, 

Toys’ Rebellion, The. The famous little operetta 
which captured the First Prize awarded by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the best Christmas play 
for children, Kqually as bright and captivating as 
“Kris in Japan,” ‘Runaway Bear,” “Christmas at 
the Pole,” etc., by the same author, Edna Randolph 
Worrell, Characters: The toys (11 small children), 
6or more boys and girls, 11 to 14 years old, and Kris 
Kringle. Price, 25 cents. 

Wonderful Christmas Telescope, The. By H.C. Eld- 
ridge. A delightful Christmas entertainment for 3 
girls, and 2boys. Others for tableaux. Aunt June 
invents a telescope through which the children are 
enabled to see the scenes connected with the birth of 
Christ. These are dipicted through Tableaux, 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended. 15 cts, 

Yuletide Entertainments. By Elien M, Willard, 
This book of plays, pantomimes, dialogues, songs, 
tableaux, drills, marches, monologues and recita- 
tions has been prepared for setting forth the Christ- 
mas season, While the needs of adults have not 
been forgotten, those of children have been most 
largely remembered. The matteris all new and 





original, by an author who from long experience 
knows what is wanted for such entertainments, 
what young people can do successfully and what 
Full descriptions with 
25 cents. 


will please an audience, 
numerous diagrams and illustrations, 


Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching through Geor- 
gia,twodrills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearlyex plained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these . attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents, 





Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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FRANCES E, CLARK 


Educator, Author, Com 
Ex-President Music Section National Education Association. 








> , Cor “inte and Successful Supervisor of Music; Chair- 
man Public School Music Committee, National Federation of Musical Clubs; 


University Extension Conservatory, 


Public School Music Lessons 


Sent Free to Teachers 





you. 


Your answers 


Lessons 
TODAY 


Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Supervisor, has, as Director of 
the Public School Music Department of the Siegel-Myers School of Music, Chicago, 
prepared a full and complete University Extension Course of Home-Study Lessons 
with weekly personal examination papers, covering this vitally important subject in 
a thorough, orderly and progressive manner, thus standardizing the teaching of 
Public School Music in an absolutely authoritative way. 


In order to prove the remarkable merit of these lessons and to demonstrate their practical 
value to teachers in the quickest possible way, we will send absolutely free, and without any 
obligation whatever, Six Regular Lessons and Examination Papers. 
these lessons from the course so that they will treat on some principal of personal interest to 
They will not be mere sample ‘‘extracts’’ but the genuine, complete, original lessons. 


Lessons By Frances E. Clark 


LEADING PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISOR 


Personal Examination Papers a Wonderful Help 


These Master Lessons were prepared personally by Mrs. Clark and pro- 
vide a thorough training impossible to get from any other source. No normal 
school even attempts to handle the subject so thoroughly, as music is merely 

. . . , 2 
an incidental part of their work. None of the ‘‘summer schools’’ can give 
you this preparation as their sessions last only a few weeks. 
to the questions on the personal examination papers bring out any peculiar difficulties you may 
have encountered, and enable us to give you special help in connection with those difficulties. This 
makes the work individual and gives you 2!I the advantages in learning and teaching music in the 
public schools as successfully taught by Mrs, Clark for years. 

e Seeing is believing. Merely send your name and address, stating the grade you teach, and we will send you 
Write Us the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obligation or cost to you. At the same time we will make you 
a special offer by which, if you care to do so, you can continue the complete course leading to a Diploma, at 

a very low cost, and on easy terms so extremely liberal that you hardly miss the small payments. 

furnish Extra Special Price toall who write for the Six Free Lessons. It is the very fact that these lessons are 

or e so valuable that makes it good policy for us to send them out for actual testin thisway. Remember, the num- 
ber of lessons set aside for this free offer is limited, so resolve now to send for your six lessons and doitatonce, 


Dept. 3316, Drexel Blvd. & 4ist. St., 


We will carefully select 


These Lessons Meet Your Local Conditions 


No matter what School Music Books are in use, these lessons are pre- 
pared to meet your conditions. They have been carefully developed out of 
an abundant experience of yearsin actual school work to satisfy every requirement that arises 
in teaching in any of the grades, They are the actual lessons given with wonderful success by the 
most progressive Music Supervisors, High School, Grade and Kindergarten Teachers in America; 
under all the varying conditions in every section of the country. Teachers who complete this course 
are able to pass with ease examinations in Public School Music in any State. Our Diploma gives 
high standing with Boards of Education and Superintendents. This means increased ability~ more 
money—easier work and more congenial conditions. The minute you enroll you will beable to put 
the instruction into immediate practice no matter what grade you teach. 


We will 





Chicago, Illinois. 








Demands on the Teacher and the 
hool 


I am confident that I am addressing 
‘the fittest,’’ for in the face of the ter- 
rific demands made upon the classroom 
teachers to-day, no other explanation can 
be made for your survival! The prob- 
lems of our work loom before us big, 
complex, and bewildering. 

It seems that the home, the church, 
the state, the business world have turned 
to us alone to train the citizens of to- 
morrow in everything from the use of 
the toothbrush to the choice of a voca- 
tion and the casting of a vote! The 
school must take the child of four or five 
and amuse him and teach him table man- 
ners and morals. He must learn how to 
dance and how to say the blessing at the 
family table. He must be taught to be 
clean and to treat others with respect. 
He must often be fed and bathed and 
properly clothed. He must, under the 
supervision of teachers, be guarded 
against all diseasés, protected from all 
germs, inspected by dentist and oculist. 
He must be taught more than college 
professors used to know of literature and 
history and science, yet he must be as 
accurate as a banker, as swift as Mer- 
cury! He must be correct of speech, no 
matter what sort of errors he hears every 
moment he is not in a classroom. He 
must be polished and sensible, no matter 
what his years and temperament. He 
must be reliable and steady despite his 
heredity. He must be a skilled work- 
man. He must become an intelligent, 
reliable citizen. If all this does not hap- 
pen as a result of his stay in the school- 
room a few hours each day for eight or 
more years, it is proof that his teachers 
have been negligent and the school is a 
ese We know this is true, for we 
nave often read it in the public prints! 
And all this while, his teachers must 
have developed forty or fifty others, 
called upon and uplifted all the families 
represented, belonged to the civicleagues, 
the clubs, taught a Sunday school class, 
kept up a correspondence course at the 
university, ete., etc. ! 

Much depends upon our attitude to- 
ward these new demands and responsi- 





bilities. Shall we regard them as bur- 
dens or as privileges? Shall we ignore 
them or accept them as the highest com- 
pliments paid to any profession? Shall 
we resent and ‘‘strike’’—or shall we rise 
to the occasion? Shall the public school 
really become the greatest factor of de- 
mocracy, and the public school teachers 
in the ranks as great as community lead- 
ers as the great teacher in the White 
House is proving himself the leader of 
an astonished and grateful world in the 
triumph of Democracy? 

We know that our ideal is higher than 
that of the most carping critic. We real- 
ize that head and hand and heart must 
be trained. We believe that it is possi- 
ble to educate to efficiency and at the 
same time instil such qualities that no 
war can make brutes of our men! We, 
as teachers, have highly resolved that 
liberty shall not perish, and that as 
priests of democracy, we shall serve the 
nation by training the youth of the land 
to fit themselves as never before, by in- 
telligent, unselfish, well directed en- 
deavor, to find each his bent and to fit 
himself to do the work bravely and joy- 
ously for which God made him most fit. 
We hope that we shall accept the chal- 
lenge and with greater courage deter- 
mine to give back to the nation useful, 
happy, self-respecting, self-supporting, 
loyal citizens with a passion to bring de- 
mocracy to the whole world.—Anna Wil- 
son, Pres. Indiana State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at the N. E. A. 





The wisest men and women are not 
those who cling tenaciously to one point 
of life, with desperate aversion to all 
change, but those who travel cheerfully 
through its mutations, finding in every 
season, in every duty, in every pleasure, 
a time to begin and a time to cease, and 
moving on with willing adaptation 
through the conclusion of each chapter 
to the end of the book.—Henry van 


Dyke. 


*Twixt optimist and pessimist the differ- 
ence is droll; 

The optimist sees the doughnut, the 
pessimist, the hole. 











You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 












N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity if you 
expect to make the most out of life. Not only shoul. you wish to appear as at- 
tractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, wl.i. h is alone well worth 

m your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your “/ooks,”’ therefore it pays to “‘look your best”? at all times. 

w Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure your § 

ff welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the failure or success 

@ of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
‘“TRabos’’ (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses without operation quickly, 
safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily 


occupation, being worn at night. 


What Others Have to Say :— 


_ Miss C. R.---After using my ‘“Trados 22’" Dr. F. D.G. writes and says that after 
for only two weeks sees a wonderful im- he had used it for two weeks he thinks that 
provement in the shape of her nose, “*Trados 22'' is fine and will recommend it 





Miss K.W. says that she is etting fine results and to his patrons. 
is very much elated over the Nose-S aper. Mr. P. R. writes ---**Your Nose Shaper ts doing 
Mr. J. B. is very pleased with the Nose Shaper and the work and | am certainly pleased with it; will 


his nose looks much better. recommend it to my friends 
Write today for Sree booklet, which tells you how to 


correct 1U-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory, 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 868 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, as 











23-KARA 


Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 50 
| Cc 


he ‘American Bankroli’’—19'8 Model. Combinatic ° 
‘oid, Coin- dite Card and hoto-case of Finest: Ger = 

Postpaid 
Satisfaction 


Black Seat 
Dollar Artic 
Guaranteed 


Fits any Pocket 


or, Ladies and 


coin-purse, bill-pocket, photo or pass-window, 2 
check book holder and if-page Memo-Diary brimful of interest- 
ing and necessary information. If unable to get money order or JOHN H. JONES “ 
bank draft, send postage Ere. 12th annua} catalog of higeh- co” ty’ 
grade GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOVELTIES ere 

ree With orders for “‘Bankroll’’ or sent alone for 1c postage. 

U.S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY Petabliohed 1906 

Dept. 84-A, 306-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago Incorporated 1910 (MENTITATON) 
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| PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 
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Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 

We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 

(Size 2%x4¥% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES: «. from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*) Size 112x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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HAIR GOODS SALE 


3uy now before prices ad- 
vanee. Sent on approval— 
pay when satisfied. Paris Fash- 
ion Quality Triple Switches(20in. 
length), permanent wavy buman 
hair . Regular price$2.50. Sale pr ice 






























2 $2.9 od in. 

$4.97; 28in. fe ipent, Baey 

All Round Tr: insformation, natural 

curly, $4.97 —others up to $25.00, 

Also low prices on Wigs (Women’s 
and Men’s) Curls, ete. é 

» Mail long sample 

of hair withorder. 

rite today for 

4 FREE Hair and 

Bez auty Books, il- 






ings aa describing 
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=] Ne reparations, 0 telling 
he yurse of Lessons in Beauty 


1 “it heady, Ab 80 ot pew ly Free 
; PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 1911, 109 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants 
in the World, Operating 19 years. 


‘caine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 

To Try In Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better .-)t es 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halis, Churches. A child can carry it, 


— = 9g ap ht from common gasoline, No 
wick, Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


‘COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one personine —— + to whom 
we can refer new custom Take advan- 
tage of ourSPECIALF RE ‘E1 TRIALOFFER. 
Write today. AGENTS WANTED, 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
104 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


STORYTELLERS’ MAGAZINE 


$1.50 a Year. Trial copy for 5 2-cent stamps. 
Address James Senior, Lamar, Missouri 
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The True Story of Mary and Her 
Little Lamb 


Thousands of children have been de- 
lighted with the nursery tale about Mary 
and the lamb which followed her to 
school one day, much to the amusement 
of the other pupils and the discomfiture 
of the teacher, and it is still cherished 
by thousands, both youngsters and grown- 
ups. It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that there was a real Mary and a 
real lamb, originals of the jingle... T. C. 
Purdy, of De Land, Fla., furnishes ‘‘The 
Pathfinder’’ with the following interest- 
ing facts about them: 

Mary Sawyer, the heroine of the story, 
was born on her father’s farm near Ster- 
ling, Mass., in 1806. The old home is 
still standing. One cold morning in 
March, 1814, Mary’s father found at the 
sheepfold a pair of twin lambs that had 
been born in the night. For some rea- 
son the mother sheep rejected one of 
them and it was nearly dead from cold 
and hunger when found by Mr. Sawyer. 
Mary begged the privilege of caring for 
it and it was given into her hands to 
raise. By careful nursing and judicious 
feeding with milk and minted teas the 
little girl saved its life and in a short 
time she and the lamb were devotedly 
attached to each other. 

It was not long until the lamb became 
as lively as any you could wish to see. 
It was Mary’s constant companion and 
playmate, taking the place of a doll i 
her play. Frequently she would dress it 





up in clothes just as other little girls 
dress their dolls. One day as she went 
off singing on her way to school the lamb 
heard her voice, broke out of its pen and 
was soon at her heels. 

Mary’s brother suggested that she let 
the lamb go with them to school and she 
didso. Arriving some time before school 
began, she placed the lamb under her seat 
where it lay quietly and contentedly. 
All went well until it came time for Mary 
to go to her class. Then, as she walked 
up the aisle, her pet got up and trotted 
along behind her, to the delight of the 
pupils and to the surprise and discomfit- 
ure of the teacher. 

What else could be expected than that 
it would make “the children laugh and 
play to see a lamb at school?’’ The dis- 
cipline of the school could not be sacri- 
ficed for the fun of the pupils so the pet 
lamb was put out of doors where it had 
to wait for its mistress. 

Visiting at the school that day was a 
young man named John Roulston, a Har- 
vard university student. The incident 
impressed him as so funny, yet pathetic, 
that he was inspired to write the lines of 
the well-known classic, ‘‘Mary had a 
little lamb.’’ Roulston has never been 
classed among the poets of the country. 
—The Pathfinder. 





The Persians say of noisy, unreason- 
able talk: ‘‘I hear the noise of the mill- 
stone, but I see no meal.’’ 


We should never trouble others to do 
for us what we can do for ourselves. 
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Deafness 


sy Perfect hearing is now being re- 
> stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
« Hissing Sounds, | Perforated 
; Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
7® Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Commbentonns Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
-— * “ps you full particulars and testimonials. 

EAR DRUM ey) feo rated 
960 } vive td cet Bldg. UISVILLE, KY. 
SAVE FROM 


TYPEWRITERS s25‘o's75° 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 

rebuilt typewriter factories in the world gee 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 

in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 





















Without Disfigurement or Pain : 
SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy per: 
manently dries up Moles and othe 
growths. Leaves no sear. Safe, pain- = 
less, no failure. Send for free bookle tz 
giving full particulars. Address 

WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
' Perth Amboy, 






N. J. 
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Popular and Inexpensive 


“LET ALL HE CHILDREN SING’’ 
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PBBL.SHED By 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y 
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printed below. A 
terest and he Ipfulness of the book, 


The size of the book is 534 x 834 inches, 
strong enameled covers. 


A 
whic h is offered in this boo 
very low price makes this possible. 


All Together 

+ America 

America, the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmnas Caro) 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 


Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 


Lilly Dale 


Lord, 


My Bonnie 
My Maryland 








Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 


Long, Long Ago 

Dismiss Us 

Love's Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 


My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any th ree of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - -_ - 


The Blue Book of Favorite —_s 


==, 93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. 120rmorecopiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal ob- 
' ject in publishin 
| make it possible for every pupil in every school 

to sing and learn these songs. 
| 


rice. Over two million copies have 


this inexpensive book is to 


No matter what other song books your school may be 
using, you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the 
reason that it contains many desirable selections not found 
in any other one book and the cost is so small that the 
question of “How to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The eucsilonce of the songs contained in this book Will be 
immediate] y. apparent from a glance at the list of contents 
History of many of the songs 


8 given which feature adds greatly to the in- 


It is well printed on good paper and is bound in 


specimen copy (sent nompeie t for 6 cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value 

Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy aiid the 

The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or more 
copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. - 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can I Leave Thee ? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Have a Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 

Jesus Loves Me 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Quilting Party, The’ 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 


Toand Fro 
Tothe Friends We Love 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 


Twinkle, Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 











Song Books 


for Schools 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


128 Pages—Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good! wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue 
Book of Favorite Songs’ and the following in addition : 

Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Bees, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, Christmas 
Carol, A Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College 
Days, A Commencement Hymn, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part 
Round), Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, 
Lena Darling, Gone are the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Hallelujah 
—— God Bless Our Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches On- 
, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, 
Mlinols, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, 
ad Us "Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, 
Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller 
of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, 
Thank We All, Our God, Now the Day is Over, 0, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for 
Peace, The Rainy Day, Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through 
Another Week, Sailing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Sound the Loud Tim- 
brel, Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three 
Blind Mice, Try, Try Again, Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 

PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
0.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 








Lomond, The 





postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, 


chaser, 


Little Drops of Water, Loch 





Weaver’s School Songs 


use, 


$1.50 per dozen. 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses 


cellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
64 pages. 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” 
“Marching Through Georgia,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,”’ 

kee Doodle,’ Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others, 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 16c, $1.00 per dozen. 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
pages of “Gems of Thought” and Responsive Scripture 
Every song has been tried and found good and 
singable; Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 
Love Your Mother; The School 
House on the Hill; When All the Singers Get 
Home; My Old Cottage Home; 
It pleases wherever used. Sha 

notes, Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15c. 


the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


Patriotic Songs songs 


umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
May cen on, the Old Camp Ground, a 


Happy Days 


Readi 64 pages in all. 


k, viz: “If You 


Home,”’ etc, 
$1.50 per dozen. 





Times One; Snow 














Two and One; When 
enliven your school work, 








By T. B. Weaver, 
opening and closing of schools, special days and general schoo! 
Every song in the collection-underwent a careful test in Mr. 
was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every song is usable, 


Seventy-two 
Steele’s Primary Songs oyetming cones 
for little ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
Jill; Little "Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
Song; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom, The Piper’s Son; 
You Drive a Nail.” 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


A new and choice collection of Songs for 


Weaver's own school before it 
Price, 15c. 


Popular new song 
book; contains ex- 
Words are sensible and full of life while 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


“Col- 
“Dixie Land,” ““Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 


My Mountain 
ped 


Seven 
Somewhere Town; 





Just the books you want to 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
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Providing Homes for Teachers 
(continued from page 60) 


school and paying a salary which wouid 
attract only the young women teachers 
is better off without the cottage. 

Many of the very reasons which are 
urged for cottages, and make for their 
success when several teachers occupy 
them, are disadvantages when a single 
teacher is forced to occupy a house alone. 
The need of privacy, of nourishing food, 
or of properly warmed rooms, which are 
quoted as the main reasons why cottages 
should be built, are the very reasons why 
a single teacher should not occupy a cot- 
tage. The average person living alone 
has none of these things to the extent 
they could be procured in a boarding 
house, however uncongenial. Moreover, 
in many sections of the state it is not 
safe for a woman to live alone. 

Practically all the districts where both 
teachers and directors are enthusiastic 
about the cottage system are consoli- 
dated districts or large districts employ- 
ing several teachers. ‘lhese nearly al- 
ways have a man at the head of the 
school, and it is as much the fact that 
it is a large school district as it is that 
the district has a cottage, which attracts 
better teachers and also men teachers. 
In fact, many of the reasons given for 
the success of the cottages may be 
traced, not to the houses themselves, but 
to the type of district, the salary, the 
class of people, the social atmosphere of 
the district, and any one of a dozen other 
causes. While many of the cottages are 
successful, it must not be judged that 
the cottage alone is responsible. There 
are quite a number which are not suc- 





ceeding, for the most part because they 
were built without enough reason for 
their existence. In one of the largest 
counties of the state there are four out 
of twelve cottages unoccupied; two of 
the most influential county superintend- 
ents limit their praise of cottages to 
those districts having consolidated 
schools, or principals with families to 
house, and discourage them for the or- | 
dinary country schvol with one room and 
a young lady teacher. 

What is the probable future of the cot- 
tages in this state? As other causes 
bring about consolidation of school dis- 
tricts, and possibly bring more compe- 
tent men teachers into the state for rural 
schools, there will be a growing demand 
for cottages, with a more permanent class 
ot teachers. As conditions are now, it 





the cottage becomes a necessity. ‘The 
number surely will increase steadily, if 
slowly, as there is a great effort being 
made to consolidate schools wherever | 
possible. Difficult transportation in 
most.sections of the state is the chief 
drawback, and it is only a matter of a | 
few years until this will be overcome. | 
In the meanwhile, the state is having | 
valuable experience, and is in a position | 
to show other schools the possibilities of 
the system in this country. 


Manual Training in a Rural School 
By Iven Robinson 


‘*How do you do it?’’ ‘‘When do you 
get the time?’’ ‘‘How do you secure 
the necessary material?’’ Such expres- 
sions are often heard by rural teachers 
concerning the teaching of manual! train- 
ing in the rural school. 

We have solved the problem to some 
extent in our one-room rural school of 
twenty pupils. 

We secured our material with enter- 
tainment and premium money. 

Last year we used a board, a saw, a 
hammer, a ruler, pocket knives, nails, 
sandpaper, paint and varnish. ‘he total 
cost was$1.75. This year we have added 
another board, more varnish, sandpaper, 
screws and a rasp. The total cost for 
the two years has been $3.10. 

The work we have done consists of 
bird houses, shelves, necktie-racks, toy 
banks, match holders, whisk broom 
holders and comb cases. We secured 
cigar boxes and sandpapered them, 
stenciled designs on them, traced the 
designs with crayola and varnished them. 
They make excellent handkerchief boxes. 
We also planed, sandpapered and var- 
nished our thirty-year-old desks, which 
not only improved the appearance of our 
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lars. The boys are now working on a 


cupboard to contain our domestic sci- | 


ence supplies. 
Last year only the larger boys were 


interested but this year every boy in| 


school has made something. 
Most of the boys’ work has been done 
during the intermission periods. Some 


school time was taken and some work | 


has been done at home. 


The work can be correlated with lan- | 


guage, spelling, drawing, writing and 


arithmetic. 


The Brahman, the Tiger and the 
Jackal 


(Continued from page 36) 


‘‘Why, I was in the cage, of course,’’ | 


roared the Tiger. 

‘‘Just where were you standing in the 
cage?’’ asked the Jackal. 

Tbe Tiger leaped into the cage and 
showed the Jackal exactly where he was 
standing. 

‘“‘But why did you not come out?’’ 
asked the Jackal. 

‘Because the door was shut, like this,” 
said the Tiger, slamming the door in his 
anger at the stupid Jackal. 

“I am slow of understanding,’’ said 
the little Jackal, ‘‘and I can not under- 
stand why you did not open the door and 
come out.’’ 

‘*Because it was locked, like this,’’ 
said the Brahman, as he locked the door. 

“‘Oh, was it, indeed?’’ said the Jackal. 
‘Now that it is locked, Brother Brah- 
man, I should advise you to let it stay 
locked. As for you, Mr. Tiger, I think it 
will be some time before any one lets 
you out again. Come, Brother Brahman, 
let us be off.’’ 

And away they went. 
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Typewriter ortable) 
A remarkable Fonts) 
50 able typewriter. Only 
6% in. high— one-third tiie 
usual typewriter weight — 
A350 HE re 
The lowest 


DIED it where you want it. 
priced standard type har machine 
* id, Ou ‘ @ 
ren guarantee; completely vietble writing, full wid Tt (aking 
Sabclsase, back cpesue ond eastghle Line cnxece,’& seretl cies atastond 
typewriter made to give yeare of service. tanywhere op eral 
$3.00 per Month 
You can have the new 1917 Portable National type- 
writer for only $3.00 a month, or 10 per cent discount for cash. 
Here is your chance to get a personal pewriter—one that you 
can have with you anywhere — and get it at. a big savin l- 
diers, salesmen, ministers, teachers and writers will find in this 


i 9 tv writer which cares for all their needs, no fmatter where 
they may ‘or private correspondence and for the home, it gives all 
that you could want in e typewriter. A fine tiechise for your children. 


Write for Cur Catalog! 


end right away for our catalog and _ special offer. 
ere is something new—something you ought to know abcut. 
rite at once. This is the first time we have been sufficiently free from 
Fin pean demand oer the new 1917 a a oe my gp a 
oun . Gales 
interested, send 8 postal for the tree catalog TOpaY! a 


% National Typewriter Department , of. a5, Chicago 
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The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, © 
but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel 
with the Red Plug. 

Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 

or tan, 50c, attached—all Dealers, 


Tally-ho quality,sent for 80c (els here 50c) 
2 Packs Playing Cards spring Step, 100 Federal Street, Boston. 
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room but saved the district many dol- 


“The MASTER-KEY bears that peculiar indefi- 
nite qmeee carries T° —— ay ay that 

ly Truth possesses. ve read it five times, some 
obit dion times and shall undoubtealy read it fifty or 
a hundred times.” 








“It is the most clear, definite and_ exhaustive treatise 
on this subject ever conceived. | wish it were possible 
that all mankind could benefit from your inspiring 
message.” 








** All persons having desks should have this pamphlet 
thereon. And it would be a fitting pocket companion. 








“I can hardly grasp the full significance of the facts. 
The vastness of this subject is so overwhelming it seems a 
life-time of effort could never fathom all its possibilities. 








“I have just received and read your booklet called 
The Master-Key. It is exceedingly thoughtful and in 
many ways masterful. I will file it away, with my 
strong presentations of the philosophy of life. 








“*You have given a wonderful analysis of the power 
that is the creative force by which the master mind 
controls his destiny.”” 








“It is very clear and concise, yet forceful presenta- 
tion of the big subject handled. 
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“‘It teaches that the forces which make for success are 
available for all, and the practice of the laws governing 
the same will lift from poverty to power. 


which can unlock the se- 
cret chambers of success 
and throw wide the doors 
which seem to bar men 
from the Treasure House 
of Nature. This may seem 
“too good to be true,” but 
remember that within a 
few years science has plac- 
edalmostinfinite resources 
at the disposal of man, is 
it not possible that there 
are other laws containing 
still greater possibilities. 
Get the Master Key and 
find out for yourself. 

FREE! There is no charge for the Master Key. It is FREE! 


__ cose tg eRe aamamamamatammam ama 


HAS. F. HAANEL, 422 Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








‘]_ have found the Key and with it each day am 
opening the storehouse of wisdom and success, of 
which for many years | was utterly ignorant. 








“I cannot find words to express my appreciation, it 
has opened an entirely new world to me. 








“It contains priceless knowledge, valuable advice, 
great surprises and astonishing truths. 








“The Master-Key is the answer to the demand 
‘Knock and it shall be opened.’ , All the world seek 
this wonderful key.” 








“I am learning to attack my difficulties at the right 
end—the cause instead of the effect. 








**Have read it a second time and it is now due for a 
third.reading. All who are locking for the better 
things pertaining to human life should have it. 











H Send me the Master Key without cost or obligation of any kind. | 
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sa NOTE— Tomorrow, today will be yesterday, get your Master Key TODAY! NOW! -@a 














FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths . 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon’™ 
*27 Kleven Fables from A¢sop , 
*28 More Fabies from sop 
*29 Indian Myths—Auash 
*130 Nursery Tales— 7Zaylor 


*20 Story of a Suubeam—A/iller 
“31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*208 First Term Primer—Jaguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Begiuners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fablesand Myths — 
33 Stories from Andersen— Za ylor 
*24 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—A'cile) 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aeztes 
3 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Litthe Workers(Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Frienuds—A/a vue 
jo Wiugs and Stings—//ali/ax 
‘41 Story of Wool —Alayne 
12 Bird Stories from the Poets 


schoolroom. 
strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 


attractive paper covers.. They include Fables and 


*2s8 Primer from Fableland—Mayuire 
Nature 

1 Little Plant People— Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 


i 


*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia) —Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)— McCabe 
“6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—M/cCadbe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andinu Her 
New Homme. (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
‘67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘or Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kitiowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxon 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 


and 


and 


Alice 


Mc Kane 


*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 


*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life 
*93 Story of Silk—Arown 
*o1 Story of Sugar—Retles 
*96 What We 

and Cocoa)—/rown 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 


*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
“281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 


"283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 


*16 Explorations of the Northwest 


80 Story of the Cabots—McBiide 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 


*g8 Story of Nathan Hale—AcCadbe 


*99 Story of Jefferson —A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada— McCade 
‘106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Aush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—J/cler 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McKane 
"144 Story of Steam—Al-Cabe 
"145 Story of McKinley —J%cAride 


in the Sea—Mc Fee 


Drink (Tea, Coffee 





The Instructor Literature Series 


et OC) 1 Jit) 1) (Ci | 9 Oe -] Oo 
Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 







The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, with strong 
yths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries 
‘and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 


are equally as well suited to the gradeabove and below as to the one to which they areassigned. Thisis particularly true of the titles in thesecond, 
third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades, 


#246 What I Saw in Japan—Gi fis 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumé 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
‘73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
“74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*I88 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
*i89 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—//a//ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Ga/- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 


| 
| 
| Keats 
| 
| 
| 
































226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*264 ‘The Story of Don Quixote-ush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
| 13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
| "ty Kvangeline—Loneg/ellow + 
"15 Snowbound—WaAzttlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pum p—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 


125 Selections from ‘The Merchaut 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, 
by Tennysonu—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ivin 

196 ‘The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More’ Selections 
Sketch Book—/iving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from 


as told 


from the 


Shakes- 

















75 story of Coal 


I “nare—Selecte 
*76 Story of Wheat—//alifax | 187 Story of Dickens Pie elected 


eee ng vm eer Stories of the States #23 Trail (Condensed 


s eid 
mith 231 The Oregon 


Children Cranston 
Yoon Story of the Christ Child 
6» Four Little Cotton-Tatl—Smiih 


tooS Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Sa ih 

tong Four Tittle Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Swmith 

‘sro Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Vacation— Smith 
290 Fuzz in Japan 
Reader— Mag aise 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
ih Pussin Boots and Cinderella 
“19 Greek Myths -Alinernusmith 
“48 Nature Myths—A/eica// 
*so Reynard the Fox—Ars/ 
tio2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
"146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aecter 
175 Norse Legends, I1—Rericr 
* 
. 


‘ 


A Child-Life 


6 Norse Legeuds, Il—Aveiicr 


7 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
Nature and Industry 
‘4g Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
“st Story of Flax —MJavne 
52 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 


Drop—AMayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 


the ‘Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Drv 
Air and Drv Soil Plants)—Chase 
“137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 


138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 

*4 Story of Washington—Aei/es 


7 Story of Longfellow—McCadbe 


1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 








Mars and Its Mysteries. 


*Little Lame Prince. 





Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
*At the Back of the North Wind. No. 250. George Macdonald. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star and Other Stories. 
Thrift Stories. No. 277. Benjamin Franklin and Others. 
No. 278. 
*Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation. 
No. 159. 

Little Stories of Discovery. 
All the books listed on this page 5 cents per copy in strong paper covers. 
by an asterisk (*) are supplied also in limp cloth covers, extra strong and durable, at 10c per copy. 


No. 261. 
No. 226. 
Latimer J. Wilson. 


Dinah Maria Muloch. 
No. 219. 


Henry W. Longfellow. 
Charles Dickens. 


(Grade 7.) 

No. 270. Laura Roundtree Smith. 
(Grade 4.) 

Rena Isabelle Halsey. 


(Grade 7.) 
(Grade 5. ) 

(Grade 6.) 
(Grade 6.) 


(Grade 2. ) 


(Grade 5.) 
The titles indicated 











*is4 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
"136 Peepsinuto Bird Nooks Il—.Vclve 
IXt Stories of the Stars—Mcfee 
*205 Kyes and No Eyes and The 
Three,Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolu—Rerler 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*>g A Little New Kngland Viking 
*sr Story of DeSoto—Hatlfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Aeiler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—faris 
*87 Ainerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/nudd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—Af%cCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Aaker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists -- 1I1I— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*9o Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 








*I8s5 Story of the First Crusade 
igo Story of Father Hennepin 
igt Story of Lasalle—MUcLride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—-Alc fee 
219 Little Stories o Discovery 
—Halsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
nra—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*g The Golden Touch—Hawihorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewes 
*183 A Dogof Flanders— De /a Ramee 
*18y The Nurnberg Stove—/aRamee 
150 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—L wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—/iush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
(I—Intermediate—/axron 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonajld 


the Golden’ River 





5ce9 Story of Georgia~ Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Swith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—Mc/lee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Zudank 
520 Story of Michigan—-Skinney 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 

*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 

*528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Penusylvania—AMarch 
*syo Story of ‘lennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 

516 Story of West Virginia-Shawke) 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinne> 


Literature 

*1o The Suow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rz2ng 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rz 
ing 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Avown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne ¢ 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Havw- 
thorne t 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawihorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*t19 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poeins 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 


and 


* 43 Ste ofthe Maylower—AMCahe : i, i | ebenvente é ae “gt eo ee pee . ‘a 
. “4 ~ste? doda s W saininiiots Reiter *>7 Story of Cotton—Arown | *179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 508 Story of Florida—Aauskell . from Parkiman)—Grames 
*-o4 Boyhood of Lincoln —A'cites 235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Literature dl Grammar favon 
» Bow-Wow men _ ped RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES *238 —— Adventures of Ulysses 
*is2 Child’s Garden o ‘erses— ‘ ° * : —Part J : 
Stevenson The following new titles have recently been added to the list which appears complete *239 ysegh Adventures of Ulysses 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little is n¢ j j “; : j ‘al 
6 Picture Study Stores 30 ‘ on this page. Other new titles in course of preparation. Sigeaiaer Ot tn ted — Chick 


(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Language and Jilera 
ture—//etlig 
*o52 ‘The Battle of Waterloo //ugo 
254 Storyof* The Talisman” (Scott) 
—Hivekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged—I1 rekes 
260 Oliver Twist,  ‘(Dickens)— 
Abridged—//erlig 
261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Longfeliow 
Nature 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—J/Z/son 
*o79 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—J/t/son 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson F 
IS Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Aus ast 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmi/h 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections 


* 





*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Cantol + 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Long /ellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

"150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tious from Adams and Jefier- 
son Oration—/I ehster F 

*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 

153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—BAyron + 


and Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lovell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 








(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bush 103 Stories from the Old Testament 255 Chinese Fables and Stories Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
54 Story of Columbus—d/cCabe "111 Water Babies (Abridged}— SIXTH YEAR Irousides, and other poems) phy and selected poems—Smith 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCal e. Kingsley *122 The Pied Piper of Hainelin— 170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush "159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) Nature and Industry Browning aud selected poems—Zink - 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Party Mulock “tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr 215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
00 Children of the Northland *171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, Macaulay 


*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) | 


249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
Geography 


*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 


Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawihorne 


*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Teuts—Grimes 











"63 Children of the South Lands— | *195 Night before Christmas and *114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- | *211 The Golden Fleece—//awihorne *236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- | Other Christmas Poems and don and Paris)--Bush *222 Kiugsley’s Greek Heroes—Part Iv—Advanced—Faron 
_ pines)— Mc Fee Ss ; Stories (Any Grade) “115 Great European _Cities—II I. ‘The Story of Perseus 237 Lay of the Last Miustrel—Scutt 
"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I *201 Alice’s First Adventures in (Rome and Berlin)—Aush *223'Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part Introduction and Canto I + 
_ (New Amsterdam)—Baker Wonderland—Carr oll : *168 Great European Cities—III II. The Story of Theseus + These have biographical sketch of 
“05 Child Life in the Colonies— *202 Alice's Further Adventures in (St. Petersburg and Constanti- *225 Tennyson's Poéms—Selected | author, with introduction or explan- 
II (Pennsylvania)—Aaker | Wonderland—Carroll nople) —ABush ! (For various grades) atory notes. 


per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


° We do not send out free samples, but for 50 C vill send, postpaid, y: choice of any 
Introd uction Offer 4 the lastencher Literature Series be edition wish the wadeosteatinn thati wens wepaig ae Fw Poe 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 
ys H H T itles indica- 
Limp Cloth Binding 239,055 indice 


plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 
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ALL 











factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 
AND a 
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ja Deformities 
: WY the Back 









Greatly benefited or = 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully ‘treated in our 
experience of over sixteen 
years is absolute proof of 
go this statement. 


as No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 
‘the "thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and neee, We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photogrente here show how 
Jestable the Philo Surt Appliance fa 

jus e e Ho Bur pphance 
how different from the old t tor- -_ 
turing plaster, leather or steel 
jackets. To weakened or de- 
ormed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 
oughly. The price is within 
reach of al 

Send for our Free Book 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


\ 207 04a BURT MFG. CO. 














297 Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 
















PLAY" PIANO. 
Learn /n Easy Lessons by Mal! 


Thousands have learned to play piano by mail. 
By the Apollo correspondence method you learn 
quickly and at little expense. Nothing can be easier, nor 
more interesting. Think of the pleasureand satisfactionin 
entertaining friends, or playing for your own enjoyment, A 
postal brings you valuable FREE ome pad I wg playing, 
explaining all about this wonderful n Send no 
money. Write today. APOLLO INSTITUTE. OF MUSIC, § 
3 358 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Used piano bar- 
ins, $55 to $185. 
teinway,Chick- 

oe Emerson, 

yer ree trial. Stall No 
ree tr mall pay- 
50 Music Lesson - ” 
Free. Bargains in new p 








taining valuable piano pe Me 
ition and complete description 
of celebrated Starck Pianos an 
book and latest’ bargain 
«A. STARCK Pl 
1 se Starck | Buniding Chica 















Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year-round employment 
on Auto-Knitters, Experience and 
distance immaterial. 
Write for particulars, rates of pay 
»*, an. 2 cents in stamps. 
o-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dent. 123 At 147FranklinSt.,Buffalo,N.Y. 








i eT RUMP lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,N. Y. 








Ins tant Bunion Relief 





Prove It At My Expense 





Don’t send me one cent—just let 
me prove it to you as I have done for 
67,532 others in the last six months. 
I claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and 
want you to let mesend you @ treat- 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 
orshields or pads you ever tried with- 
pad reread don’tcare bhowdiegusted 

ou are with them all—you have not 
tried my remedy and pave such 
absolute confidence init that I am 

going to_send you a treatment a’ 
pe FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
ehoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and Scontenent willbe sent 
you Ri in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3558 W. 26th St. Chicage 


eatin 
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Don’t Be a Wall Flower 


Transportation 
(Continued from page 22) 


charts should not be held over from term 
to term. 

Some study of the power which propels 
the different types of vessels will greatly 
interest boys. In fact, many boys can 
instruct the teacher with regard to such 
facts, and by all means let them do so. 

Related topics: Inventions which have 
aided navigation. The sea powers of 
the world from ancient times to the pres- 
ent day. Precautions taken to render 
navigation safe. Laws governing the 
merchant marine. <A _ visit to local 
wharves or docks. Description of an 
ocean freighter. Watch newspapers and 
post office for notices of departure and 
arrival of ocean carriers. (Omitted dur- 
ing the war.) Marineinsurance. Mean- 
ing of tonnage, cargo, tramp steamer. 

2. Methods of transportation used on 
land are, if anything, even more nu- 
merous than those used upon the water. 
Between the unaided human carrier at 
one end of the scale and the fast trains 


| at the other, there are many grades. 


Men trained to the work can carry as- 
tonishing weights, and in many parts of 


| the world human life is still cheaper 


than the cost of maintaining pack- 
animals. In Central Africa the tsetse 
fly is the deadly enemy of horse and ox, 
consequently trains of porters must be 
employed as carriers to and from mili- 
tary or missionary stations far from rail- 
road or river connection. ‘The narrow 
stony roads of China are impassable for 
two-wheeled vehicles, consequently the 
single wheeled barrow, driven by the lit- 
tle-account coolie, is used on hundreds 
of miles of road for carrying tea, rice, 
or other products to the river ports. 

From the study of foreign lands, in the 
lower grades, your pupils will be able 
to arrange a list of animals used as 
beasts of burden. Stories of travel in 
such lands, pictures cut from magazines 
and old textbooks are valuable aids. 

If the keel was an important invention 
in the development of travel by water, 
the wheel was no less so for land _ trans- 
portation. (Pupils may discuss the ad- 
vantage of the wheel over the runner 
and why both are superior to a flat 
carrier dragged over the ground.) Even 
the wheel itself has undergone consider- 
able evolution. In Sicily the old type of 
solid wooden wheel is still in use. 

Related topics: ‘lhe first locomotive. 
‘The first transcontinental railroad. Prin- 
cipal railroads of United States and 
Canada. .Power and fuel used by rail- 
roads. Safety devices. Signals. Dif- 
ferent forms of freight cars and their 
uses. The need of tunnels in the Alps. 

At first one is apt to omit water, gas 
and electricity from a list of commodities 
sold by one group of individuals to an- 
other. In large cities even steam is sent 
from a central plant through pipes under 
the steets to heat buildings some distance 
off. Children in rural districts of New 
York, Pennsylvania and other states 
may be familiar with the pipe line that 
carries petroleum from the oil districts 
to the sea-board for refining. 

8. Transportation through the air is 
no longer in the experimental stage. 
The war has shown that aircraft can 
carry heavy loads. Whether this method 
will continue to be utilized, and can be 
adapted to peaceful commerce remains 
to be seen. 

III. Commerce has always depended 
more or less upon the ability of persons 
(agents or principals) to move about from 
place to place. ‘The modern seller does 
not usually travel with his wares, except 
the itinerant peddler, but demands com- 
fort and even luxury. Hence we have 
fast service by land and water, specially 
fitted up boats and trains to aid in the 
carrying on of business. 

In conclusion, how much ingenuity is 
spent in devising ways and means of im- 
proving this carrying branch of commer- 
cial enterprise! Our entrance into the 
great war was partly occasioned by the 
importance we as a nation have placed 
upon our right to carry in safety the 
products of our industry and those per- 
sons concerned in the distribution- of 
such products. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Visiting | Cards, - 75 cents. 


rite for samples. 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














LearnTo Play 
By Note 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Banjo, 
Guitar, ’Cello, 
Piccolo, Trombone, 
Clarinet, Ukelele, 
Saxaphone, Flute, 
Harp, Sight Singing. 



















No longer need the ability to play music be shut out of your life! Now at last you can 
learn music—how to play any instrument—at home—yet without having a teacher at your el- 
bow. By our wonderful home study method we have made it easy for you to play by note 
the Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Piccolo, Trombone, Clarinet, 
Flute, Harp, Saxaphone, Ukelele, ’Cello, or learn Sight Singing. 

No tiresome, ‘‘dry’’ exercises, no inconvenience, no trick music, no ‘‘numbers,”’ yet 
simple, wonde rful, easy for even achild. Now you can bring into + 
your own life and the lives of others endless pleasure and happine Ss 
through your music. Instead of being a forsaken ‘‘wal] flower’’ you 
will be the most popular person in your set. By our new plan more 
than 200,000 gentlemen, ladies and children in all parts of the world 


have learned to play successfully and skillfully. 


WONDERFUL LESSONS FREE 


We want to have one pupil in each locality AT ONCE to help ad- 
vertise our wonderful, easy system of teaching music. Fora limited 
time we are therefore making a special advertising offer to give you 
music lessons in your own home, absolutely free. The ONLY cost is 
for postage and sheet music, which averages only 12 1-2¢ weekly. 
We can do this because our course makes friends—pupils recommend 
it to others and then we make our profit. We make this offer on 
condition that you give them our name when they ask you. 


SEND NO MONE MAIL COUPON 'FREE COUPON 


TODAY FOR LESSONS 


Learning music successfully by our Home Study method is a positive, 1 U.S, Sehool of Music, 611 Brunswick Bidg., New York. 





roven fact. The lessons are so ite oy sen it is more like a game than a stu ly 
housands who never knew on » from another before taking the lessons 
i tat - The average yearly enrollment for tt 
000 pupils. We grade you before you stz art 
In A be scinnet pete antire ly differ 


your, free } 








k, which describes the secret prin following inst ail 
Music Teaching from beginning to teehee 

. § of le Ss om _Dopils who have become expe 
players as a result of the earns. We it -day. Mail coupon or poste at Name 


U.S. School of Music, Dept.éll, Brunswick Bldg.,NewYork § Adar 





The National Encyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


“Tn 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MON-POS 


The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5'2 x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


Th P kd of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
e rice direct from the publishers would 
be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 
abled to offer it at the § ‘ 
exceedingly low price of 6.00, Charges Prepaid 
Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable eney- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 


to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 
and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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$100 





A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 
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Typewriter 


That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 


The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from 


the factory to you upon approval. 


down—noC.O.D. No salesmen 
salesman and save $51. 


On March Ist we announced the Oliver 
Typewriter Company’s revolutionary 
plans. On that date we discontinued an 
expensive sales force of 15,0008alesmen 
and agents. We gave up costly offices 
in 50 cities. 


Prices Cut in Two 


By climinatingthese terrific and mount- 
ing expenses, we reduced the price of the 
Oliver Nine from the standard level of 
$100 to $49. 
$51 


This means that you save 

per machine. This is not philan- 
thropy on our part. 
While our plan saves 
you much, it also 
saves for us. 


The Identical 
Model 


The Oliver Type- 
writer Company 
gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we 
now sell direct is the 
exact machine—our 
latest and best aN 
model—which — ~~ 
March Ist was $100. a 

This Oliver Nine OVE 
is a twenty-year de- 
velopment. Itis the 
finest, the costliest, the most success- 
ful model that we have ever built. i 





















NOTE CAREFULLY — This’ coupon 
will bring you either the Oliver Nine 
for free trial or further information. 
Cheek carefully which you wish, 








THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1408 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, lll. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free in- 

CJ spection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of 
uy r month, The title to remain in you until 









My shipping point Is..ssscssveseersveceenseceesess 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 

If I choose to return. the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 

[ Do not send & machine until I order it. Mail me 

| your book--*‘The High Cost of Typewriters--The 

ason and the Remedy,’’ your de luxe catalogs 

and further information. 






( 







see eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeses GRATE cesereseseveee 


Over a year to pay. 


R_ 600, 





Five days free trial. No money 
to influence you. Be your own 
Mail the coupon now. 


More than that, it is the best type- 
writer, in fifty ways, that anybody ever 
turned out. If any typewriter in the 
world is worth $100, itis this Oliver Nine. 

Over 600,000 have been sold. This is 
the same commercial machine used by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, The National 
City Bank of N. Y., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Morris & Co., Packers, The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and a host of others. 


Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It 

makes it possible for the consumer to 
‘ deal direct with the 
producer. 

You may order 
from this advertise- 
ment by using the 
coupon below. We 
don’t ask a penny 
down on deposit—no 
G..0; 2D. 

When the type- 
writer arrives, put it 
to every test—use it 
as you would your 
own. If you decide 
to keep it, you have 
more than a year to 
pay forit. Ourterms 
are $3.00 per month. 
You are under no ob- 
ligation to keep it. 


00 SOLD 


We will evenrefund transportation charges 


f you return it. : 
Or if you wish additional information, 


mail coupon for our proposition in detail. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when 


you may obtain a brand new Oliver Nine 
—a world favorite—for $49? Cut out the 
wasteful methods and order direct from 
this advertisement. 


Or send for our remarkable book entitled, ““The High 
tost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,’ 


You will not be placed under.the slightest obligation, 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1408 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


S ‘This Coupon Is Worth $51 


| This Coupon Is Worth $51 









WRITE 


Hundreds ofinexperienced people make BIG MONEY writing Photo" 

plays, Stories, Eto! Socan you! We will accept yourideasin ANY form | 

—correct FREE—sell on commission. Big rewards! Make money. Write 

j) us today for fulldetails. Writer’s Service, Dept.27,Auburn,N.Y. ff 
a .s ~ 
















THIS AIR RIFLES 
for selling 15 packages Christmas novelties 
at l0cts. a package. Rifle first class in every 
way. When sold return our $1.50 and we send rifle. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 196 Mill St., Concord ‘Jet., Mass. 
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POPULAK RECITATIOAS. 
AND 11% TO KECITE THEM 
« ~~ 






/ PART LU 





ae 


In Four Parts, Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. 





Practival edi Helpful Books foe 


Schoolroom Elocution 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


" Every piece in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been 
tested and proved by noted readers. The “Talks” accompanying 
each selection are written in clear, concisestyle. Instruction is given 
almost line by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection too 


ing the selec 


cution will also find them invaluable. Included in the col- 
lection are several songs arranged for pantomimes, with 
full directions for their production. 
properly produced, are popular features wherever used, 
and their introduction in a work of this character will be 
widely appreciated and made use of. : 

/ The following are the selections in these volumes: PART I— 
Nearer, My God, to Thee (Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fire- 
man’s Story; 1 Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; In- 

” dependence Bell; The Firemen; How to Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry. 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal; 

Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; The First Thanksgiving; In the 

Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappah k; S body’s 

PART II1—The Last Rose of Summer(Pantomime) ; College Oil Cans; Tom; Cur- 

few Must Not Ring Tonight ; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, 

Sweet Home (Pantomime). 

Saved St. Michacl’s; The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; 

The Bells; The Little Fireman; 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


tice, They furnish a complete guide for render- 
tions given and are equally valuable to the student 
y or the teacher for instruction. Students of Elo- 


ALLELE 


These pantomimes 


Mother. 





PART IV—Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He 
Frietchie; 
The American Revolution, 


All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65c, postpaid. 








November 1917 


Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








THE RIGHT COMBINATION 
The children were having a review. 
The teacher said, ‘‘Columbus had a com- 
pass to sail by; did Ericsson use a com- 
pass?’’ ‘‘No,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘he 
sailed by the stars.’’. '‘And what else?”’ 
asked the teacher. After a moment the 

boy replied, ‘‘And the stripes. ’’ 


HIS’ CHANCE TO GET EVEN 

The druggist danced and chortled till 
the bottles rattled on the shelves. 
‘*What’s up?’’ asked the soda clerk. 
‘*Have: you been taking something?’’ 
‘*‘No. But do you remember when our 
water pipes were frozen last winter?’’ 
**Yes, but what’’—“ Well the plumber 
who fixed them has just come in to have 
a prescription filled. ’’ 


POOR ENGLISH OR A RARE COW 

According to the advertisement in a 
Connecticut country paper there .is a 
cow in New England which is possessed 
of rare accomplishments: *‘Wanted—A 
steady, respectable young man to look 
after a garden and care for a cow who 
has a good voice and is accustomed to 
sing in the choir.”’ 


A NEAT REBUKE 


Japanese houses are strictly clean and 
the floors are beautifully kept. There 
was reason, then, for the wit of a Jap- 
anese student who lived in an apartment- 
house where the halls were often untidy. 
On the approach of winter, the janitor 
displayed at the door the notice, ‘‘ Please 
wipe your feet.’’ The young Japanese 
added these words in pencil: ‘‘On going 
out.” 


GOT THE WRONG MORAL 


The visitor had already spoken at con- 
siderable length, when he said: ‘‘ Now I 
want to tell you of a boy I once knew. 
He had a good father and mother,’’ the 
visitor continued, when he found several 
pairs of eyes had returned to their sur- 
vey of his face, ‘‘and they tried to make 
him happy. But the boy was thought- 
less and selfish; he frittered away his 
time, and never thought of the future. 
To-day, instead of filling an honorable 
and useful position in life, where do you 
suppose he stands, children, as a man?’’ 
‘*He stands before us!’’ shrilled all the 
little boys and girls in prompt and joy- 
ous unison. p 


GOOD DESCRIPTION 


Ethel has the gift of graphic descrip- 
tion. Until recently she was a little 
country girl; now she lives in a large 
town. The first letter she wrote back to 
her old home began like this: ‘‘This is a 
queer place. Next door is fastened on 
to our house. ”’ 


HEAVENLY INTERFERENCE, 


Marion was saying her prayers. ‘‘And 
please, God,’’ she petitioned, ‘‘make 
Portland the capital of Maine.’’ ‘‘Why, 
Marion!’”’ said her shocked mother, 
‘‘what made you say that?’’ © Marion 
settled herself comfortably in the bed. 
‘“*’Cause I made it that way in my 
’zamination paper,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
want it to be right. ”’ 


BOOK GEOGRAPHY 


Edgar, aged five, was driving from the 
station on his first visit to Maine. His 
mother, noticing a troubled look on his 
face as he looked about, said: ‘‘What’s 
the matter, dear? Don’t you like the 
beautiful country?’’ ‘* Yes, mother, but 
on my map Maine is red !’’ 


HE COULD AFFORD 


They are telling this story at the ex- 
pense of Charles P. Holzderber, a popu- 
lar member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change: ‘‘One of the servants in the 
Holzderber country household was sent 
to a drug store with a prescription for a 
member of the family. One ingredient 
was a poison. Noticing the extreme 
care with which the druggist was weigh- 
ing that out, the girl exclaimed, ‘Oh, go 
on! Don’t be so stingy! It's for Mr. 





Holzderber.’ ”’ 


REQUIRED SPECIAL THANKS 

A little girl in a Quaker family was 
especially careful to observe the silent 
grace usual among Friends. One morn- 
ing’ the sister next older said: ‘‘Just 
look at Janet! She is saying two 
graces!’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Janet, ‘‘I did 
not know there was fried chicken when 
I said the first.”’ 


THE WAY IT APPEARED 

The celebrated soprano was in the 
middle of her solo when little Freddie 
said to his mother, referring to the con- 
ductor of the orchestra: “Why does that 
man hit at the woman with his stick? 
‘“*He’s not hitting at her,’’ replied his 
mother. ‘‘Keep quiet.’’ ‘‘Well, then, 
what is she hollerin’ for?”’ 


OF COURSE 
_In department store: ‘*Where are la- 
dies’ waists?’’ ‘‘ Between the neckwear 
and hosiery, madam.’’ 


A TRAVEL SERMON 


Mr. Boggs had his own ideas of ser- 
mons. When asked his opinion of the 
learned discourse given by a clergyman 
from the city, he stroked his beard and 
replied, “If there was anybody there 
that cale’lated to find out the road to 
heaven, they’d have been a mite disap- 
pointed, I reckon,’’ he said slowly; ‘‘ but, 
if they wanted to know how to get from 
Egypt to Jericho and back, they’d have 
found out. It jest depends.’’ 


THE RULING PASSION 


A good woman was dying; a woman 
who had been a true wife and a loving 
mother; a woman with but one weak: 
ness—a love for gossip. Although her 
time on earth was short she was critic- 
ally watching the attending physician 
and the nurse, as they talked in subdued 
whispers of the result which their united 
skill had been powerless to avert. In 
response to the summons of the dying 
woman her husband approached her and 
bent low to catch the words which he 
expected to be words of love. Again 
she turned her eyes, from which the light 
was fast fading, upon the doctor and the 
nurse, as she said, faintly: ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose they are engaged?’’ These words 
were her last. 


ONLY TWO FAULTS 


‘IT have a stenographer now,” pro- 
claimed a prominent business man, ‘‘ who 
comes pretty close to beinga prize. She 
is always punctual, always neat, and her 
manners are perfect. She has a pleas- 
ant voice, she is nice to look at, and she 
doesn’t chew gum. She never flirts with 
the young men in the office, and she is 
never impertinent.’’ ‘‘Almost a prize?’’ 
repeated one who was listening. ‘‘Why, 
she’s almost too good to be true. What's 
the matter with her?’’ ‘‘She can’t take 
dictation and she doesn’t know how to 
use atypewriter.’’ ‘‘Well, a fellow can’t 
have everything perfect. ’”’ 


IN HIS LINE 


The bored youth turned to his dinner 
partner with a yawn. ‘‘Who is that 
strange looking man over there who 
stares at-me’so much?’’ he drawled. 
**Oh, that’s Professor Jenkins,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘the famous expert on insanity.’’ 


THE DRESS SUIT MAKES WAITERS OF US 
ALL 


Dr. John E. Finley, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, arrived about 
nine o’clock recently at the Albany hotel 
where he was to be an after-dinner 
speaker. He asked how to find the ban- 
quet hall, and following directions found 
himself in a serving-room where forty 
waiters were busy. ‘‘What do you mean 
by showing up here two hours late 
for work?’’ shouted the head waiter. 
‘“‘You’re canned.’’ ‘‘All right,’’ Dr. 
Finley replied. ‘‘I’ll get out.’”’ He 
found his way to the banquet ‘hall and 
by telling reminiscences of the previous 
few minutes drew the biggest laugh of 





the evening. 





